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PREFACE 


Most of the following pages were written as part of a 
thesis submitted in 1969 for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of London. I spent more 
than two years working on that thesis at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. I added but a few remarks 
here and there. The rarity of additions to the origtnal 
work is not due to any belief that the work is complete. 
On the contrary, it is my hope that this subject will be 
examined further, and that some of my students at the 
University of Riyadh will be interested in shouldering 
this job. 


This work is divided into three parts. Part One summarises 
the description of individual localities in the Northern Hijaz 
as presented in the writings of the Arab geographers in the 
period 800-1150. Since it is not practicable to include all 
the information they proffer on all localities of this region, 
a representative selection of places is given, arranged alpha- 
betically, each entry containing a synopsis of the data supplied 
by the Arab geographers of this period. This part of the 
work is essentially informative except when, in order to 
eliminate contradictions, it has been necessary to examine 
the evidence thoroughly and refer to authors of later periods. 
Under Qura ‘Arabiyyah and Nakhlah where there is great 
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confusion, a few paragraphs are added to elaborate the 
conclusions to be drawn from the investigation. The second 
part is devoted wholly to the pilgrim routes in the Northern 
Hijaz as described by the Arab geographers. The tables of 
the routes frequented by the Iraqis are based on the original 
mileages as recorded by the geographers. In this part, fewer 
authors outside the period have to be consulted; when they 
are, it is usually in connection with the pilgrimage rites and 
administration. The third and last part consists of a general 
survey of the information supplied by the Arab geographers 
of the period on the Northern Hijaz, and deals with sources, 
quotations, misquotations and borrowings as well as attempts 
at the authentication of works of disputed authership. It 
also discusses the characteristics of these geographers, 
«geographical poetry», the rise and decline of towns and 
villages, and the dependencies of Medina and Mecca. 


Discussion of the two cities of Mecca and Medina has been 
excluded from this work since each one of them needs 
more than one book to be devoted to its description by 
the Arab geographers of this period. Their importance in 
most of the works of the Arab geographers was not shared 
even by Baghdad, the then capital of the Islamic Empire. 


The period 800-1150 was chosen because it is prolific in 
original Arabic works on geography. Al-Asma‘i flourished 
at the court of al-Rashid at the turn of the 8th and 9th 
centuries when he composed his influential diterary» geo- 
graphical work fazirat al-‘Arab. The years that followed 
witnessed the emergence of ‘Arram, the pioneer of «regional» 
geography, and his revolutionary work on Tihamah and 
the Hijaz. In the mid 9th century Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
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wrote the first «generaly geography. The closing limit was 
adopted because it was in the mid 12th century that al-Idrisi 
wrote his Nuzhah, and Nasr compiled his jibal. 


The chronological list of Arab geographers provided by 
V. Minorsky in Hudud al-‘Alam, isalmost as accurate as it is 
comprehensive. It is certainly reliable as far as the general 
geographers are concerned, but required to be supplemented 
by the additions of mainly regional geographers, and by 
minor corrections of the dates in the light of information 
which was not at the disposal of this very eminent scholar. 
[have not included biographical data on the Arab geographers 
since De Goeje, Krachkovski, Minorsky, Dr Salih al-‘Ali, 
Shaikh Hamad al-Jasir and Dr Husain Nassar have already 
proffered all that is required in this respect. An exception 
is made in the case of authors whose works have not yet 
been utilized such as Waki® on whom a brief biographical 
reference is given in this work. It has been found necessary 
to stress that Ishaq b. al-Husain, the author of Akam al- 
Murjan, could not have lived, as generally assumed, before 
the 12th century. 


Five terms are applied in this work to denote certain 
schools of geographers: literary geographers who, though 
aiming at the definition of localities in Arabia, were mainly 
concerned with literature, such as al-Asma‘l, Lughdah and 
al-Hajari; regional geographers, who limited themselves to 
particular parts of Arabia such as ‘Arram and al-Hafsi; 
official geographers who, being senior members of the ad- 
ministration for whose benefit they wrote, had access to 
official archives; Fatimid geographers, namely Ibn Hauqal, 
al-Mugqaddasi and al-Muhallabi, who advocated the Fatimid 
cause; and general geographers who describe all Islamic 
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territories or even the whole known world. This school 
includes the official and Fatimid geographers as well as 
al-Jahiz, Ibn al-Faqih, al-Bakri and al-Idrisi. Al-Hamdani’s 
intention was to compile a general geography, but his means 
apparently fell short of the ambition to produce a work as 
exhaustive as his description of the Yemen, Najd and 
Tihamah. With the exception of al-Mas‘idi and al-Hajari, 
the term «geographer» is applied only to authors of works 
primarily concerned with geography. 


The method of transliteration is conventional except for 
a few names which have well-established English forms 
such as Islam, Arab, Mecca, Medina, Taif and Ibn Rosteh. 
The letters gh, kh, dh, th and sh are not underlined. Capital 
B. denotes Bani, whereas small b. denotes Ibn between 
two names. 


THE HIfAZ AS DEFINED BY THE ARAB 
GEOGRAPHERS 


The Arab geographers differ in their definitions of the Hijaz. 
Some of them limit themselves to the linguistic explanation 
of the word Ayaz 5+! (the barrier); others demarcate 
the Hijaz from east to west; a third group tries to delineate 
the Hijaz from south to north; undertakings in which they 
by no means agree. 


It is impossible to accept Qudamah’s concept that it was the 
Prophet who j- hajaza (set up a barrier) between the 
Yemen and the province of Mecca by assuming Tathat al- 
Malik as the borderline dividing the two provincest, a 
statement implying that the Prophet was the first to call 
that locality the Hijaz. It is most likely that the Prophet 
named it as the point where the two administrations separate, 
since the name Hijaz stems no doubt from a much earlier 
date than Islam. Qutrub proffers two explanations of the 
linguistic derivation of the word hijaz (the place surrounded 
by mountains 2, or the cord). According to Yaqit, al-Khalil 
maintains that the Hijaz was given this name because it 
«separates al-Ghaur, Syria and the Steppe.»3 This quotation 


I. Qudamah, Khardj, p. 189. 
2. Ibn al-Anbari, Sharh al-Qasd@id, p. 534. 
3. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2. p. 205. 
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is given by al-Bakri in a more explicit form. Here al-Khalil 
says that it is called Hijaz because it separates al-Ghaur 
from Syria, and Tihamah from Najd,! a statement of which, 
by the way, only the second part is correct. To al-Hasan 
(al-Basri) the word hijaz «denotes the land of rivers and 
plants and signifies Paradisey.2 Ibn Duraid claims that it 
is called Hijaz because it separates Najd from al-Sarah. 
This is incorrect since al-Sarah is identical with the Hijaz 
north of the Yemen. Al-Asma‘i is said to have maintained 
that hijaz means «the land encircling the mountains».3 This 
cannot be accepted, as /ijaz denotes the mountain and not 
the land surrounding it. 


Ibn ‘Abbas is the first to define the Hijaz, according to a 
report transmitted by Ibn al-Kalbi to the effect that the 
Hijaz is the mountain range called al-Sarah which stretches 
from the borders of the Yemen to the Syrian steppe. The 
low land to its west is called Tihamah, and the relatively 
high land to its east bears the name of Najd. Had this report 
ended here, it would be intelligible, but a reporter intervened 
to complicate a hitherto clear issue. He added that Najd was 
the desert stretching from al-Sarah to the borders of Iraq 
and al-Samawah, and that the Hijaz was equivalent to the 
mountain range stretching east of al-Sarah as far as Faid 
and the two mountains of Tay. He went on to say that 
these mountains were called Najd, Jals or Hijaz, though 
the latter was the common name.4 This erroneous expla- 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 12. 

2. Ibid., p. 11. 

3. Ibn Duraid, al-Famharah, vol. 2, p. 55. 
4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 48. 
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nation caused many Arab geographers to confuse the Hijaz 
with Najd. Without this uncalled-for addition, it would 
have been perfectly clear that Arabia was divided into four 
sections, the Yemen, the Hijaz or Mt. al-Sarah, Tihamah 
or al-Ghaur to the west of Mt. al-Sarah, and Najd to the 
east of that mountain. 


Al-Hamdani, who records this report, discards another 
attempt at the explanation of the Hijaz attributed to al- 
Harbi,! apparently because he realises that it conflicts with 
the previous demarcation of the Hijaz and Najd. He is right, 
as in this report Bishah, Tabalah, Tarj, al-Maraghah and 
Ranyah were all described as dependencies of Najd, whereas 
all the land east of Mt. al-Sarah from Tathlith and the land 
of Madhhij until Faid and the two mountains of Tay, were 
described as Hijazi lands. As this definition of the Hijaz 
includes these Najdi dependencies, al-Hamdani, a native 
of Arabia, could not accept this mis-statement. It is also 
unlikely that either Ibn ‘Abbas or Ibn al-Musayyib was 
responsible for these mistakes. Both al-Harbi and Waki‘ 
attribute this report to Ibn Fadalah,? whereas Ibn al-Anbari 
traces it back to Ibn Habib.3 It is, however, from Ibn ‘Abbas 
that the delineation of the Arab Jand and its sub-regions 
seems to have originated, though his report is laden with. 
many additions and misleading explanations. Only one 
author, namely Ibn Nasih, seems to have rejected the 
erroneous assumption that the Hijaz stretches as far to the 
east as Faid which he locates thirteen days’ journey from 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 9. 
2. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 72-73. 
3. Ibn al-Anbari, Mufaddaliyyat, vol. 1, pp. 416-17. 
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the Hijaz.! His criticism, however, was ignored by other 
authors. 


Ibn ‘Abbas’ definition of the Hijaz is far more authentic 
and reliable than any attempted by his successors. ‘Arrim 
describes the Hijaz as stretching from al-Naqirah to Medina 
which, according to him, is half Hijazi and half Tihami.? 
This definition, though borrowed by Nasr, is unacceptable 
even when taken as drawing a cross line through the Hijaz 
from east to west, since not all the lands west of Medina . 
are situated in Tihamah as he suggests. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Asadi describes the land between the vicinity 
of Taif and Syria as comprising the Hijaz.3 This remark, 
too, is attributable to al-Asma‘i who, on another occasion, 
defines the Hijaz as «the land surrounded by the five lava 
fields of Shaurin, Layla, Waqim, al-Nar and B. Sulaim.4 
In both definitions, the Hijaz appears too small a region 
to be accepted. As to the other definition attributed to al- 
Asma‘i by al-Bakri who states that Tihamah forms the 
frontier of Najd at Dhat ‘Irq, and that of the Hijaz at the 
pass of al-‘Arj5, it cannot be accepted since not only Dhat 
‘Irq forms part of the Hijaz, but the slopes of Mt. al-Sarah 
west of it are also Hijazi localities. It appears from al- 
Samhidi® that al-Bakri’s source for the borders of the Hijaz 
was al-Asma‘i. In this definition, the Hijaz is bordered by 
Batn Nakhl, the upper Rummah and the western parts of 


. Ibn al-Anbari, Sharh al-Qas@ id, p. 534. 
. ‘Arram, Fibdl, p. 424. 

Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. Io. 

Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. 1182 - 1183. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 14. 

. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa@, p. 1183. 
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the Layla lava fields in the east; by Shaghb and Bada in the 
north; by Badr, al-Suqya, Ruhat and ‘Ukaz in the west, 
adjacent to Tihamah; and by Sayah and Waddan in the 
south!. This definition invites a number of criticisms. Apart 
from the fact that the Hijaz is much wider than the area thus 
delineated, al-Asma‘i’s demarcation of the borderline in the 
west and south is marred by logical and geographical errors. 
Ruhat and ‘Ukaz are regarded as western borders with 


Tihamah, and Waddan is regarded as the southern border. 
Now, ‘Ukaz is situated well outside the region described 


here as the Hijaz, lying as it does, not in Tihamah, but near 
Taif. Ruhat should form part of the southern borders, since 
it is distant from Badr as well as al-Suqya. Waddan cannot 
be regarded as a border town of the Hijaz, since it is a port- 
separated by Tihamah from the Hijaz. The nearest al-Asma‘i 
approaches to accuracy in his definitions of the Hijaz is when 
he terms it «the land stretching from the borders of San‘a’ 
at al-‘Abla’ and Tabalah to the Syrian borders».2 Though 
it is difficult to discover a connection between San‘a’ on the 
one hand, and al-‘Abla’ and Tabalah on the other, it can be 
siad_at least that al-Asma‘i looks for the Hijaz in the right 
place. Al-Asma‘i is followed here by Nasr.3 . 


Ibn al-Kalbi himself is quoted by Yaqit as having located 
the Hijaz between the two mountains of Tay, and the 
Iraqi route to Mecca.4 This does not include a definition, 
since the distance between these two localities and the route 
is a mere thirty-six miles, which hardly constitutes a region. 


1, Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 10-11. 
2. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 205. 
3. Nasr, op.cit., fol. 62. 

4. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 205. 
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The fact is that Yaqit misquotes Ibn al-Kalbi who, ac- 
cording to al-Bakri and in reliance on al-Ahwal, says that the 
Hijaz is situated between the two mountains of Tay and 
the Iraqi route, (the eastern borders of Tihamah) s+ 
sha‘af (upper) Tihamah, and the Yemen.! This coincides 
with the explanation found in the report of Ibn ‘Abbas 
and is, at best, partly correct. Ibn al-Kalbi also proffers 
another definition of the Hijaz which, according to him, 
stretches between al-Yamamah and al-‘Arid on the one hand, 
and Najd and the Yemen on the other.? It is obvious from 
this definition that Ibn al-Kalbi regards both Taif and 
Medina as situated in Najd. It is difficult to understand why 
this definition is recorded, since it is contrary to fact, and 
conflicts with other reports transmitted by Ibn al-Kalbi 
himself. Al-Harbi includes even Palestine in the Hijaz, but 
regards as the southern borders of the Hijaz the Basra 
pilgrim route (Rukbah) in the east and the pass of al-‘Arj 
in the west.3 He does so in defiance of the report he himself 
transmits from al-Zubair where Mt. al-Sarah is equated 
with the Hijaz (exept in the Yemenite part of al-Sarah). 


Malik seems to follow Ibn ‘Abbas when he divides Arabia 
into three (provincial) towns: Medina (the Hijaz), Mecca 
(Tihamah) and al-Yamamah (Najd) together with the 
Yemen4. Ibn ‘Ayyash locates the Hijaz between al-Shuqrah 
(east of Medina) and the pass of al-‘Arj5. This can be accept- 
ed only if taken as drawing a cross line through the Hijaz 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 11. 
2. Ibid., p. 10. 

3. Ibid., p. 12. 

4. Ibid., p. 5. 

5. Ibid., p. 11. 
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from east to west. Abi ‘Ubaidah locates the Hijaz between 
Juhfah in the west and the two mountains of Tay in the 
east «because the Hijaz separates al-Ghaur from Najd».? 
With this definition of the Hijaz, there would hardly be 
any Ghaur or Najd left, because al-Juhfah is only several 
miles from the sea, and the Tay mountains are in the heart 
of Najd. Thus only the second part of this definition can 
be correct. There is also the information found in al- 
Hamdani’s Sifah and attributed to three poets from Najd, 
Tihimah and the Hijaz who try to define their respective 
localities. According to their definitions, the Hijaz begins 
in Mecca and stretches northwards along the coastal line 
until Yanbu‘, then turns eastwards at Dhul-Marwah near 
Wadi al-Qura as far as Medina. Consequently, many Hijazi 
localities south of Medina along Mt. al-Sarah as far as 
Kutnah are described either as Tihami or as Najdi localities. 
This cannot be accepted, since it conflicts with the clear 
definition of the southern borders of the Hijaz by al-Hamdani 
himself3. To describe Taif and Mt. al-Sarah as Tihami 
territories is even contradictory to the very meaning of the 
name «Tihamah» or «<al-Ghaur, namely the low lands 
between the Red Sea and Mt. al-Sarah. It is likely that 
the poems in question have been misquoted, possibly in 
order to disgrace their authors or even al-Hamdani himself, 
a malicious act similar to that directed against another poet 
quoted by al-Hamdani.4 It is more likely than not that these 
poems were the work of one author. It has not been possible 
to ascribe this erroneous location to administrative or political 


4. Al-Nag@id, vol. I, p. 798. 

2. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p.p. 214-219. 
3. Ibid., p. 51. 

4. See Ibid., p. 234. 
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factors for lack of information about the time at which they 
were composed. 


Al-Istakhri! and Ibn Hauqal? locate the Hijaz between 
al-Sirrain south of Jiddah, al-Yamamah, the two mountains 
of Tay, al-Hijr and Madyan. Al Muqaddasi’s location of 
the Hijaz is rather vague, since he situates it between the 
borders of the Yemen and Qurh (Wadi al-Qura)3, but 
describes Madyan as Hijazi+. Al-Idrisi regards Dhat ‘Irq 
as part of Tihamah,’ an opinion untraceable in other sources. 
In his Masalik, al-Bakri defines al-Suwaida’ (north of 
Medina) as the frontier of the Hijaz®. It is likely that 
this strange remark has its origin in a misreading of al- 
Hamdani’s statement:7 +45) co cal jet! disls wa Ua 
al- Hijaziyyah aimanu min al-Suwaida’ (the Hijazi Uwal 
is situated to the right of al-Suwaida’) where ui,i Uwal 
may have been alteredinto J,! awal (first). Al-Zama- 
khshari does not define the Hijaz, though he implies that 
its northern border stops short of al-Hijr which he locates 
between Syria and the Hijaz.8 It is not clear on which border 
of the Hijaz Say’ah® is situated, unless its name is a cor- 
rupted form of Sayah which is regarded by al-Asma‘i as 
part of the western borders of the Hijaz. Al-Zamakhshari, 


. Alk-Istakhri, Masdalik al-Mamatk, p. 14. 

. Ibn Haugal, Surat al-Ard, p. 19. 

. Al-Mugaddasi, Ahsan al-Tagasim, p. 94. 
. Ibid., p. 178. 

. Al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtagq, fol. 41. 

. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 22. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 130. 

. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 47. 

. Ibid., p. 83. 
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howsoever, relies on ‘Ulay in describing Haly as the Hijazi 
border with the Yemen!. As to the Hijazi borders with 
Najd, al-Zamakhshari seems to rely on the traditional opinion 
that «he who sees Mt. Hadan is already in Najd»?, which 
is unobjectionable. He, however, locates al-A‘rad between 
the Hijaz, the Yemen and Mt. al-Sarah3, an incorrect 
statement as the Hijaz is identical with Mt. al-Sarah north 
of the Yemen. 


‘Umirah b. ‘Aqil,4 followed by al-Sukkari 5, maintains that 
Najd begins (and the Hijaz ends) where the waters of Mt. 
al-Sarah turn east, and that Tihdmah ends (and the Hijaz 
begins) at the edge of the slopes of Mt. al-Sarah in the west. 
The latter is essentially true, since Tihamah is the coastal 
~ plain between the Red Sea and Mt. al-Sarah. The former 
is, however, incorrect because both the western and eastern 
slopes of Mt. al-Sarah (the Hijaz) should be regarded as 
parts of the Hijaz. Otherwise, many Hijazi localities would 
be included in Najd. ‘Arrim, when mapping Tihamah and 
’ the Hijaz, locates the latter in the mountainous area between 
Medina and Turabah from north to south, and from al- 
Nagqirah to Medina from east to west®. The first part of 
this statement is less erroneous than the second which has 
already been discussed. Lughdah records the opinion that 
the territory streching from Medina to the hills of al-‘Arj 
is Najdi, and the territory south of al-‘Arj until Mecca 


. Ibid., p. 8. 

. Ibid., p. 48. 

Ibid., p. 116. 

. Lughdah, Bildd al-‘Arab, pp. 14-15. 
. Nasr, Fibal, fol. 145. 

. ‘Arram, 7ibal, p. 424. 
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Tihami. It is likely that Najd here is a misplacement of the 
Hijaz. Lughdah also states that the frontiers of Najd begin 
where those of Tihamah end which is inaccurate. He is more 
correct when he places Najd immediately east of Wajrah, 
and Tihamah immediately west of Dhat ‘Irg.! Ibn Qutaibah’s 
location of the Hijaz and Syria at «Taima’ and Mt. al-Sarah 
of Najd» is not likely to be his actual utterance.2 Nasr iden- 
tifies the Hijaz with al-Jauz which, being a Hudhaili chain 
of hills west of Mt. al-Sarah, is too small a locality to be 
equated with the Hijaz3. Al-Hamdani equates Ptolemy’s 
Soene which he calls the island of .z ,. Suwaini, vocalized 
as Suwaina, with the Hijaz+ which is diffidult to understand. 
Qudamah correctly equates it with the region of Aswan‘. 
Al-Hamdani may have been misled by the ancient description 
of both sides of the Red Sea as inhabited by the Arabs. As 
Aswan is situated on the same latitude on which parts of 
the Northern Hijaz are located, al-Hamdani may have used 
the name Soene for the Hijaz. 


In conclusion, it will be expedient to discard most of the 
demarcations of the Hijaz proffered by the Arab authors 
in order to clear up the confusion which reigns in this field. 
As to the eastern and western borders of the Hijaz, the 
meaning of the word hijaz itself proves that they end at the 
edge of the slopes of Mt. al-Sarah. As to the southern borders, 
it is advisable to consult and accept al-Hamdani’s definition 
since he is, in this respect, a most reliable authority on de- 


. Lughdah, op.cit., pp. 336-338. 

- Ibn Qutaibah, al-Shu‘arda’, p. 358. See al-Khizanah, vol. 2, p. 171. 
. Nasr, op.cit., fol. 66. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 15; Ptolemaeus, Almajest, p. 41. 

- Qudamah, Al-Khardj (MS.) fol. 54. 
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marcating the political frontiers of the Yemen with the 
Hijaz in the roth century. According to him, the borderline 
between the Yemen and the Hijaz stretches from al- 
Hujairah in the east to Tathlith, the valley of Jurash, Kutnah 
and then Umm Jahdam in Tihamah in the west!. These 
are the Yemenite borders with the Hijaz (and Tihimah) 
which are quite unequivocally drawn. On another occasion, 
al-Hamdani describes Kutnah as the first of the Hijazi 
localities in the vicinity of the Yemen. This is a later de- 
velopment on the demarcation attempted by Ibn Khur- 
radadhbeh3 and Qudamah, who both maintain that Talhat 
al-Malik (fifty-three miles south of Kutnah) is the south- 
ernmost border of lands under Meccan administration, 
which is an ancient demarcation. Al-Idrisi follows them in 
this respect4. This delineation by al-Hamdani may clarify 
the confusing statement made by al-Asma‘i when locating 
the Hijaz between the borders of San‘a’ at al-‘Abla’ and 
Tabalah. San‘a’? here may mean the Yemen because San‘a’ 
is too far from al-‘Abla’ and Tabalah to be situated on one 
line with them.5 


There is little doubt that, about the 7th century, the 
northern borders of the Hijaz used to end immediately 
north of Medina, near Dhi Khushub and al-‘Is. For 
some Medinese, the area beginning in Wadi al-Qura 
and to the north of it was called al-Sham (Syria). Some 
authors do not even regard it as an Arab land and 
attribute to this the fact that ‘Umar had desisted from 


x. Al-Hamd§ni. Sifah, p. $1. 

2. Ibid., p. 186. 

3. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Masdltk, pp. 135 - 137. 
4. Al-Idrisi, op.cit., fol. 38. 

5. Supra, p. 21. 
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deporting the local Jews.t This assumption may: also be 
a legacy of the ancient «Provincia Arabia, or Qura ‘Arabiyyah, 
which most likely used to include these localities. The 
Prophet assigns a migdat for the pilgrim on the way from 
Syria, which means the part of Arabia north of Medina. 
Ibn al-Kalbi calls this part «Bilad al-‘Araby and locates it 
north of Tihamah,? of which Yanbu‘ and Mt. Radwa are 
regarded as the northernmost frontiers. It is to this ancient 
concept that Ikhwan al-Safa’ may have referred when they 
describe al-Yamaimah, Taif, Mecca and Medina as Hijazi, 
Yemenite, Tihami and «the home-town of the Prophet» 
respectively 3. Nevertheless, the region north of Medina was 
described as part of the Hijaz by later authors when Suragh 
was cited as the northern border of the Hijaz. Al-Hamdani 
refers to Taima’ as the capital of the ancient kingdom of the 
Hijaz4. 


It is the administrative factors that account, no doubt, for 
the confusing demarcation of the Hijazi frontiers by later 
authors. The fact that the governor of the Hijaz was respon- 
sible for the Iraqi pilgrim route south of Faid influenced 
Ibn al-Kalbi to describe the localities south of the two 
mountains of Tay as Hijazi. This statement was accepted 
by many later geographers such as al-Istakhri, Ibn Hauqal, 
al-Bakri, and Nasr. It was perhaps the reason why Tihamah 
was later incorporated partly in the Yemen and partly in 
the Hijaz, from which it was administered, Later, when 
both Mecca and Medina had their own governors with the 


1. Infra, p. 255. 

2. Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 73. 

3. RasWil, vol. 1, p. 123. 

4. Al-Hamdani, Jklil, 1, pp. 73-74. 
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southern and northern parts of the Hijaz and Tihamah 
controlled bythe governors of Mecca and Medina respec- 
tively, some authors included the northern part of Tihamah 
with the Hijaz, and the southern part of Mt. al-Sarah (the 
Hijaz) with Tihamah. Since Tihamah is also surnamed al- 
Ghaur, some authors were led to believe that it formed an 
entity separate from both the Hijaz and Tihamah, and 
located it between Yanbu‘ and al-Juhfah; this may have 
been dictated by administrative factors'. It may also account 
for the fact that some authors allot parts of the Hijaz to 
corresponding provincial capitals as «the Hijaz of Medina», 
«the Hijaz of Wadi al-Qura» and «the Hijaz of Taima’»?, 
obviously because these parts happened to be administratively 
linked with these centres. For this reason, the Hijazi localities 
from al-Haura’ northwards were regarded, in the 11th 
century, as part of Egypt3. Ibn Hazm, however, regards 
Ailah as part of the Hijaz4. 


Remarks by some authors on «the first Hijaz» seem to suggest 
that there was a «second» or even a «third) Hijaz. This 
misconception seems to have originated in a misunder- 
standing of the phrase ... JsY! jet! +, wa haddu al- Hyaz 
al-awwal (the first border of the Hijaz) which occurs in 
Ibn Fadalah’s5 definition of the Hijaz. Yaqit quotes Malik 
to the effect that Suragh is a village in the valley of Tabak 
and that it is «the farthest in the first Hijaz», Al-baji, the 


1. See Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 821; Lughdah, op.cit.. p. 79; and 
al-Muzarrid, Diwan, p. 25. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 914; Al-Hamdani, Iklil, vol. 1, p. 73+ 

. See Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 5383; Ibn Haugal, Op.cit.s Pp. 53. 

. Ibn Hazm, Famharah, p. 396. 

Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 10. 
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commentator on al-Muwatta’, attributes the first part of 
this statement to Ibn Habib, and records the opinion that 
Suragh is the Syrian locality nearest to the Hijaz.t Had 
Malik mentioned the first Hijaz, al-Baji would have mention- 
ed it too. Yaqit’s reference may have originated in a mis- 
interpretation, possibly by. ‘Iyad, of Ibn Fadalah’s report. 
The author of Akam al-Murjan greatly aggravates this 
error when he locates the first Hijaz between al-Qairawan 
and Ailah, localities which are described by al-Bakri as . 
comprising 2,5! Ji! asfal al-Ard = lower territories (of 
Egypt). Since al-Idrisi describes Ailah as being part of 
jlet! [ost jit asfal ard al-Hijaz, the author of Akam 
al-Murjan may have regarded even al-Qairawan as part 
of asfal = lower or awwal = first Hijaz.2 It may also be a 
misreading of |. ‘amal - administrative area as J 3 
awwal = first, which is not unusual. >,-‘! jb! al- Hijaz 
al-aswad = the black Hijaz = the Sarah of Shani’ah, 
compared by al-Bakri with the Hijaz of Medina}, seems 
to stem from al-Hamdani’s mention of the black moun- 
tain of Shani’ah4. ‘Umarah b. ‘Aqil describes parts of 
al-Bakri’s Hijaz of Medina as being a black haz = black - 
mountains which al-Samhidi changes to > y+ é)> hyarah 
sid = black stones®. 


Unlike the eastern and western geographical borders of 
the Hijaz which end, as has already been seen, at the edge 


. See Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p.773; and al-Baji, Muntaga, vol. 3, p. 198. 
. Akam al-Murjan, p. 407; and ai-Idrisi, op.cit., fol. 89. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 13. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 70. 

. Lughdah, op.cit., p. 15. 

. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1183. 
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of the slopes of Mt. al-Sarah, the southern and northern 
geographical borders are not easy to ascertain on the basis 
of the works of the Arab geographers. 


Throughout this work, the term «Northern Hijaz» applies 
to the whole region north of Mecca as far as Suragh and 
Ailah, including the region between the Red Sea and Dhat 
‘Irq (al-Daribah), Khaibar, Wadi al~Qura, Taima’ and 
Tabik. The occasional liberal interpretation of the eastern 
borders of the Hijaz by some authors had to be disregarded, 
since it includes most of Najd such as the two mountains 
of Tay, and al-Yamamah. The rather narrow interpretation 
by some other authors which would entail the exclusion 
of the eastern half of Mt. al-Sarah from the Hijaz was also 
disregarded. But Tihamah had to be included in the Hijaz 
because the part west of Mt. al-Sarah was often called the 
- Hijazi Tihimah as against the Yemenite Tihamah. 


PART ONE 


A REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF LOCALITIES 
AS DESCRIBED BY THE ARAB GEOGRAPHERS 


AL-ABW A’ 


Placing al-Abwa’ on the conventional route between Medina 
and Mecca, Ibn Khurradadhbeh states that it is rich in 
wells. He gives the distance between al-Abwa’ and al-Suqya 
as twenty-nine milles and the distance between al-Juhfah 
and al-Abwa’ as twenty-seven milest. Thus he places al- 
Abwa’ south of al-Suqya and north of al-Juhfah. Qudamah 
follows him?; so does Ibn Rosteh who adds that al-Abwa’ 
is a huge-sized village not far from the sea which can be rea- 
ched from there by ajourney lasting one day and one night3. 
Al-Ya‘qibi accepts their statements but only in so far as 
the location is concerned. He adds that it belongs to the 
Aslam4. Al-Mas‘idi calculates the distance between Waddan 
and al-Abwa’ as eight miles.s Ibn Rosteh calculates the 
distance between al-Suqya and al-Abwa’ as nineteen miles, 
but follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh with respect to the distance 
between al-Abwa’ and al-Juhfah.3 


Al-Mugaddasi mentions al-Abwa’ in connection with the 
route between Medina and Mecca. He states that it is equi- 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op.cit., p. 130. 
2. Qudamah, op.cit., p. 187. 

3. Ibn Rosteh,! op.cit., p. 178. 

4. Al-Ya‘qtibi, Bulddn, p. 313. 

5. Al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 235. 
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distant from both al-Juhfah to the south and al-Suqya to 
the north, from which it is separated by a day’s journey.' 
Al-Istakhri calculates the distance between al~Abwa’ and 
Waddan to the east as six miles, adding that al-Abwa’ is on 
the pilgrim route and that «t» - which may refer to either 
al-Abwa’ or Waddan - was the residence of the Ja‘fari chief 
during his stay there.2 Ibn Haugqal is more explicit about 
this, stating that al-Abwa’ is the residence of the chief in 
question.3 He gives the same location as al-Istakhri whose 
statement is attributed by Yaqit to Abi Zaid4. 


‘Arram remarks that the water of the valley of Arah flows 
first into al-Abwa’, then into Waddan and then into al- 
Turaifah, a small village on the sea coasts. This seems very 
accurate as al-Abwa’ is higher than Waddan to the west 
which lies between al-Abwa’ and the sea, contrary to al- 
Istakhri’s statement. ‘Arram also says that al-Hasha, the 
mountain of al-Abwa’, is to the right of Arah on the right 
hand side of the route from Medina to Mecca. This 
mountain is situated by the valley of Bu‘q which is flanked 
by the valley of Shass to the left and al-Hasha to the right. 
Al-Abwa’ is half a mile from there’. The whole statement 
is repeated by al-Bakri without reference to his source.7 


Al-Zubairi says that Arthad is the valley whose water flows 


. Al-Maqaddasi, op.cit., p. 106. 
. Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 25. 

. Ibn Haugqal, op.cit., p. 33. 

. Yaqit, Mujam, vol. 4, p. 910. 
. ‘Arram, op.cit., p. 405. 

. Ibid., p. 411. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 449. 
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into al-Abwa’.! This statement is attributed, in al-Bakri’s 
Mu‘jam, to Ibn Habib who adds that the distance from 
al-Abwa’ to Medina is four miles?, which cannot be accepted 
unless «miles» reads «days». Al-Bakri also quotes Ibn Habib 
to the effect that al-Shaba, near al-Abwa’, is Juhaini terri- 
tory, which was true before his time3. In a third passage 
al-Bakri borrows ‘Arram’s statement about the link between 
Waddan, al-Turaifah and al-Abwa’ without reference to 
a source.4 (The Egyptian edition of al-Bakri’s Mu‘yam 
prefers al-Turaiqah which contradicts al-Bakri’s spelling 
of it in another entry when he states clearly that it is al- 
Turaifah.)5 Al-Bakri describes al-Turaifah exactly as ‘Arram 
does though he quotes al-Sakini once only.® 


As to the derivation of the name al-Abwa’, there are different 
theories. Kuthayyir is quoted as a source for two of them, 
both related by al-Bakri. Kuthayyir in one place ascribes 
the name to the prevalence of epidemics there sus), which 
al-Bakri immediately refutes as irrelevant7. In another 
place, Kuthayyir attributes it to the alleged circumstance 
that the rain water lingers 153 there, which is improbable.® 
Yaqit reports Kuthayyir as providing a third derivation, 
namely, that people tend to settle there ipo, 


. Al-Zubairi, Nasab, p. 408. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 136. 

. Ibid., p. 777. 

. Ibid., p. 1052. 

. Ibid., p. 891. 

. Ibid., p. 1052. 

. Ibid., p. 102. 

. Ibid., p. 1257. 

. Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 100. 
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But Yaqit also refers to the attempts to link it with constant 
rain which he traces back to the philologist Marthad.? Al- 
Bakri mentions al-Abwa’ when mapping the conventional 
route between Medina and Mecca, and follows al-Hamdani 
with respect to the distances to and from al-Abwa’, without 
referring to a source. He stresses, however, that travellers 
occasionally choose to avoid al-Abwa’ and take the route 
leading through Waddan, preferring the diversion through 
al-Abwa’ for a stretch of approximately eight miles.? His 
source seems to be Waki‘ or al-Asadi.3 According to al- 
Bakri, al-Abwa’ is a town with a minbar, subject to the ad- 
ministration of al-Fur‘.4 As to the place called Mut‘in by 
al-BakriS and Muz‘in by Yaqit,© both authors quote the 
poem by Kuthayyir in support of their respective variants 
of the name. They both locate it between al-Suqya and al- 
Abwa’, a location which Yaqit attributes to Ibn al-Sikkit. 


Al-Hamdani places al-Abwa’ south of al-Suqya and north 
of al-Juhfah at the latitude 22’. 30° . He assesses the distance 
from al-Sugqya to al-Abwa’ at nineteen miles and that from 
al-Abwa’ to al-Juhfah at twenty-three miles.7 He quotes 
a Hijazi poet, al-‘Ajlani, to the effect that al-Abwa’ is situated 
between Mt. Quds and the valley of Waddan’. Al-Hajari 
states that al-Hasha is a locality between Marr, Shaukan 


. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 100. 

, Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 954. 

. See al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1017, and Waki‘, Manazil, fol. §1. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1021. 

. Ibid., p. 1240. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 568. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 185. 

. Ibid., p. 218. 
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and Khals Arah.! Nasr places it between Mecca and Medina.? 
He does the same with regard to al-Abwa’3, and describes 
Arthad as the valley of al-Abwa’.4 ‘Iyad describes al-Abwa’ 
as a dependency of Medina subject to the administration 
of al-Fur’.5 Al-Idrisi places al-Abwa (al-Abwa’), which 
he describes as a halt with wells, in the fifth part of the 
second climate, adding that it is at a distance of twenty- 
seven miles from both al-Juhfah and al-Suqya.® 


Al-Maqdisi states that al-Abwa’ is a halt between Mecca 
and Medina’ and calculates the distance from al-Abwa’ to 
Waddan as six miles’. Waki‘, followed by Al-Bakri, describes 
the valley of al-Abwa’9 as the richest in the tamarisk trees 
among all the valleys. According to Yaqit, al-Sukkari 
describes al-Abwa’ as a barren mountain, devoid of any 
sort of vegetation except for khazam and basham, adding 
that it belongs to the tribes of Khuza‘ah and Damrah.!° 
This description is identical with that of ‘Arram with respect 
to al-Hasha. However, in another entry, Yaqit records 
part of this statement to describe al-Hasha itself'!. As to 


. Al-Hajari, Nawadir, part 2, fol. 150. 

. Nasr, op.cit., fol. 100. 

. Ibid., fol. 4. 

. Ibid., fol. 11. 

. ‘Iyad, Masharig, vol. 1, p. 49. 

. Al-Idrisi, op.cit., fol. 37. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op.cit., vol. 4, p. 133. 

. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 182. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 102; and Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 50. 

10. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 100. Al-Sukkari here may be a misreading 
of al-Sakini. 

11. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 271. 
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al-Shaba Yaqit states that it is a valley in al-Uthaill (in 
al-Safra’ ), and a dependency of Medina with a spring called 
Khaif al-Shaba which belongs to the B. Ja‘far.t Al-Bakri, 
in his Masalik, mentions two mosques of the Prophet near 
al-Abwa’, one is five miles distant and the other is eight 
miles distant.2 His source is obscure, but al-Asadi mentions 
these two mosques south of al-Abwa’ as well as a third in 
al-Abwa’ itself and a fourth at two miles to its north. 
Al-Asadi maintains that the valley between Mt. Quds and Mt. 
Baqil (Thafil) is the valley of al-Abwa’. He adds that there 
are wells and cisterns, one of which lies near the (government) 
palace, in al-Abwa’.3 Waki‘ mentions a quadrilateral cistern 
near the small (government) palace. According to him, the 
distances from al-Abwa’ are twenty-three miles to al-Juhfah; 
sixteen miles to al-Sugy4; two miles to the hills of Yumn; 
eight miles to either Waddan or the pass of Hirsha; seven 
miles to the half-way sign on the route from Medina to 
Mecca; and, finally, eleven miles to the spring of Ja‘far b. 
Sulaiman at (the valley of) Rabigh.4 


Al-Abwa’ is well-known in that area as it is the place where 
the Prophet’s mother was buried, though Shaikh Rushdi 
Mulhis identifies al-Abwa’ with al-Khuraibah.5 This had 
been generally the case until recently when the ancient 
name al-Abwa’ was revived. - 


. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 246. 

. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 75. 

. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1017. 

Waki, Mandzil, fols. 50-51. 

. See al-Azraqi, Akhbar, vol. 2, p. 220. 
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AL-AGHR 4’ 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions al-Aghra’ on the pilgrim 
route from Ailah to Medina. He locates it south of Madyan 
and north of an unnamed way-station north of al-Kilabah.* 
Ibn Rosteh follows him to the letter,? but al-Muqaddasi, 
while assuming the same geographical location, misreads 
the name al-Aghra’ as al-A‘ra’, and al-Kilabah as al-Kilayah3. 


Ibn Rosteh indicates that al-Aghra’ lies on the inland route; 
al-Muqaddasi says that it lies on the old and abandoned 
one, while Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions only one route, 
the conventional inland one. 


Al-Ya‘qibi also lists it as a halt on the inland route, but 
differs from the other two in naming the anonymous stop 
to the south which he calls Qalis.4 He passes over al-Kilabah 
in silence. Thus it is difficult to be sure whether he means 
by Qalis the unnamed halt, or a replacement of al-Kilabah. 
Waki‘ locates al-Aghra’, which he calls al-Agharr, south 
of Qalis and north of al-Kilébah,5 which cannot be accepted 
as al-Aghra’ should be located south of Madyan and north 


. Ibn Kurradadhbeh, op.cit., p. 149. 
. Ibn Rosteh, op.cit., p. 183. 

. Al-Mugaddasi, op.cit., pp. 110, III. 
. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 341. - 
Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
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of Qalis. The latter separates al-Aghra’ in the north from 
al-Kilabah in the south. Musil correctly favours the form 
of al-Agharr.! 


Neither al-Bakri nor Yaqit have any mention of it which 
may imply that it lost its importance to another place and 
fell into oblivion to reappear later under another name. 
Nevertheless, al-Idrisi does mention it on the inland route 
between Ailah and Medina. He locates it south of Madyan 
- and north of an unnamed halt north of Ankilayah (al-Kilabah). 
However, al-Aghra’ re-appears in al-Idrisi’s work, as al- 
A‘da’,? 


1. Musil, The Northern Hegdz, p. 322. 
2. Al-Idrisi, op.cit., fol. 89. 
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AILAH 


Ailah was the most important way station on the pilgrim 
route between Egypt and the Holy Cities of Arabia. The 
Palestinian pilgrim caravans used to pass through Ailah 
at times. Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates it north of Haql and 
south of an anonymous halt south of al-Hafr.! He counts 
it among the Egyptian provinces”, and describes it as the 
extreme eastern limit of Egypt.3 


Al-Ya‘qiibi situates Ailah on the Palestinian pilgrim route 
to Mecca and mentions that the Syrian caravans may also 
choose this way if they wish to join the Palestinians, the 
Maghribis and the Egyptians.4 The last halt mentioned by 
al-Ya‘qibi on the Egyptian pilgrim route west of Ailah is — 
al-Quizum, at a distance of six days. Sharaf al-Ba‘l is the 
first stop to the south. According to al-Ya‘qibi, Ailah is 
a flourishing town on the «salt sea» and a meeting place of 
pilgrims from Syria, Egypt and the Maghrib. It is rich in 
trade but its population is heterogeneous. Some of its in- 
habitants have claimed to be clients of ‘Uthman, and there 
is a robe in existence which is said to have been bestowed 
by the Prophet upon Ru’bah b. Yuhannah when they met 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op.cit., p. 149. 
2. Ibid., p. 81. 

3. Ibid., p. 83. 

4. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 330. 
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at Tabik.! 


All Ibn Rosteh has to say about Ailah is that it lies on the 
coast of the sea of Faris. He locates it north of Sharaf al- 
Naml (Ba‘l) and south of an unnamed halt south of al-Hafr.? 
The latter has become al-Hisn in Qudamah’s Kharaj, just 
as Sharaf al-Naml has become Sharaf al-Ba‘. Otherwise, 
Qudamah’s location is in concordance with that of his pre- 
decessors3. He also says that the town called Ailah is situated 
on the shore of a gulf of the sea of Faris. Qudimah regards 
Ailah as one of the provinces of lower Egypt.5 In one 
passage, Ibn al-Faqih states that Ailah forms the extreme 
eastern limit of Egypt®. In another passage, however, he 
says that it is the south western limit of Syria.7 According 
to him, Ailah is the eastern end of the Wilderness.2 Al- 
Hamdani quotes Ptolemy to the effect that the gulf of Ailah 
is] on the western border of Arabia.9 He also mentions the 
coast of Ailah whichis not to be confused with a Hijazi moun- 
tain of the same name!°, among the coastal strips of Ara- 
bia.t! As regards the tribes inhabiting that area, al-Hamdani 
says that the territories of the Baliy extend between Tabik, 


. Ibid., p. 341. 

. Ibn Rosteh, op.cit., p. 183. 
. Qudamah, op.cit., p. 190. 

. Ibid., p. 230. 

. Ibid., p. 247. 

. Ibn al-Faqih, Buldan, p. 57. 
. Ibid., p. 92. 

. Ibid., p. 69. 

. Al-Hamadani, Sifah, p. I. 
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Mt. Sharah, Ma‘an and Ailah.t Waki‘, who locates Ailah 
south of J> (manzil = an anonymous halt?), states that 
the Medina-bound Egyptian route bifurcates there, with 
the inland route leading to Sharaf al-Ba‘l, and the coastal 
route leading to ‘Aininah.? 


Al-Mas‘idi records what was already common knowledge 
that Ailah is situated on the coast of the sea of Faris, but 
he calls it the Ethiopian Sea3. He also records the episode 
of Ru’bah b. Yuhannah, whom he calls Yuhannah b. Ru’bah, 
upon whom the Prophet bestowed a robe of honour.4 
Al-Muhallabi records the way stations between al-Fustat 
and Ailah. He states that the halt to its north, at a day’s 
distance from it, is called the pass of Ailah ai ize. Describ- 
ing Ailah, al-Muhallabi remarks that it is a flourishing 
town on the «salt sea», a meeting place of the pilgrims from 
Syria and al-Fustaét. Some of its inhabitants claim to have 
been clients of ‘Uthman, and it is said that it possesses 
the robe of honour which the Prophet bestowed upon Yu- 
hannah b. Ru’bah when they met at Tabak. He estimates 
that the land tax levied in Ailah amounts to approximately 
3000 dinars. Al-Muhallabi locates Ailah in the third climate 
at thirty degrees of latitude.s Yaqit states that Haql is 
sixteen miles south of Ailah.6 This statement is reminiscent 
of the system followed by al-Muhallabi which suggests that 
he might have been Yaqit’s source. 


. Ibid., p. 130. 

Waki, Mandzil, fol. 114. 

. Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 51. 

. Ibid., p. 272. 

Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 423. 
. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 299. 
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Al-Istakhri states that the Arabian part of the sea of Faris 
ends at Ailah,! a statement borrowed by Ibn Hauqal.? The 
latter’s remark that the Qulzum coast ends at Ailah in the 
east where the Arab territories begin,3 is clearly borrowed 
from al-Istakhri.4 So is’ the information that the sea of 
Faris extends from ‘Abbadan to Ailah, bordering about 
three quarters of Arabia, the rest of which is bordered by 
Syria from Ailah to Balis; and that the wilderness adjacent 
to Ailah does not form part of Arabia. Al-Istakhri’s des- 
cription of Ailah as a prosperous small town with a few 
farms whose Jews still treasure a deed from the Prophet, 


and where the Jews who defied (God) in not observing the 
sabbath are said to have been transformed into monkeys 
and pigs, 7 is also found in Ibn Hauqal’s work.® Ibn Haugal 
proffers no new information when he states that the distance 
between al-Jar and Ailah equals twenty days’ journey,9 
because al-Istakhri has already said so.!° Nor is there anything 
new about Ibn Hauqal’s assessment of the distance bet- 
ween Egypt and Medina as twenty day’s journey and the 
statement that the Egyptian and Syrian pilgrims meet at 
Ailah at the southern end of the Syrian steppe,1! as this 


. Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 20. 
. Ibn Haugal, op.cit., p. 18. 
. Ibid., p. 18. 

. Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 20. 
. Ibn Hauaal, op.cit., p. 18. 
. Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 20. 
. Ibid., p. 31. 

. Ibn Haugal, op.cit., p. 48. 
. Ibid., p. 40. 

. Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 27. 
. Ibn Hauaal, op.cit., p. 40. 
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assumption is recorded by al-Istakhri,t who adds that there 
is no need to map the Egyptian pilgrim route, as the Egypt- 
ians mix with the Syrians at Ailah whence the two routes 
become one and the Syrian steppe begins.? Neither of these 
accounts is repeated by Ibn Haugal. It should be noticed, 
however that neither author makes any attempt to enumera- 
te the stations on the Syrian route. Ibn Hauqal3 borrows al- 
Istakhri’s report about Taran which he describes as the 
most dangerous place between the Quizum and Ailah.4 
Even al-Istakhri’s description of the different sorts of fish 
found near AilahS is,as only to be expected, taken over by 
Ibn Haugqal.® 


The author of Hudiid al-‘Alam describes Ailah as a Syrian 
borough on the coast of the Quizum sea where the steppes 
of Egypt and Syria divide.7 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih claims that 
- Ailah has a minbar.8 Al-Muqaddasi substitutes Wailah 
for Ailah and says, 


«Wailah stands on an arm of the China Sea. It is a con- 
siderable and flourishing city possessing many palm 
trees, and fish in plenty. It is the port of Palestine and 
the emporium of al-Hijaz. The common people call 
it Ailah, but the true Ailah lies near by it and is now 


. Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 28. ; 
. Ibid., p. 28. a 

- Ibn Hauaal, op.cit., p. 46. 

Al-Istakhri, op.cit., p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 16. 

. Ibn Hauaal, op.cit., p. 30. 

Hudid al-‘ Alam, p. 149. 

. Al-‘Iqd al-Farid, vol. 3, p. 296. 
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in ruins. This is the place of which God- may He be 
exalted - has said: ‘Enquire of them concerning the 
village that was situate on the sea’.» 


According to al-Muqaddasi: 


«Syria, al-Hijaz and Egypt dispute between them as 
to which province belongs Wailah - even as is the case 
with regard to ‘Abbadan- but it is more properly included 
in Syria, since its weights and measures and the customs 
of its people are those of that province. Further, as 
before stated, it is the port of Palestine, from which 
the merchants sail to sea.»! 


He also regards it as part of the Arabian steppe.” 


Al-Mugaddasi, who divides Syria into four zones, counts 
Ailah, together with Tabik and several others, among the 
towns of a belt he calls the valley of al-Ghaur. Ma‘an is 
enumerated among the towns of another belt.3 He states 
that there are several routes between Ailah and Medina and 
adds that Ailah is situated on the pilgrim route from the 
Islamic west. (The editor reads WS for ‘+ and is 
followed by the translator, p. 168. It is obviously attributable 
to a scribe’s error.) Al-Muqaddasi locates Ailah north of 
Sharaf al-Ba‘l, which he calls, in another place, Sharaf 
Dha al-Naml.4 He is alone in omitting the unnamed halt 
north Ailah, as he locates the latter immediately to the south 
of al-Hafr.5 


. Al-Maqaddasi, op.cit., pp. 178-179; English translation, pp. 292-294. 
. Ibid., p. 249. 

. Ibid., p. 186. 

. Ibid., p. 112. 

. Ibid., p. 215. 
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Al-Magqdisi lists Ailah among the principal towns of the 
Hijaz!. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr quotes al-Waqidi when saying that 
al-Zuhri was buried in Shaghb and Bada in the Baliyyih 
(Ailah) region.? Al-Birini situates it on the Quizum Sea 
or on a gulf of that sea, calling it the Ailah of Transforma- 
tion <' (it is printed <'). According to al-Birini, its 
longitude is 56° and its latitude is 23.50. He lists it among 
the towns of the third climate in Arabia.3 In his Masahk, 
al-Bakri describes Ailah as a large village with markets and 
mosques, and many Jews among its population. He situates 
it on the conventional inland route between Egypt and 
Medina north of Haql and south of Batn Najd (sic). Even 
Ailah is corrupted in the MS. to ‘Anmulah‘. He also reports 
the story of the Ailah delegation to the Prophet, but differs 
from the others in stating that it was the Ailah chief who 
presented the Prophet with the robe and with a white mule 
in Tabak.4 He quotes Sa‘idb. Ghalib al-Jaihani when saying 
that the frontiers of Arabia extend from the Ailah coast 
eastward to Kufa.5 He also states that the Red Sea is called 
the Sea of Ailah between al-Haura’ and the Quizum and 
lists Ailah among the towns situated on that Sea.° 


In his Mu‘jam, al-Bakri, relying on the authority of Ibn 
Habib, identifies Uthal with the valley of Ailah.7 He quotes 


. Al-Maqdisi, op.cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 

. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, p. 116. 
. Al-Biriini, Qdniin, vol. 2, p. 557. 
. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 

. Ibid., fol. 22. 

. Ibid., fol. 32. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 105. 
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Abi ‘Ubaidah to the effect that Ailah is half way between 
Egypt and Mecca; and al-Ahwal on the derivation of its 
name.! He also believes that there is another name for Ailah, 
Dar al-Qunfudh, and quotes a poem by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Anbasah in support of this assumption.? It seems however, 
that the word in question is only a poetic metaphor with a 
satirical undertone which, moreover refers to another Ailah 
situated inland near Medina. In another passage, al-Bakri 
counts Ailah among the lower provinces of Egypt.3 Yaqit 
attributes to Ibn al-Kalbi a statement on the origin of the 
name of Ailah4 which is ascribed by al-Bakri to al-Ahwal.5 
He also quotes Abi ‘Ubaidah to the effect that Ailah is a 
Syrian town, © and relates Ibn al-Sikkit’s statement that 
the Hisma mountains and land, which are inhabited by 
the Judham, lie between Ailah and the land of the ‘Urdrah.7 
To Aba Zaid, Yaqit attributes the two above-quoted state- 
ments found in the works of al-Istrkhri and Ibn Hauqal, 
one concerning Ailah and its population® and the other 
concerning Taran.? 


Al-Sam‘ani says that Ailah is a town on the Quizum coast 
adjacent to the territories of Egypt. He adds that al-Zuhri 


me 


. Ibid., p. 216. 

. Ibid., p. 594- 

. Ibid., p. 1143. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, Pp. 422. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 216. 
Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. I, p. 422. 
. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 267. 

. Ibid., vol. 1, Pp. 422. 

. Ibid., vol. I, p. 811. 
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died in a place in the region of Ailah called Bada and 
Shaghb «two valleys on one day’s journey from Ailah».! 
Al-Baladhuri says that the Prophet accepted a 300 dinars 
tribute annually from Ailah when Yuhannah b. Ru’bah 
met him at Tabik.? ‘Iyid describes Ailah as a known «Syrian» 
town half way between al-Fustat (Cairo) and Mecca, attri- 
buting the statement to Abi ‘Ubaidah.3 Nasr also states 
that Ailah is a Syrian town, but drows attention to the claim 
that it is the end of the Hijazi frontiers and the beginning 
of the Syrian.4 The author of 4kam al-Murjan places Ailah 
in the first Hijaz JsMI jl+!, and adds that the Jews of 
Ailah treasure a deed from the Prophet penned by ‘Ali.5 


Al-Idrisi locates Ailah on the pilgrim route between Egypt 
and Medina, north of Haql and south of an anonymous 
halt which, in its turn, lies to the south of al Hafr. Des- 
cribing Ailah, al-Idrisi says that it is a’ small town and a 
centre of Arab (Beduin) trade.S He adds that a part of the 
sea of China passes near Madyan and Ailah to the Qul- 
zum.7 He enumerates Ailah among the famous localities in 
the fifth part of the third climate.’ 


The Arab. geographers’ accounts of the routes between 
Ailah and Medina and Mecca are discussed elsewhere. 


. Al-Sam‘ani, Ansdb, p. 55. 

Al-Baladhuri, Fut ih, p. 71. 

‘lyad, Mashariq, vol. 1, p. 50. 

. Nasr, op.cit., fol. 6. 

. Akam al-Murjan, p. 35. For the «first Hijaz» see supra, p. 30. 
Al-Idrisi, op.cit., fol. 89. 

. Ibid., fol. 5. 

. Ibid., fol. 89. 
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Ibn Khurradadhbeh does not mention al-‘Arj among the | 
recorded halts on the conventional route between Mecca 
and Medina, but refers to it when mapping the route to 
Medina followed by the Prophet when he emigrated from 
Mecca. He locates al-‘Arj between al-Qahah and the hill 
of al-A‘yar.! Al-Ya‘qibi mentions it on the conventional 
route between Medina and Mecca, placing it between al- 
Ruwaithah and Suqya B. Ghifar towards Mecca, and adds 
that it belongs to the Aslam.? All Ibn Rosteh has to say 
about al-‘Arj is that it lies between al-Ruwaithah and al- 
Suqya in the direction of Mecca.3 


Ibn al-Fagih says that Mt. al-‘Arj which lies between Mecca 
and Medina, stretches to Syria and is adjacent to Mt. 
Lebanon at Hims, and continues under the name al-Lukam 
as far as Antioch and Musayyisah, is one of the marvels of 
Medina.4 This statement has subsequently been borrowed 
by al-Idrisi without referring to either Ibn al-Faqih or al- 
Asma‘i who seems to be the former’s source.> Ibn al-Faqih 
also quotes al-Asma‘i as saying that the border of Tihamah 
(edited Yamamah) converges with that of the Hijaz at the 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op.cit., p. 130. 
2. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 313. 

3. Ibn Rosteh, op.cit., p. 178. 

4. Ibn al-Faqih, op.cit., p. 25. 

5. Al-Idrisi, op.cit., fol. 88. 
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hills of al-‘Arj.! Al-Bakri does not mention the source of 
this statement when recording it.? 


Al-Hamdani enumerates al-‘Arj (edited al-Mazj) together 
with al-Majnabiyyat which should read al-Khubaitat owing 
to the proximity of al-Khabt, among Juhaini territories.3 
He places al-‘Arj at twenty-four miles from both al- 
Ruwaithah and al-Suqya, giving its degree of latitude as 
23'.4 He states, on the authority of Ibn al-Musayyib, that 
al-Abyad, the mountain of al-‘Arj, emerges from the 
mountain range al-Sarah.s Al-Bakri, when borrowing this 
statement does not mention his source,® while Yaqit, in 
one passage, traces it back to Ibn al-Kalbi who attributes 
it to Ibn al-Musayyib,7 and, in another passage, merely 
to al-Hamdani himself.§ 


‘Arram states that Wariqdn, which is the first mountain 
after Medina, on the left hand side in the direction of Mecca, 
ends at the «evening meal» halt between al-Ruwaithah and 
al-‘Arj, while Mt. Quds starts at the «evening meal» halt 
between al-‘Arj and al-Sugqya with the Rakibah pass sepa- 
rating the two mountains. ‘Arrim says that al-‘Arj lies in 
the lower Nahb, and that the valley of al-‘Arj which has 


. Ibn al-Faqih, op.cit., p. 27. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 322. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 

. Ibid., p. 184. 

. Ibid., p. 49. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 8. 

. Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 206. 
. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 66. 
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certain kinds of trees and grass, is called Masihah.t Al-Bakri 
borrows the whole statement without acknowledging his 
source but with a number of erroneous alterations such 
as placing al-‘Arj in the upper Nahb, instead of the lower 
Nahb, and locating some villages near Wariqan with al-‘Ar) 
to their left, and with al-Sayalah, al-Rauha’ and al-Ruwaithah 
to the right of Wariqan.? ‘Arrim states clearly that Mt. 
Wariqin lies on the left side of the route in the direction 
of Mecca, with the three above-mentioned villages to. the 
right of Mt. Quds on the right of that route with al-‘Arj 
on the route.3 Hamad al-Jasir is no doubt correct when 
reading «—* in ‘Arram’s MS as “:—. despite the editor’s 
insistence on the contrary.4 Thus it is clear that all four 
villages are situated on the right hand side of Wariqan with 
one of them on its far right on the other side of the route. 
Al-Bakri seems to have been misled by his own error when 
he described Warigdn as the first mountain encountered by 
travellers from Mecca to Medinas which is contrary to fact 
and to ‘Arram’s statement. 


Though al-Bakri, in one entry, follows ‘Arram in calling 
the valley of al-‘Arj Masihah° (edited Masyahah), he, in 
another, chooses the name al-Munbajis.7 He also says that 
Mt. Quds is the mountain of al-‘Arj,8 though, in another 


. ‘“Arrim, op.cit., pp. 401-4. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 1377, 1050-52. 
‘Arram, op. cit., p. 401. 

‘Arram, op. cit., p. 4036. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1377: 

. Ibid., p. 1052. 

. Ibid., P. 930. 

. Ibid., p. 9I. 
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passage, he follows al-Hamdani - as has been seen - in con- 
ferring this distinction upon al-Abyad.’ It is, however, not 
contradictory, as Quds is a name for two mountains in that 
locality; one is called al-Abyad - the white - and the other 
al-Aswad - the grey. As regards al-‘Arj itself, al-Bakri en- 
umerates it among the twelve villages with minbars which 
are under the control of al-Fur‘’.2 He describes al-‘Arj as a 
principal village with a mosque of the Prophet,3 counts 
the lower parts of al-‘Arj among the Juhaini lands, in one 
passage,4 and, in another, among that of the Aslam.5 As to 
the distances to and from al-‘Arj, al-Bakri says that it is two 
miles from al-Uthayah,® seventeen from al-Suqya,7 three 
from the pass of al-‘Arj,8 fourteen from al-Ruwaithah, 
three from the mosque of the Prophet at al-‘Arj and, according 
to al-Sakini, five miles from the hill that contains two or 
three graves.9 


On the derivation of the name al-‘Arj, al-Bakri mentions two 
theories attributing both to the poet Kuthayyir who ascribes 
the name to its winding paths ¢.~, in one place,!° and to 
the curves eroded in its soil by the rain 4: Ux~) cv, 


. Ibid., p. 8. 

. Ibid., p. 1021. 

. Ibid., p. 930. 

. Ibid., p. 38. 

« Ibid., p. 930. 

. Ibid., p. 954. 

. Ibid., p. 930. 

. Ibid., p. 686 
Ibid., p. 930. 

. Ibid., p. 930. 

. Ibid., p. 1257. 
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Yaqit, while ascribing to Kuthayyir that it is called so because 
it is situated on a diversion from the route, attributes to 
Ibn al-Kalbi a fourth deriving from the campaigns of the 
Tubba‘ who noticed lame ¢ + animals there. Yaqit fares 
no better than al-Bakri on the subject of al-‘Arj. He describes 
it as a principal village of one of the valleys of Taif, a state- 
ment taken over by Abi al-Fida’. Though he places it in the 
land of the Hudhail, Yaqit describes it as the border of 
Tihamah, seventy-eight miles from Medina.t These state- 
ments cannot all be made about one locality as the land of 
the Hudhail is too far from Medina to be calculated as such. 
There are two places called ‘Arj, one of which is near Taif 
and the other is Mt. ‘Arj and its village between Mecca 
and Medina. After relating al-Asma‘i’s warning to the neces- 
sity to distinguish between al-‘Arj, the valley of Taif, and 
al-‘Arj, the pass between Mecca and Medina, Yaqit follows 
this definition, describing what he thinks a third ‘Arj which, 
lying on the pilgrim route, is no other than al-‘Arj in question? 
and to which he obviously refers when quoting al-Asma‘i’s 
statement about Rakiibah being a hill near al-‘Arj,3 and 
which al-Asma‘i regards as lying on the border between 
Tihimah and the Hijaz.4 


According to al-Muqaddasi, al-‘Arj is equidistant from 
both Sugya B. Ghifar and al-Rauha’ on the conventional 
route at one day’s journey.’ Al-Mugqaddasi remarks that 
there is in the proximity of al-‘Arj, «a hill through which 


Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 637. 
. Yaqtit, Mujam, vol. 3, p. 637- 
. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 811. 

. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 902. 

. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 106. 
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it is said Gabriel hewed for the Prophet, peace and blessing 
be upon him, at the time of his emigration a pathway to 
al-Madinay.t Al-Asadi is quoted as saying that there is a 
mosque of the Prophet, three miles east of al-‘Arj, called 
the mosque of al-Munbajis, which is the name of the valley 
of al-‘Arj, and two cisterns built on a spring called al- 
Munbajis eight miles from al-‘Arj. He also says that al-Suqya 
is situated seventeen miles from al-‘Arj in the direction 
of Mecca, that al-Ruwaithah is fourteen miles from al-‘Arj 
which is three miles from the pass of al-‘Arj and two miles 
from al-Uthayah.2 Waki‘ states that al-‘Arj, which belongs 
to the Muzainah, possesses many wells and is situated near 
three graves. The distance from al-‘Arj are fourteen miles 
to al-Ruwaithah; eleven miles to al-Taliib; seventeen miles 
to al-Suqya; and three miles to the local mosque of the 
Prophet.3 Al-Azhari states that al-‘Arj is a halt between 
Mecca and Medina.4 This statement is borrowed by al- 
Zamakhshari.s The scribe of al-Bakri’s Masalk changes 
al-‘Arj to al-Qadah, in one place, and to al-‘Arfaj,7 in 
another. According to al-Bakri, there is a mosque of the 
Prophet at a distance of three miles from al-‘Arj. Al-Uthayah 
has become, in his Masalik, al-Inabah.® 


. Ibid., p. 103. The English translation pp. 156-157. 
. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. 1013-14. 

. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 48-49. 

. Alj-Azhari, Tahdhib, vol. 1, p. 356. 

. Al-Zamakhshari, #ibda/, p. 108. 

. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 22. 

. Ibid., fol. 23. 

. Ibid., fol. 75. 
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AL-‘AUNID (AL-‘UWAINID) 


Al-Ya‘qibi seems to be the first Arab geographer in whose 
surviving work the name ‘Aunid occurs. He mentions it 
while mapping the coastal route from Ailah to Mecca, and 
locates it south of ‘Aininah. According to him, it is separated 
from Duba in the south by five halts.1 This indicates that 
unless al-Ya‘qubi’s account is marred by scribal mistakes, 
it is not based on first-hand experience, but on extremely 
inaccurate sources. The distance between al-Nabk and 
Duba is too short to require four days’ journey as he assumes 
it to be. Nor does the distance from ‘Aininah to Duba 
require seven days, as it can be covered in no more than 
two days. The distance from al-Haura’ to al-Juhfah on the 
other hand must have necessitated the interposition of not 
only one halt, as he supposes, but at least eight. As to the 
distance between al-Haura’ and al-Jar, and between al-Jar 
and al-Juhfah, they cannot be covered without intervening 
halts. 


Waki‘ locates al-‘Aunid north of al-Wajh and south of al- 
Murrah or al-Maddah which he places south of Duba.? 
Thus what is located by al-Ya‘qibi six days’ journey north 
of Duba, is situated by Waki‘ two days’ journey south of it. 
Though neither author is accurate, the margin of error in 
Waki® is narrower. Qudamah locates al-‘Aunid south of 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 341. 
2. Waki®, Mandazil, fol. 114. 
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Duba and north of al-Wajh which is almost correct, though 
al-‘Aunid is nearer Dubai than al-Wajh.t Al-Muqaddasi 
mentions not only one locality named ‘Aunid but two, the 
second being a watering place in the open country of 
Taima’ two days’ journey from Amman.? As to the ‘Aunid 
in question, al-Muqaddasi differs from his predecessors 
in locating it on both the inland and the coastal route from 
Ailah to Medina and Mecca. On the inland route, he situates 
it, on one occasion, at one day’s journey from Bada Ya‘qib, 
but makes no mention of it in a later reference to that route. 
On the coastal route, he follows Qudamah in locating it south 
of Duba and north of al-Wajh which he misreads as al- 
Ruhbah. He repeats this location on another occasion. Al- 
‘Aunid does not lie on the inland route.3 


Both Waki‘ and Qudamah remain silent on the subject of 
al-‘Aunid, while al-Ya‘qibi refers to it as a populated area 
with palm groves and gold mines. Al-Muqaddasi describes 
al-‘Aunid as a Hijazi town and a dependency of Medina in 
one passage, and of Qurh in another. He states that it is the 
port of Qurh ( = Wadi al-Qura) with an adequate anchorage, 
and refers to the abundance of honey there.4 


Al-Bakri does not mention al-‘Aunid in his Mu‘jam and, » 
but for the sake of zabarjad (chrisolite), might have totally 
disregarded it in his Masalik, where he mentions it in dis- 
cussing the special products of Arabia. He states there that 
chrysolite is found on Zabarjadah which he describes as 


. Qudamah, op. cit., p. I9I. 

. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 26, 250, 253. 

. Ibid., pp. 107, 110, 112. : 
. Ibid., pp. 69, 84. 
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an island lying between al-‘Aunid and al-Haura’. An island 
bearing this name is still known in the Red Sea, but lies at 
too great a distance from both al-Haura’ and al-‘Aunid for 
al-Bakri’s location to be accurate. Apparently, al-Bakri does 
not agree with al-Muqaddasi in regarding al-‘Aunid as the 
port of Wadi al-Qura, since he assigns this function to al- 
Haura’.2 This variation may be due to a deterioration in 
security at Wadi al-Qura between the time of al-Muqaddasi 
and the time of al-Bakri’s source, or to a different inter- 
pretation of Wadi al-Qura. 


Al-Idrisi describes al-‘Aunid as a port with fresh water. 
Opposite to it lies the isle of al-Nu‘man ten miles from the 
coast. Al-Idrisi, however, follows al-Ya‘qibi in placing 
al-‘Aunid north of Duba, which cannot be accurate. 


In al-Idrisi’s work, the locality in question can be read either 
¢al-‘Aunid» or «al-‘Uwainid».3 None of the above-quoted 
geographers mentions its name in vocalized form. Apart 
from them, no geographer of this period even mentions 
it in a surviving work. Yaqit, however, vocalizes it unequi- 
vocally as al-‘Aunid.4 This is not likely to be its correct 
form, as the modern name of the locality is al-“Uwainidiyyah. 
There are several localities in Arabia called al-‘Uwainid, 
three of which are situated in the Northern Hijaz. Musil 
rightly corrects this form to al-‘Uwainid.s Al-Ya‘qubis’ 
form may have been an Arabic transliteration of the Onne 


. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 66. 

. Ibid., fol. 22. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 88. 

. Yaqit, Muyam, vol. 3, p. 748. 

. Musil, Northern Hegdaz, p. 323. 
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of Ptolemy and Marcianus of Heraclia who described it 
as an emporium of Arabia Felix.1 Though Ritter,? Burton3 
and Sprenger identify Onne with ‘Ainiinah, Musil identifies 
it with al-Khuraibah, the port of ‘Aininah, and Glaser5 
and Ruppel® move it even farther north, it is more likely 
that Onne is al-Ya‘gibi’s ‘Aunid. In fact, the description 
of Onne is more applicable to al-‘Aunid than to ‘Aininah 
since the former is a port and lies nearer Wadi al-Qura than 
‘Ainanah. It is true that the latitude of Onne does not coincide 
with that of al-‘Aunid, but Ptolemy’s locations are, under- 
standably, not always accurate. What should be identified 
with ‘Aininah is Ptolemy’s settlement of Aine which Musil, 
in spite of the longitude, correctly locates opposite Taran.” 
This location of Aine is more convincing than Forster’s 
who equates it with the “Uyainah of Wadi Hanifah,® Spren- 
ger’s who identifies it with Jubbah,? or even Hogarth’s 
who assumes it to be Faid or Ha’il.!° 


. Ibid., p. 312. 

. Jawad ‘Ali, Tarikh, vol. 3, p. 390. 

. Burton, Gold Mines, p. 145. 

. Sprenger, Alte Geographie Arabiens, pp. 21, 22, 26. 

. Jawad ‘Ali, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 390. 

. Sprenger, op. cit., p. 22. 

. Musil, Northern Hegaz, pp. 124, 306. 

. Forster, Historical Geography, vol. 1, p.lxix, vol. 2, p. 313. 
. Sprenger, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 

. Hogarth, Penetration of Arabia, p. 156. 
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BADA 


As will be seen in Shaghb, Bada is often mentioned with 
Shaghb though they are separated by one day’s journey. 
Bada, for most Arab geographers, is a halt on the inland 
route between Ailah and Medina. Ibn Khurradadhbeh,! 
Ibn Rosteh? and Qudamah3 locate it south of Shaghb and 
north of al-Sarhatain, al-Ya‘qibi differs from them only 
by having al-Suqya instead of al-Sarhatain.4 


Al-Hamdani says that the Baliy possesses land in Shaghb 
and Bada between Taima’ and Medina.5 


Al-Mugaddasi, often calling it Bada Ya‘qib, describes it 
as one of the smaller urban dependancies of Mecca.® In 
another passage, he enumerates it among the towns of the 
Wadi al-Qura region, which he calles Qurh.7 In a third cita- 
tion, he relates that it lies on the route from Ailah to Medina 
and describes it as inhabited and prosperous.’ According 
to him, it is three day’s journey from al-Suqya in the southern 


. Ibn Kurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 149. 
. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. - 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 190. 

. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 341. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 170. 

. Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 69. 

. Ibid., p. 53. 

. Ibid., p. 84. 
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direction, and one day’s journey from ‘Aunid to the north.! 
On two occasions, he calls it Bada and locates it south of 
Shaghb,? not of al-‘Aunid. The last mentioned location is 
no doubt more accurate. 


Al-Istakhri seems to assume that Bada is north of Shaghb;3 
so does Ibn Haugal.4 Both place it on the inland route from 
Egypt and Palestine to Madina. 


In al-Bakri’s Masalik, the scribe calls it Nada Ya‘qib,5 
which, in al-Jaziri’s quotation from al-Bakri, has become 
Mada Ya‘qib.® Al-Sam‘ani calls it Yada Shaghb and des- 
cribes it as a valley in the Ailah region.7 In his Mu‘jam, 
al-Bakri relies on al-Asadi when stating that Shaghb and 
Bada are the northern limits of the Hijaz.2 He does not 
quote al-Hamdani when saying that the Baliy possess land 
in. Shaghb and Bada between Taima’ and Medina.9 


Ibn Khallikan adopts the spelling Bada, which is right, but 
errs in stating that it is a mere valley, though he adds 
that some call it a village. He says also that it is situated at 
the northern corner of the Hijaz, a statement which can be 
traced to al-Asadi.1° Besides, Bada is mentioned in the 


. Ibid., p. 107. 

. Ibid., pp. 110,112. 

. Istakhri, op. cit., p. 28. 

. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 40. 

. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 

. Al-Jaziri, Durar, p. 441. 

. Al-Sam@ni, Ansab, p. 335. 

. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 11. 

. Ibid., p. go. 

. Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, vol. 3, p. 318. 
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chronicles as one of the villages of Egypt at the turn of the 
third century (A.H.) at the time of the revolt of Abi al-Nada, 
a client of the Baily.1 Waki‘ errs when he locates Bada 
north of Shaghb and south of al-Kilabah, since Bada is the 
halt south of Shaghb and north of al-Sarhatain.? It is still 
known in this region, though al-Qalqashandi states that 
both Bada and Shaghb are unknown to him.3 Its name, 
however, appears on the official map as al-Baida’. 


1. Al-Kindi, Akhbar al-Wuldh, p. 412. 
2. Waki®, Manazil, fol. 114. 
3. Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, vol. 3, p. 393. 


AL-BAID A’ 


The halting place, al-Baida’, is mentioned by five Arab 
geographers as situated on the inland route between Ailah 
and Medina. Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates it between al- 
Sarhatain in the north, and Wadi al-Qura in the south.! 
Ibn Rosteh? follows him in this respect, and so does 
Qudamah.3 Al-Muquddasi agrees with them in one place,4 
_but has, in another, «Qurh» instead of Wadi al-Qura.5 
However this is of little importance as al-Muqaddasi does 
not distinguish between Qurh and Wadi al-Qura. Al-Idrisi 
refers to al-Baida’ when recording the way-stations of the 
inland route between Ailah and Medina. He locates it south 
of Sha‘b (Shaghb) and north of Wadi al-Qura. 


Neither al-Ya‘qibi nor al-Bakri, in his Masaltk, has any 
mention of al-Baida’ when marking out the halts on that 
route. Nor does Waki‘ in his Manazil. 


Though it is tempting to identify the Baida’ in question 
with a place called Bi‘r al-Baida’ between Shaghb and Wadi 
al-Qura, the latter is, in fact, a misreading of Bada. 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 149. 
. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 190. 

. Al-Maqaddasi, op. cit., p. IIo. 

. Ibid., p. 112. 
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DUBA 


Al-Ya‘qibi is the first Arab geographer to mention Zubah 
as a halting place on the coastal route to Mecca from Ailah. 
He locates it between al-Migithah in the north and al-Wajh 
in the south.t Qudamah follows him in mentioning it on the 
coastal route, but comes nearer to accuracy when he places 
it between al-Nabk to the north and al-‘Aunid to the south.? 
Neither scholar provides any information whatever about 
this place. The first to do so is al-Mugaddasi who says that 
Dabbah is a town of Qurh,3 situated between al-Nabk and 
‘Aunid. He refers to it in two passages in his book in con- 
nection with the pilgrim route between Ailah and Mecca.‘ 


Neither of the two names occurs in al-Bakri’s Mu‘am, 
even when he quotes al-Khalil on the fact that al-Zaby 
valley lies in Tihamah.5 However, in his Masalik, he is 
the only one to situate Duba on the conventional inland 
route from Ailah to Medina. There al-Bakri locates it north 
of Nada (Bada) Ya‘qib and south of al-Nabk, and relates 
that Duba is a harbour with several wells and plenty of daum 
trees, and that there are a number of lofty mountains with 


1. Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 
2. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 191. 
3. Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 53. 
4. Ibid., pp. 110, 112. 

5, Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 902. 
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caves, rock-hewn houses and graves.! Waki‘ locates Duba, 
which he reads as Taibah in his Mand@zil, south of al-Nabk 
and north of a place called al-Marrah or al-Murrah which 
he places north of al-‘Aunid.? It is obvious that he has no 
personal experience of that area. Nor does he seem to have 
had access to the official archives. 


Al-Idrisi says that the port of Duba lies between al-‘Aunid 
to the north and al-‘Utif to the south. His source is some- 
what obscure for, though al-Ya‘qibi locates ‘Aunid to the 
north of Zubah, al-Idrisi is unique in mentioning a place 
called al-‘Utif as lying to the south of Duba.3 


Al-Idrisi, however, has no mention of Duba in his list of the 
halting places on the coastal route between Ailah and Mecca.4 
Indeed, he has two versions of the coastal route with a very 
loose connection, as will be discussed elsewhere.5 


Yaqit, apparently following the hint by al-Khalil, says that 
Dabbah is a village in Tihimah opposite to, and seventy 
miles distant from, Bada Ya‘qib.6 Umayyah b. al-Salt 
locates Duba, corrupted to Tanah, in the eastern part of 
Egypt between al-Haura’ and al-Nabk.7 So does al-Maqrizi, 
though he gives the locality in question the name of Tanasah.8 


. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 77. 

Waki®, Mandazil, fol. 114. 

. Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 90, see infra, p. 287. 
. Ibid., fol. 89. 

. Infra, p. 433. 

. Yaqit, Muam, vol. 3, p. 464. 

. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 548. 

. Al-Magqrizi, Khitat, vol. 1, p. 16. — 
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Al-Himyari states that Duba is a dependency of Medina, 
and, apart from that, a safe harbour with a good supply of 
water and plenty of daum trees. He also says that there are 
a number of lofty mountains between Duba and Madyan, 
relying no doubt for this statement on the authority of al- 
Bakri’s Masalik and on al-Idrisi.t For the statement, 
however, that there is an ancient foot-print of usual propor- 
tions which has never been eroded by age or water,? no 
source has been traced. 


Dubai is still a well-known town on the Red Sea. 


1. Al-Himyari, al-Raud, fol. 281. 
2. Ibid., fol. 230, see al-Qalqashandi, Subh, vol. 3, p. 393. 


AL-FUR‘ 


No information about al-Fur‘ is found in the work of Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh,: Ibn Rosteh2 or Qudimah,3 except that 
it is one of the dependencies of Medina. A lost account by 
Ibn al-Faqih describes it as the most important dependency 
of Medina, even implying that it had dependencies of its 
own, as well as a resident governor and a mosque attributed 
to the Prophet.4 There is no mention of al-Fur‘, however, 
in any of the available copies of his book. Al-Hamdani does 
not elaborate beyond recording a poem defining the Hijazi 
localities, in which al-Fur‘ occurs.5 


Al-Mas‘idi assumes the distance between Medina and al- 
Fur‘ to be eight postal stages.© The author of Hudid al- 
‘d4lam states that it is a small borough.7 Al-Mugaddasi 
refers to it in one passage as a town of Mecca® and, in another, 
as a dependency of Mecca. He adds that it is a small fortress 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 
. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 

. Qudadmah, op. cit., p. 248. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 878. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 219. 

. Al-Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, p. 249. 

Hudiad al-‘ Alam, p. 148. 

. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 53. 

. Ibid., p. 69. 
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with a minbar.! Al-Istakhri says that the Ja‘afir have extensive 
properties in al-Fur‘2 Ibn Haugal says the same except 
that he substitutes «the chief of the Ja‘afiry for «the Ja‘afir. 3 
Both al-Istakhri4 and Ibn Hauqals locate al-Fur‘ south of 
Medina at four days’ distance and mention that it has a 
minbar. ‘Arram describes al-Fur‘ as a picturesque village 
with a spring descending from Mt. Arah. According to him, 
it is inhabited by Quraish, Ansar and the Muzainah.® 


Al-Bakri quotes ‘Arram when stating that al-Fur‘ is a 
dependency of Medina.7 This definition is not to be found 
in the available copy of ‘Arram’s work. Al-Bakri also appears 
to regard al-Fur‘ as the north-eastern border of Tihamah.8 
In another entry,he indicates,on the authority of al-Zubair, 
that there are four routes leading from Medina to al-Fur‘9 
Al-Bakri provides abundant information about al-Fur‘ des- 
cribing it a large Hijazi dependecy of Medina with many 
villages, twelve of which have minbars. He lists these 
twelve villages which he describes as dependencies of al-Fur‘, 
from which taxes are collected by the central administration 
of the district. They are in their original order of occurrence 
in al-Bakri’s text: al-Madiq of al-Fur‘, al-Suwariqiyyah, 
Sayah, Ruhat, ‘Amq al-Zar‘, al-Juhfah, al-‘Arj, al-Suqya, 
Al-Abwa’, “Usfan and Istarah (Sitirah).1° He mentions 


. Ibid., p. 79. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25. 

. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 33. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 23. 
. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 31. 
‘Arram, op. cit., p. 404. 

. Al-Bakri, MuYam, p. 10. 

. Ibid., p. 13. 

. Ibid., p. 1323. 

. Ibid., p. 1020, 
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also Umm al-‘Iyal and the routes from Medina to al-Fur*.? 
Al-Bakri quotes Hisham al-Zubairi to the effect that al-Fur‘ 
was the first village to export dates to Mecca at the time 
of Ishmael. To judge by the accounts he gives of al-Fur®’s 
early land owners, al-Bakri seems to rely heavily on reports 
by al-Zubair. He also states that al-Fur‘ is one of the most 
important dependencies of Medina.3 Ibn Ishaq states that 
Bahran (Buhran), the gold mine, lies in the Fur‘ region.4 
Al-Maqdisi enumerates al-Fur‘ among the Hijazi smaller 
towns.5 Al-Mas‘idi describes Buhran as a valley,® in one 
book, but as a gold mine in another.7 


According to al-Samhidi, al-Suhaili states that there are two 
accepted forms of spelling of the name al-Fur‘ in existence, 
al-Fur‘ and al-Fara‘. Al-Suhaili, however, says that the 
form of the name is al-Furu‘.8 The spelling adopted here 
is the prevalent one and is also less apt to be confused with 
that of other places called al-Far‘. Waki‘ refers to al-Fur‘ 
as lying on an alternative route from Medina to the Ma‘dan 
of B. Sulaim.9 He also regards it as a dependency of 
Medina.t°, Al-Hajari records a debate in which al-Fur‘ 
figures as the habitat of al-Zunij.™! 


. Ibid., p. 196. 

. Ibid., p. 1323. 

. Ibid., p. 1020. 

. Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah, vol. 2, p. 46. 

Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 

. Al-Mas‘idi, Mura, vol. 4, p. 143. 

. Al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 249. 

. Al-Samhiidi, Khuldsah, p. 291, see al-Suhaili, Sirah, vol, 2, p. 120. 
. Waki®, Mandzil, fol. 17. aad 
. Ibid., fol. 4o. 

. Al-Hajari, Nawadir, part 2, fol. 149. 
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HAQL 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions this name when listing the 
way-stations on the pilgrim route from Ailah to Medina. 
He locates it to the immediate south of Ailah and to the 
immediate north of Madyan.t 


No geographer, for about two centuries, followed in his 
footsteps. Not even Ibn Rosteh, who is often a consistent 
borrower of Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s work, mentions this name. 
It seems unlikely that the route as set out by Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbeh is fully detailed, as Haql is too close to Ailah and 
too far from Madyan to be regarded as equidistant from 
both. 


Al-Bakri mentions Haq in al-Mu‘jam but only in the intro- 
ductory part in which he records the territories of each 
particular tribe. He says there that Juhainah had come north 
and driven Judham and Baliy from their habitations in 
the region of Haql on the coast of Taima’.2 He seems here 
to be quoting Ibn al-Kalbi to whom Yaqit attributes a 
statement of this kind.3 Al-Hamdani also says that Haql 
is the port of Taima’.4 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op, cit., p. 149. 
2. Al-Bakri, MuYam, p. 38. 

3. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 299. 

4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 
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Al-Bakri also mentions Haql in al-Masdlik as a way-station 
on the conventional route between Medina and Ailah. He 
locates it south of Ailah and north of Wadi al-Ghurab.! 


Al-Sam‘ani says of Haql that it is a valley near Ailah on the 
sea.2 Yaqiit gives the distance between Haql and Ailah as 
sixteen miles. However, he confuses the Haql in question 
with another place of the same name. He quotes a poem 
by Kuthayyir in which the poet reminisces about his love 
dwelling in a place called Haql. Yaqit believes it is a question 
of Haql near Ailah, and adds that ‘Azzah, Kuthayyir’s love. 
used to have two gardens there.3 As, however, the poet 
speaks not of gardens, but of grazing camps, it is unlikely 
that Kuthayyir’s Haq! is identical with Haql near Ailah. 
There are many places in Arabia called Haql and it is more 
probable that ‘Azzah’s dwelling was in the Haql south of 
Yanbu‘. The Haql in question, however, is still known 
and is situated to the immediate south of Ailah. Al-Idrisi 
no doubt means this Haql when speaking about it as being 
on the pilgrim route between Egypt and the Holy Cities in 
Arabia. In one passage he calls it Haql;4 in another its name 
becomes al-Haql.5 On both occasions, al-Idrisi locates it 
to the immediate south of Ailah and to the immediate north 
of Madyan. 


The other geographers, who disregard Haql when mapping 
the route, mention Sharaf al-Ba‘l, apparently as a replace- 
ment. The two localities are, however, not identical. 


. Al-Bakri, Masdalik, fol. 77. 

. Al-Sam‘Ani, op. cit., p. 172. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘yam, vol. 2, p. 299. 
. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 

. Ibid., fol. 89. 
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AL- HAURA’ 


Mapping the Egyptian coastal pilgrim route, both Waki‘ 
and al-Ya‘qibi2 locate al-Haura’ south of Munkhis. Unlike 
al-Ya‘qibi who places it north of al-Jar, Waki‘ mentions 
four halts which separate the two localities, the one south 
of al-Haura’ being al-Qusaibah which cannot be accepted, 
since the latter is situated further north. Al-Ya‘qibi, on 
the other hand, is mistaken in naming no halts between 
al-Haura’ and al-Jar which were separated by at least three 
halts. This may be the result of a scribal omission which 
must be of early date, because al-Idrisi follows him in this 
respect. Al-Muqaddasi3 states that al-Haura’ is a town of 
Mecca, a dependency of Medina and a town of the valley 
of Khaibar. The anchorage itself is full of rocks at its entrance 
where ships are taken unawares. The town has a fortress 
and a flourishing suburb with a market on the side which 
faces the sea. According to him, al-Haura’, together with 
al-Marwah and Khaibar, are the only towns in the valley 
of Khaibar. An interesting reference is made to a fire which 
once «fell between al-Marwah and al-Haura’ which blazed 
like burning coals.» 


Al-Muqaddasi’s description of al-Haura’ as the port of 
Khaibar is more correct than al-Bakri’s assumption in his 


I. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
2. Al-Ya‘qtibi, Buldan, p. 341. 
3. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., pp. 12, 69, 83, 103, ITO, II2. 
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Masalik, that al-Haura’ is the port of Wadi al-Qura! the port 
of which is, according to al-Mugaddasi, al-‘Aunid. This 
variation may be due to a deterioration in security at Wadi 
al-Qura between the time of al-Muqaddasi and the time of 
al-Bakri’s source, or to a different interpretation of Wadi 
al-Qura. Al-Bakri also refers to the existence of chrysolite 
on an island between al-‘Aunid and al-Haura’ called 
Zabarjadah? (chrysolite). This island is, in fact, situated 
far from these two localities. In his Mu‘jam, al-Bakri shows 
little consistency with these statements made in al-Masahk. 
In al-Mu‘jam, al-Bakri relies on Ibn al-Sikkit in locating 
al-Haura’ opposite to Yanbu‘ whose port he claims it is, 
which cannot be accepted3. Al-Bakri places al-Tajbar 
(al-Nukhbar) between Munkhis and lower al-Haura’4, 
whereas al-Waqidi locates al-Nukhbar in the region of al- 
- Waura’ behind Dhul-Marwah on the coastS. Al-Bakri 
names no source when locating the mine of al-Huradah 
between al-Haura’; Shaghb and Bada; and Yanbu’ in the 
region of al-Haura’.Yaqit attributes this statement to Ibn 
al-Sikkit who makes it clear that it is al-Huradah which 
lies near al-Haura’6. In fact, al-Hurdidah is nearer Yanbu‘ 
than al-Haura’, 


Ibn al-Kalbi reports the story of ‘Abd al-Dar b. Hudaib 
of Juhainah who asked his tribe to erect a temple in a place 
within their territories called al-Haura’, so that it could 
rival Mecca in attracting the Arabs, and became indignant 


. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fols. 22. 

. Ibid., fol. 66. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 474, 1310. 

. Ibid., p. 656. 

. Al-Waqidi, Maghdzi, p. Iot. 

. See al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1038; Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 230. 
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when his suggestion was turned down.! This Haura’ is the 
one in question which is still inhabited by Juhainah. This 
story may be taken as evidence of the importance of al- 
Haura’ in pre-Islamic history. Al-Hamdani also describes 
al-Haura’ as part of Juhainah land.? Al-Idrisi, on the other 
hand, states that it is a flourishing village populated by the 
descendents of the Prophet, which is partly correct. Ac- 
cording to him, it has a quarry for hewing stones for storage 
jars which are taken to all places near and far. Al-Idrisi 
fails to distinguish between al-Haura’ and al-Rauha’ and 
thus makes some errors which are pointed out below.3 


Though al-Haura’ is part of the Hijaz, the description of 
it as a dependency of Medina during the period under 
consideration cannot be credited. In fact, al-Haura’ had 
been the southern frontier of the Egyptian-controlled 
territories in the Hijaz for the whole period. This is clear 
from Ibn Hauqal’s statement that the governor of Aswan 
in 232 A.H. (846) administered al-Haura’ and ‘Aininah.4 
Both al-Qudi‘i and Umayyah b. al-Salt regard al-Haura’ 
as the frontier between Egypt and the Meccan admini- 
stration.5 It remained so for many centuries. Though it 
is unknown now, al-Haura’ was famous until the early 
years of this century. It lies to the very north of Umm Lujj, 
the Red Sea town. In the Cambridge MS. of his journey, 
Kibrit locates it west of Samnah® which is situated north 
east of Umm Lujj. 


. Ibn al-Kalbi, Asnam, p. 39. 

. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 171. 

. Al-Idrisi, op cit, fol. 88, see below, p. 392. 
. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 53. 

. Yaqtit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 548, vol. 2, p. 356. 
. Kibrit, Rihlah, fol. 8. 
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AL- HIFR 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh counts al-Hijr, which he locates south 
of al-Junainah and north of Wadi al-Qura, among the way- 
stations of the Syrian pilgrim route to Medina.t He is fol- 
lowed in this respect by Ibn Rosteh? and Qudamah.3 
Al-Istakhri regards al-Hijr as the northern limit of the Hijaz 
and the land to its north as part of the Syrian steppe.4 Ibn 
Hauqal borrows the entire passage without referring to a 
source.s In describing al-Hijr itself, al-Istakhri states that 
it is a small, sparsely populated and strongly fortified village.® 
He assesses the distance between it and Wadi al-Qura. at 
one day’s journey through the mountains. He mentions 
particularly the dwelling of Thamid, the story of which 
is related in the Qur’an, and claims to have seen those dwel- 
lings which he found similar to the ordinary houses of his 
time except for the fact that they were hewn out of mountain 
rock, Of the mountain range called Athalib on which they 
were situated, he says that it seemed to be a single mountain 
but proved to be separate mountains. They were surrounded 
by lofty sand hills which could not be surmounted easily. 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 150. 
. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183- . 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. I9I. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 21. 

. Ibn Hauaqal, op. cit., pp. 19, 21. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 
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The well of Thamid was among them.! Ibn Haugal uses the 
same words to describe al-Hijr except that he does not claim 
first hand knowledge of the Thamidite dwellings on which 
he quotes al-Istakhri by his name, al-Farisi.2 Al-Istakhri’s 
statement on the location of Tabak between al-Hijr and the 
southern boundaries of Syria3 is repeated by Ibn Haugal4 
and, about three centuries later, by Yaqit, who attributes 
it to Abi Zaid.5 There must have been another revised copy 
of Ibn Hauqal’s work in existence which is not available 
yet, because Abi al-Fida’ quotes him to the effect that he 
himself had seen the Thamidite dwellings.6 As to the 
statement of al-Istakhri that the distance between Wadi 
al-Qura and al-Hijr equals one day’s journey, Ibn Hauqal 
repeats it literally and incurs the severe criticism of Abi 
al-Fida’ who claims to be sure that it equals five days’ journey, 
which is not the case. Al-Bakri estimates the distance 
between al-Hijr and Qurh as eighteen miles. He is of the 
opinion that Qurh is another name of Wadi al- -Qura. 


According to al-Bakri, al-Hijr was the habitat of Thamid 
between Syria and the Hijaz. It seems that individual dwel- 
lings of Thamid were famous even in his time for he states 
that they were rock-hewn and that the graves could also 
be seen. They were normal in size which suggests, according 
to him, that the Thamidites were of normal stature, unlike 
‘Ad, the ancient, who were giants. This information is 


. Ibid., p. 24. 

. Ibn Haugal, op. cit., p. 32. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 

. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 32. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 825. 
. Abii al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 89. 
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borrowed from al-Mas‘idi, though al-Bakri does not 
mention his name.t Al-Bakri believes that what accounts 
for their strange manner of building is the unusual longevity 
of the Thamidites who would have outlasted any dwelling 
erected by ordinary means.? Al-Maqdisi, however, indicates 
that both tribes were contemporary.3 Al-Bakri situates al- 
Hijr between the Hijaz and Syria near the Red Sea and on 
the Syrian pilgrim route in the Tabik region. 


In al-Mu‘jam, al-Bakri states that the route between Medina 
and Taima’ leads through al-Hijr+ which implies that al- 
Hijr was on the Syrian pilgrim route even for those who 
chose the north-eastern route. Nasr locates al-Hijr between 
Syria and Wadi al-Qura.5 Of al-Hijr, al-Mugqaddasi says: 


a small town and fortified. It has many wells and corn- 
fields. The Mosque of Salih is situated in close vicinity 
on a height; it has the form of an open gallery, cut in a 
rock. In this place are to be found the Marvels of Thamid 
and their habitations».°® 


Waki‘ locates al-Hijr south of al-Junainah and north of 
Wadi al-Qura on the Syrian pilgrim route.7 Lughdah 
describes al-Hijr as a market-town whose inhabitants live 
just outside the dwellings of Thamad.® 


. Mas‘tidi, Murij, vol. 3, p. 84. 

. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 12. 

. Al-Maadisi, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 36. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 330. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 51. 

. Al Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 84, the English translation, p. 134. 
Waki, Mandzil, fol. 114. 

. Lughdah, op. cit., pp. 397-98. 
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Al-Idrisi says that al-Hijr is one day’s journey from Wadi 
-al-Qura. It is, according to him, a small fortress in the 
mountains which contains the Thamidite rock-hewn 
dwellings and is called by the natives Abialib ( Athilib ). 
They seem to be a single mountain, but prove to be separate 
mountains. They are surrounded by lofty sand hills which 
could not be surmounted easily. The well of Thamid is 
there!. It is clear that he is copying Ibn Hauqal’s statement. 
He adds, however, that the distance between al-Hijr and 
Taima’ is four days. This is contradictory to the assessments 
of both al-Hamdani2 and al-Bakri3 who state that it is three 
days only. Al-Idrisi might have been misled by al- 
Mugaddasi’s estimate of the distance between Taima’ and 
Wadi al-Qura, not al-Hijr, as four days.4 Mapping the 
Syrian pilgrim route, al-Idrisi locates al-Majz (al-Hijr) 
between al-Hanifiyyah (al-Junainah) in the north, and a 
small village on a small river (Wadi al-Qura) to the south, 
adding that it is a strongly fortified fortress amidst mountains 
in the territory of Thamid.s He enumerates al-Hijr among 
the famous localities in the fifth part of the third climate.6 


Al-Hyr is a well-known site in that region where massive 
efforts are being made to increase our knowledge of its past. 


. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 

. Al-Hamadani, Sifah, p. 131. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 330 

. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 107. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit, fol. 96, and see infra, p. 433. 
. Ibid., fol. 89. 
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AL-IS 


Al-Istakhri, who describes al-‘Is as a small fortress is correct 
in locating it between Yanbu‘ and al-Marwah.' Ibn Hauqal 
omits this statement in the printed text of his Masalik, but 
calls it, in the unpublished MS. III Ahmet 3012, al-Faid 
and describes it as «from Yanbu‘ and al-Marwah».? «From» 
here is no doubt a corruption of «between +z » which is 
the only acceptable form. Al-Mas‘idi places it in the land 
of Juhainah3 and, in another passage, on the route to 
al-Marwah, one day’s journey from the latter and four 
days from Medina. He locates it south-west of al-Marwah.4 
His source seems to be Ibn Sa‘d.s Al-Hamdiani’s location 
of al-‘Is is somewhat obscure in the printed version where - 
he says that al-‘Is lies between «them» by which he refers 
to Wadi al-Qura and al-Hijr, which is unlikely to be 
al-Hamdani’s actual statement. However, he correctly adds 
that al-‘Is grows a famous kind of date which is called after 
it.6 He places al-‘Is in the Juhaini land7 though he states, 
in another passage, that both Juhainah and Muzainah live 
there. He also records a poem by the Hijazi poet al-‘Ajlani 
who is precise in locating it between Buwat in the south 


1. Al-Istakhri, op. cit, p 25. 2. p. 26. — 

3. Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 233.. : 4. Ibid., p. 253. 
5.. Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., part I, vol. 2, p. 63. 

6. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 131.0 7. Ibid., p. 171. 
8. Ibid., p. 130. 
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and al-Rass in the north. Since the poet locates al-Rass south 
of al-Marwah,! it appears that his location of al-‘Is is in line 
with the above- quoted authors apart from al-Hamdani. 


Al-Wagidi speaks of the environment of al-‘Is, where some 
of the early Meccan Muslims took refuge when persecuted 
by the native polytheists and were turned away by the 
Prophet in accordance with a pledge he had given to the 
latter. But the refugees molested the Syrian-bound Meccan 
caravans until the polytheists themselves begged the Prophet 
to admit the refugees to Medina. Al-Waqidi implies that 
they lived near the sea whose fish they ate.2 This statement 
indicates that al-‘Is is not only the village, but a large area 
stretching to the sea. Al-Hajari situates al-‘Is at or near the 
route between Medina and al-Marwah.3 Both al-Zubairi4 
and Ibn Hazms state that the descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Auf possessed property at al-‘Is. They do not, however, 
attempt to locate it apart from describing it as a dependency 
of Medina. Al-Zamakhshari does not elaborate beyond 
saying that it is a «place».6 Yaqit voices the assumption, 
which he attributes to al-Hazimi, that Jumdan is a mountain 
between Yanbu‘ and al-‘Is, the latter being one night’s 
journey from Medina.7 This statement can be traced back 
to Nasr® who adds that al-‘Is is a dependency of Medina, 
inhabited by Juhainah and the Hasanis.9 


So far, the location of al-‘Is is, on the whole, correct. As 


. Ibid., p. 218. 2. Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 629. 
. Al-Hajari, Nawddir, part 1, fol. 213. 
. Al-Zubairi, Nasab, p. 271. 5. Ibn Hazm, Jamharah, p. 125. 
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. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibal, p. 117. 7. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 753. 
. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 44. g. Ibid., fol. 116. 
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to the ‘Is mentioned by ‘Arram, it is situated off th Iraqi 
pilgrimage route to Mecca near Sufainah.t Since ‘Arram 
makes no mention of the ‘Is in question which was more 
famous than the one he does mention, al-Bakri fails to 
distinguish between the two places and consequently applies 
<Arram’s statement to both. Clearly, ‘Arram’s ‘Is is situated 
at the foot of Mt. Burthum near al-Suwariqiyyah, in 
Sulaimi land,3 whereas our ‘Is is near al-Marwah in Juhaini 
land. Yaqit’s information is even more confusing as he 
mentions that Dhanaban is a watering place in al-‘Is. He 
records ‘Arram’s statement, applying it to the Juhaini ‘Is 
about which he quotes Ibn Ishaq to the effect that it lies in 
the Marwah region4 


AlIs is a valley containing several villages to the east of 
Umm Lujj on the Red Sea. 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 40. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 814, 985. 
3. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 436. 4. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 753. 


AL-f4R 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh records the fact that Jiddah and al-Jar 
are frequented by non-Muslim traders from east and west.! 
Listing the halts of the pilgrim coastal route from Egypt, 
al-Ya‘qibi locates al-Jar south of al-Haura’ and north of 
al-Juhfah.2 Qudamah, on the other hand, mentions three 
way-stations between al-Jarrah (al-Haura’) and al-Jar, 
namely al-Ahsa’, Yanbu‘ and Mas’ilan. He implies that 
the pilgrim route leads from al-Jar to Medina which can be 
reached in two days.3 Ibn Rosteh merely enumerates al-Jar 
among the towns of the second climate, without giving 
further information.4 Ibn al-Faqih relates that the adjoining 
section of the Red Sea is called «Sea of al-Jar».5 


Al-Mugaddasi lists al-Jar among the towns of Mecca,® 
and describes it, together with Jiddah, as «the two granaries 
of Egypt».7 As to the distance to and from al-Jar, al- 
Mugqaddasi states that it is equidistant at one day’s journey 
from both Badr and al-‘Ushairah,® at two days’ distance 
from both al-Juhfah and Yanbu‘ and at four days’ journey 
from Jiddah.9 Describing al-Jar, al-Muqaddasi says: 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 153. 2. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 341. 


I 

3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 191. 4. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 99. 
5. Ibn al-Fagih, op. cit., p. 78 . 6, Al-Muqaddasi;, op. cit., p. 69. 
7. Ibid., p. 97- © , 8. Ibid., p. 110. 

9. Ibid., p. 107. 
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«Al-Jar is on the sea coast; it is fortified and walled on 
three sides, the quarter facing the sea being open. It 
contains lofty mansions and a thriving market. Al-Jar 
is the granary of al-Madinah and its townships. Water 
is carried to the town from Badr and food grains from 
Egypt. Its mosque has no courtyard». 


Al-Istakhri mentions al-Jar when speaking about the Sea 
of Faris which stretches to al-Jar, Madyan and al-Quizum.? 
Ibn Haugal follows him in this3 and in other details+ such 
as that al-Jar is the port of Median, that it is situated at 
three days’ journey from it, and that it is smaller than Jiddah 
and is «on the seay.5 When borrowing al-Istakhri’s assess- 
ment of the distance from al-Jar to al-Juhfah and Ailah,® 
Ibn Haugal is definite that they equal three days’ and twenty 
days’ journey respectively,7 unlike al-Istakhri who only 
says that this is more or less the case. Ibn Haugqal, however, 
is alone in stating that the H.d.an 4! islands which stretch 
as far as ‘Aidhab opposite al-Jar on the other side of the 
Red Sea, have ships ready for pilgrims desirous to cross 
to either al-Jar or Jiddah.8 He also states that there are 
uninhabited places facing Madyan, al-Jar and Jiddah.9 
The author of Hudid al-‘Alam describes al-Jar as «a borough 
on the sea coast which is the emporium of Medina».1° 


Relying on Ibn al-Sabbah, Waki‘ locates al-Jar on the coast 
and lists it among the dependencies of Medina.!1 On another 


1. Ibid., p. 83, the English translation, p. 132. 

2. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 20. 3. Ibn Haugal, op. cit., p. 18. 
4. Ibid. p. 31. 5. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 23. 
6. Ibid., p. 27. 7. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 40. 
8. Ibid., p. 42. 9. Ibid., p. 48. 


10. Hudad-al-* Alam, p..148. 11. Waki®, Manazil, fol. 40. 
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occasion, however, Waki‘ locates al-Jar, the sea port  U! 
vd J+ at a few miles from the pass of Hirsha.t This is 
likely to be a scribal mistake, since Hirsha is too far from 
al-Jar to be located at a few miles from it. It appears that 
the phrase: «al-Jar the sea port _~! |-lL- ,U! is a misreading 
of «the coast of the sea of al-Jar .U! + J-L ». 


‘Arram states that al-Jar is a port frequented by ships from 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Bahrain and China. He describes it as a 
large, densely populated town with a minbar, and adds that 
one half of it is on an island while the other half is on the 
coast. Opposite al-Jar there is an island, Quraf by name 
and a square mile in area, to which there is no access except 
by boat. This island is frequented only by Ethiopian ships. 
Its inhabitants, like those of al-Jar, are traders. They get 
their water from (a place) two parasangs away, while the 
people of al-Jar get theirs from a spring in the valley of 
Yalyal which flows from «the depths of the sands». That 
spring is renowned for its most abundant and very fresh 
water which flows through the sands and which withstands 
any attempt at control on the part of the peasants except 
in a few sandy zigzags (where) it irrigates groves of palm 
trees and (some fields of) vegetables and melons.? Both al- 
Bakri3 and Yaqit4 borrow ‘Arram’s description of al-Jar 
with very minor alterations. Their quotation of ‘Arram 
provides his editor with the statement about Quraf which 
is missing from the MS. 


Al-Idrisi states that al-Jar is the port of Medina from which 
it lies at a distance of three days. According to him, al-Jar 


1. Ibid., fol. §1. 2. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 399. 
3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 355. 4. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol, 2, p. 5. 
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used to be a prosperous densely populated «village» about 
the size of Jiddah, and its trade was dwindling in his time, 
though ships were still sailing in and out of it. He describes 
the journey between al-Jar and Jiddah as taking ten days 
along the sea coast where most of the way-stations are sur- 
rounded by lofty mounds, and the old road signs have been 
obliterated. The only signs remaining there are the 
mountains and the sea. Al-Idrisi’s route from Medina to 
al-Jar comprises the following stations: 


from Medina to H.s.b. ~~ (Khushub); then to ‘A.r.b. 
1 (‘Udhaibah) which he says lies at the foot of a 
mountain, and has a fresh water well within easyreach; and 
finally al-Jar.t On another occasion, he maps the route 
from al-Haura’ as follows: 


from al-Haura’ to Wadi al-Safra’, which is an adequate port; 
from Wadi al-Safra’ to al-Quraifah which is a prosperous 
port getting its water from afar; 


From Quraifah to al-Jar, and then to al-Juhfah.2 Al-Idrisi, 
in a third passage, locates al-Jar south of al-Haura’ and north 
of al-Yazid (Qudaid).3 He places al-Jar in the fifth part 
of the second climate and describes it as one of its famous 
ports.4 


Al-Hamdani speaks of al-Jar as the port of Medina,5 adding 
that the valley of al-‘Ushairah is not to be confused with 
the sands of al-‘Ushairah in the region of al-Sirrain.© Accor- 
ding to the Hijazi poet, al-‘Ajlani, whom al-Hamdani quotes, 


2. Ibid., fol. 89, and see infra, p. 
3. Ibid., fol. 88. 4. Ibid., fol. 34. 
5. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 47. 6. Ibid., p. 182. 
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al-Jar is situated between Waddan and Badr. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that location by poetry cannot 
always be precises. Ibn Sa‘d claims that al-Jar has another 
name, Bula.2 Al-Magqdisi lists al-Jar among the Arab ter- 
ritories of the second climate.3 Al-Biriini describes al-Jar 
as the port of Medina «on the sea», giving its degrees of 
longitude and latitude as 66.20 and 23.50 respectively.4 


In his Mu3am, al-Bakri mentions a multitude of places 
adjacent to al-Jar such as Kulfa on which he quotes Ibn 
Habib’s location between Waddan and al-Jar;5 al-Bazwa’, 
which is inhabited by B. Damrah;§ al-Surair which he des- 
cribes as one of the valleys of Khaibar seven miles from 
al-Jar;7 al-Jamish, a desert between Mecca and al-Jar;8 
Shanikah between al-Udhaib (‘Udhaibah) and al-Jar, 
sixteen miles from al-Jar and thirty-two miles from Yanbu‘;9 
al ‘Udhaib (Udhaibah), a locality on the route (from Egypt) 
to Mecca between Yanbu‘ and al-Jar;1° Dhat al-Sulaim, 
a well in the possession of the B. Damrah; Hasna, a mountain 
between Waddan and al-Jar;!! and the Faifa’ of Khuraim 
on the route from Medina to al-Jar.t2 As regards the above- 
mentioned statement attributed by al-Bakri to Ibn Habib 
in relation of Kulfa, Yaqit ascribes it to Ibn al-Sikkit,13 
to whom Yaqit also ascribes al-Bakri’s location of 


I. Ibid., p. 218. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, part 1, vol. 1, p. 139. 
3. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 50. 

4. Al-Biruni, Qaniin, vol. 2, p. 551. 

5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 355. 

6 

8 


. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 248. 7. Ibid., p. 737. 
. Ibid., p. 395. - g. Ibid., p. 884. 
to. Ibid., p. 928. 11. Ibid., p. 355. 


12. Ibid., p. 1038. o. 13. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 300. 
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al-‘Udaibah. Moreover, he quotes Ibn Habib when saying 
that Hasna’ is a desert between al-Jar and Waddan where 
al-jaihal (hayyahal). grass grows.? Al-Bakri attributes to al- 
Harbi the statement that al-Jar is the port of Medina,? a 
statement attributed by Yaqit to Ibn al-Kalbi.3 As to al- 
Surair, it is clear that the waters of a Khaibar valley cannot 
abut upon al-Jar, and thus Nasr’s distinction between two 
Surairs, one in Khaibar and the other in the proximity of 
al-Jar4 is more correct. Al-Bakri refers to ‘Arram when 
saying that al-Jar is a dependency of Medina without 
dependencies of its own,5 but this statement is not traceable 
in the available work of ‘Arram. 


Al-Bakri assesses the distances between al-Jar and Badr at 
sixteen miles and adds that the latter gets its food supply 
from al-Jar.® ‘Iyad follows al-Bakri as regards this distance,” 
and describes al-Jar as the port of Medina, a-large village 
«on the sea», densely populated and abounding in mansions.® 
Al-Zamakhshari describes al-Jar as a coastal village where 
ships from ‘Aidhab, Quizum and the Sea of al-Na‘am can 
be seen.9 Nasr says that al-Jar is the sea port of Medina, 
but reduces the distance between al-Jar and Medina to a 
mere journey of one day and one night.t° The truth of this 
contention is disproved by the following story: ‘Umar is 


1. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 268. 

2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 7. 

3. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 5. 

4, Nasr, op. cit., fol. 39. 5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 10. 
6. Ibid., p. 231. 

7. ‘yad, Mashariq, vol. 1, p. 100. 

8. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 145. 

g. Al-Zamakhshari, fibal, p. 165. 

10. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 39. 
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said to have intimated to a client that he liked fresh fish, 
whereupon the client hurried to al-Jar from which he came, 
after three days, bringing the fish with him. But ‘Umar 
refused to consume the fish himself, as he believed that 
the mount had been subjected to cruelty by being ridden 
at excessive speed.t Another version of the story cites the 
round journey of the client as taking four days, which ‘Umar 
regarded as unusually short for such a distance.? 


Al-Bakri proffers an explanation of the origin of the name 
al-Jar which strikes one not merely as archaic, but even as 
so contrary to all logic that it could be safely disregarded. 
The author of al-7ijan relates a story in which the name 
al-Jar J! is derived from Faruh +.\- in this poem:3 


wale (dhe) ches laws ale sp get FD go Jk diel 


Now al-Bakri attributes this story to Ibn al-Kalbi, but 
replaces the support word faruh +l- by “ Qatiluh 
and thus regards the whole poem as a support, which, in 
spite of the editor’s efforts, carries no conviction whatsoever.4 
This, however, does not mean that the author of al-Tijan has 
offered an acceptable theory. 


Al-Jar is still known near al-Ra’is, a small village on the 
Red Sea south of Yanbu‘. 


1. Al-Suyiti, Tarikh al-Khulafa’ p. 129. 

2. Al-Himyari, al-Raud, fol. 85. 
3. Al-Tijan, p. 194. 

4. Al-Bakri, Muyam, p. 356. 


$IDDAH 


Jiddah is the most important coastal town of the Hijaz. It 
derives its importance from being the port of Mecca. Al- 
Shu‘aibah used to perform this function before Islam and 
until the time of ‘Uthman who, in 26 AH. (646) chose 
Jiddah to replace it.1 However, at the time of political crises, 
which were by no means infrequent, Jiddah was often passed 
over in favour of weaker neighbouring ports such as al- 
Shu‘aibah, al-Qunfudhah or even Rabigh, and was either 
besieged by the rulers of Mecca or had to appease their 
insatiable avarice which was often attracted by its wealth. 
Jiddah suffered from successive rulers of Mecca and native 
chiefs more than from the foreign enemies who also attaked 
it. Nevertheless, Jiddah, which had been at the time of 
‘Uthman mere huts, was transformed gradually into a bulwark 
of Mecca and the garrison for troops, of which it was said, 
in later years, that a prayer in Jiddah was more rewarding 
than many million prayers elsewhere. This was a result of 
the growth of the seafaring trade and the increasing number 
of pilgrims as well as the dangers of foreign attack. 


Mapping the coastal route from Oman to Mecca, Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh situates Jiddah between Mecca and an 
unnamed halt north of al-Shu‘aibah.2 He also records the 


1. Al-Fasi, Shifa’, vol. 1, p. 88. 
z. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 148. 
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fact that Jiddah, like al-Jar, was frequented by non-Muslim 
traders who imported wares from east and west.! Ibn Rosteh 
lists Jiddah among the towns of the second climate?, adding 
that a part of the Red Sea is referred to as the Sea of Jiddah.3 
He states that sea-borne pilgrims from Egypt cross the Red 
Sea from al-‘Allagi to Jiddah in twenty-four hours.4 It is 
interesting to notice here that al-Muqaddasi assesses it at 
300 parasangs which can be covered in twenty-five to sixty 
days’ journey according to the direction of the winds. Ibn 
Rosteh calculates the distance from Jiddah to Mecca as two 
days. Al-Ya‘qibi lists Jiddah among the dependencies of 
Mecca,® and points out that the food supplies from Egypt 
to Mecca are transported by way of Jiddah.7 He implies, in 
another passage, that Jiddah is on the Yemenite coast.® All 
that Ibn al-Faqih has to say about Jiddah is that the stretch 
of the Red Sea facing Mecca is called the Sea of Jiddah.9 
Al-Hamdani refers to Jiddah as the port of Mecca,!° and 
places it in the second climate.t! He follows the traditionalists 
in stating that it was in Jiddah that Hawwa ( Hawwa’ = Eve ) 
began her search for Adam.!? Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted to the 
effect that Eve was buried there.13 Al-Bakri, in al-Masahk, 
states, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, that Jiddah was the 
place to which Eve went from Paradies and that she was 
buried at Mecca.'4 Al-Idrisi, however, says that Eve went 
from Paradise to Jiddah where she died and was buried.!5 


. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 87. 


1. Ibid., p. 153. 2 

3. Ibid., p. 99. 4. Ibid., p. 183. 

5. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 215. 6. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 316. 
7. Ibid., p. 317. 8. Ibid., p. 319. 

g. Ibn al-Faqih, op. cit., p. 78. to. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 47. 
11. Ibid., p. 6. 12. Ibid., p. 222. 


13. Al-Fasi, Shif@, vol. 1, p. 88. 14. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fols. 4, 6. 
15. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 
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Al-Hamdani also quotes al-‘Ajlani, the Hijazi poet, in support 
of locating Jiddah between al-Qirsh and Judaidat.t 


Al-Istakhri states that Jiddah which lies at two days distance 
from Mecca whose port it is larger than al-Jar. According 
to him, Jiddah is a large flourishing town dominated by the 
Persians. It is second only to Mecca with regard to trade 
and the capital invested in it.2 Ibn Haugqal proffers the same 
in the early copy of his Masalik,3 but implies, in the later 
copy, that Jiddah suffered economically under the harsh 
governorship of Ibn Ja‘far, the Hashemite ruler of Mecca, 
which led to the break up of its trading community.4 Al- 
Istakhri assesses the distance from Jiddah to Aden at about 
one month’s journey and from Jiddah to al-Juhfah at about — 
five days journey.5s Ibn Haugqal records the same, except 
for the omission of «about» with respect to the distance from 
Aden to Jiddah.® Yaqit, however, attributes this statement 
to Aba Zaid of Balkh.7 Ibn Hauqal’s® location of Jiddah 
on the Sea of Faris is identical with that of al-Istakhri,9 
but differs from him in stating, in his later copy, that there 
are uninhabited places between Ailah, Madyan, al-Jar and 
Jiddah.1° In the later copy, Ibn Haugal adds that there are 
boats on the islands of B. H.d.an s!s- ready to transport 
the pilgrims to Jiddah at a moment’s notice. He states that 
the dslands» of Sawakin face Jiddah, whereas the isle of 
Sinjelah lies one day’s journey from Jiddah.tt The author 


1. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 218. 2. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 23. 
3. P. 27. 4. Ibn Hauagal, op..cit., p. 32. 
5. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 27. 6. Ibn Hauaal. op. cit., p. 40. 
7. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 41. 8. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 18. 
g. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 19. Io. p. 48. 
11. Ibn Hauaqal, op. cit., p. 42. 
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of Hudid al-‘Alam says: «Judda is a town belonging to 
Mekka and situated on the sea coast, prosperous and 
flourishing».t He describes Jiddah as situated on the western 
borders of the Arabian desert.2 Al-Mas‘idi assumes the 
distance from Jiddah to Bab al-Abwab as 600 parasangs, 
and the distance from Jiddah to Mecca as thirty-two miles.3 
Al-Mugaddasi states that Jiddah is a Hijazi town,4 and 
that pilgrims coming from ‘Aidhab, which lies opposite to 
Jiddah on the other side of the Red Sea, begin performing 
their pilgrimage rites at Jiddah.5 About Jiddah itself, al- 
Muqaddasi says, 


«Juddah is a town on the Sea shore, whence it derives 
its name. It is fortified, flourishing and populous and 
its inhabitants are chiefly merchants and people of 
wealth. Juddah is the granary of Makkah and the 
emporium of al-Yaman and Egypt. It has a noble mosque. 
The water supply, however, is not sufficient although 
there are many reservoirs in the town. Water is brought 
from a distance. The Persians are the ruling class and 
live in splendid palaces. The streets are straight and 
the situation of the town excellent, but the heat is very 
great.n® 


He states. that millet is imported to Jiddah from al-Sharjah, 
Hirdah and ‘Atanah;7 and that Jiddah and al-Jar are the 
two granaries of Egypt. Al-Muqaddasi also proffers some 


1. Hudid al-‘ Alam, p. 148. 2. Ibid., p. 91. 
3. Al-Mas‘iidi, Murij, vol. 4, p. 30. 

4. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 69. 5. Ibid., p. 78. 
6. Ibid., p. 79, English translation, p. 127. 

9. Ibid., p. 86. 8. Ibid., p. 97. 
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information about the customs and taxes of Jiddah saying, 


«At Juddah 1% dinar is exacted on every load of wheat 
and a kail (gallon) from each half of a camel-load; on a 
bundle of Shatawi linen, 3 dinars and on a bundle of 
Dabigi,2 dinars and on every bale of wool, 2 dinars. The 
land taxes are as follows : on the caravans of Juddah half 
a dinar at both al-Qarin and Batn Marr.»! 


As regards the population of Jiddah, al-Muqaddasi states 
that the Persians are in the majority there, but that their 
language is Arabic.2 He calculates the distance from Jiddah 
to Mecca as two days’ journey, to Batn Marr as one day’s 
journey,3 to either al-Jar or al-Sirrain as four days’ journey4 
and that to al-Quizum as 300 prasangs. He is in no doubt 
about the last mentioned figure because he states that this 
journey lasts from 25 to 60 days according to the direction 
of the wind. Al-Birini states that Jiddah is the port of Mecca 
and assesses its latitudes at 21°. 20’ and its longitude at 
66. 30°.5 Al-Maqdisi enumerates Jiddah among the large 
urban communities of the Hijaz,6 and situates it in the 
second climate.7 The author of Akam al-Murjan states that 
Jiddah is the port at which the seaborne pilgrims dock on 
their way from Suez to Mecca.8 


In his Mu‘jam, al-Bakri concerns himself with the origin 
of the name «Juddah» which he attributes to its coastal po- 
sition termed «al-Juddah» in Arabic.9 This name seems to 


. Ibid., pp. 104-105, English translation, p. 159. 

. Ibid., p. 96, English translation, pp. 159-160. 

. Ibid. p. 106. 4. Ibid., p. 107. 

. Al-Birdini, Qdn Un, vol. 4, p. 70. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 7. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 50. 

. Akam al-Murjan, 33- 9. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 371. 
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have been regarded as ancient at least as a certain Juddah b. 
Jurm who was born at Jiddah and named after it as is 
recorded by al-Bakri on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas.t Al- 
Bakri quotes Ibn Fad4lah to the effect that Jiddah is famous, 
and that it is the port of Mecca.2 He records this statement 
in another passage without quoting a source.3 Al-Bakri also 
mentions Jiddah’s situation on the extreme (western) border of 
Arabia,4 and the Sea of Jiddah which he designates as the 
western border of the Yemen.5 He points out that Jiddah is 
in the Ghaur of Tihamah.6 Yaqit quotes al-Zamakhshari 
when calculating the distance between Jiddah and Mecca 
as three days’ journey;7 a statement not to be found in al- 
Zamakhshari’s Jibal from which Yaqit usually derives his 
quotation, and where Jiddah is referred to as a mere «place».8 
Nor is Yaqit’s quotation traceable in the two other works 
of al-Zamakhshari which are likely to contain geographical 
information of this sort, a/-Fa’iqg and Asds al-Balaghah. 
As to the assessment of this distance at one day’s and one 
night’s journey which Yaqit attributes to al-Hazimi,9 it is 
to be found in Nasr’s work.2 Yaqit also quotes Ibn al-Kalbi 
when ‘stating that the region of Jiddah was allotted from 
the first to the Quda‘ah.!° Ibn al-Kalbi claims that ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy introduced to the Arabs the worship of five idols 
which he discovered at Jiddah.!! He also states that an idol 
called Sa‘d erected on the coast of Jiddah, remained in the 
care of the Kinanah.!? Al-Zuhri, on the other hand, is thought 


1. Ibid., p. 17. 2. Ibid., p. 7. 

3. Ibid., p. 6. 4. Ibid., p. 16. 

5. Ibid., p. 12. 6. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 41. 
7. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibal, p. 38. ; 
8. Yaquit, Mu‘jam,; vol. 2, p. 41. 9. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 4o. 


10. Ibn al-Kalbi, Asndm, p. 54. 11. Ibid., p. 36. 
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to have said that Jiddah was the camping place of the tribes 
Ha’, al-Ash‘ar and ‘Akk who used to settle between «Jiddah 
and the seay.! Malik is quoted as saying that the distance 
between Jiddah and Mecca is forty-eight miles.2 Ibn ‘Asakir 
records a 9th century debate in which a poet from Medina 
pleaded with Dawid b. ‘Isa, the Abbasid governor of the 
Hijaz, to pay a visit to Medina as he tarried too long in Mecca. 
A Meccan poet rebuked the Medinese and expatiated on 
the merits of Mecca with some harsh criticism of Medina. 
At this point, a third poet, al-‘Tjli by name, a native of Jiddah 
and one of the military volunteers, appeared on the scene 
to advocate the merits of Jiddah as the port of Mecca, the 
sacred bulwark of defence, a place which would witness 
great future events and the place whose martyrs were favoured 
above all martyrs.3 Al-JahiZ, in his Rasa‘ indicates that 
Jiddah plays the role of a health resort to which (wealthy) 
Meccans repair in winter.4 


Al-Idrisi lists Jiddah among the famous ports of the fifth 
part of the second climate.5 He gives a very interesting 
account of the conditions prevailing at Jiddah in his time. 
According to him, no pilgrim was allowed to cross from 
‘Aidhab to Jiddah without satisfying the authorities there 
that he was economically able to meet the demands of the 
pilgrimage. Once the boat had safely crossed, it docked 
at a distance from Jiddah whose governor then sent out 
customs officials to assess dues payable on taxable wares on 


. Al-Aghani, vol. I1, p. 160. 

. Al-Baji, al-Muntagd, vol. 7, p. 192. 
. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tahdhib, vol. 5, p. 210. 
. Al-Jahiz, Ras@il, vol. 1, p. 187. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 34. 
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board ships, and accompany the passengers to the shore 
where the duties were collected. If a passenger could not 
acquit himself of the landing tax of eight dinars, and the 
captain was unwilling to pay, the passenger was detained 
until the pilgrimage period was over. Sometimes, such 
passengers were saved by the beneficence of a third person. 
This payment was exacted on behalf of the Hashemite ruler 
of Mecca to cover the expenditure on his troops and house- 
hold, as his revenue was not large enough to meet all his 
needs.! 


Al-Idrisi’s description of Jiddah is not as genuine as his 
information about the customs proceedings there. In 
describing Jiddah, he seems to rely on Ibn Hauqal and al- 
Mugaddasi. Nevertheless, his description is not devoid of 
intersting points. He states that Jiddah is a flourishing town 
with a brisk trade, a wealthy population with immense capital 
investment, large profits and adequate living conditions. 
It has a yearly trade season which precedes the pilgrim period 
when imported wares, selected goods and magnificent 
treasures are exchanged with satisfactory profit. Its people 
are second only to the Meccans in wealth and property. 
Its governor, appointed by the ruler of Mecca, receives its 
taxes, alms tax and customs duties and supervises its security 
arrangements. (The merchants of) Jiddah have numerous 
boats sailing in many directions, and also a number of fishing 
boats. As to the distances, al-Idrisi locates Jiddah north of 
al-Sufayyah (al-Shu‘aibah) at three days’ journey which 
he equates with forty miles. According to him, Jiddah, 
together with Mecca, lies in the north of Tihamah.3 


1. Ibid., fol. 35. : 2. Ibid., fol. 36. 
3. Ibid., fol. 38. 
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Al-Idrisi’s harsh words about the severe treatment of 
pilgrims at Jiddah sound rather apologetical when compared 
with the statement of Ibn Jubair.1 Though writing forty 
years after al-Idrisi, Ibn Jubair refers to a period wider in 
span than that covered by al-Idrisi’s authorities. It appears 
that the ruler of Mecca had a representative at ‘Aidhab, the 
Egyptian port, to supervise the collection of dues levied on 
all pilgrims in transit. Those who did not pay were humi- 
liated, and those who could not pay were exposed to various 
atrocities, surpassed only by the severe torture perpetrated 
at Jiddah. According to Ibn Jubair, this had been common 
practice in the whole Fatimid period, which is hard to credit, 
since the ruler of Mecca did not acquire absolute power 
until the 11th century, when both Baghdad and Cairo were 
too helpless to intervene. Moreover, Nasir-i Khusrav, though 
by no means intent on white-washing the ruler of Mecca, 
does not mention cruelty at Jiddah. In fact, he was himself, 
exempted from paying the dues without experiencing 
hardship.2, He mentioned the cruelties imposed by the 
tribes on the route between Mecca and Medina.3 Besides, 
it can hardly be credited that ‘Aidhab had always been the 
centre of such blatant oppression. It is more likely that it 
became one after the closure of the pilgrim coastal route 
through Ailah by the Crusaders, which is implied by Ibn 
Jubair himself when suggesting some substitutes for ‘Aidhab - 
until Ailah is regained. In fact, it was not only the ruler of 
Mecca, notorious no doubt though he was, who exploited 
the pilgrims at ‘Aidhab. According to Ibn Jubair himself, 
shipowners also used to cram their ships so full of people 


1. Ibn Jubair, Riflah, pp. 56, 71, 73, 77: 78. 
2. Nasir-i Khusrav, Sefer-Ndmeh, p. 75. 
3. Ibid., p. 68. 
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that they recovered their cost with profit already on the 
maiden voyage of their craft. Authors earlier than Ibn Jubair 
view this procedure with resignation. Al-Idrisi implies that 
the Hashemite ruler of Mecca needed the revenue from 
these dues to maintain his household. ‘Umarah acted as a 
go-between to secure the payment of some dues held back 
by the Fatimid government as a result of some Egyptian 
pilgrims having been slain by the retinue of the ruler of 
Mecca.! The Muslim rulers themselves vied with each 
other in appeasing the ruler of Mecca by paying an annual 
tribute so that he should forego levying dues and tolls 
from the pilgrims. However, this only encouraged him to 
exact more money from pilgrims whenever the official 
payment failed to arrive or fell short of satisfying his greed. 
It was not until Saladin put a temporary end to this practice 
that voices were raised against an abuse too inveterate to be 
successfully eradicated. According to Ibn Jubair, the ruler 
of Mecca claimed it as his right to exact these dues unless 
paid by other governments. The pilgrims were looked upon 
as legitimate booty, «even more so than non-Muslims). 
Moreover, wealthy Muslims had to bribe the ruler before 
catrying out any improvement or maintenace projects at 
places of religious interest in Mecca, or attempting to 
facilitate the pilgrimage journey. Dues on pilgrims had 
been levied before Ja‘far b. al-Hasan whom ‘Abd Allah 
Ghazi accuses of originating the practice in 358 A.H. (969). 2 
An Abbasid chief minister had even been praised, thirty 


1. ‘Umarah, al-Nukat, pp. 42, 123. 
2. Ahmad al-Siba, Tarikh Makkah, vol. 1, p. 175. 
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years before, for trying to bring the dues systems to an end?. 
The avarice of the ruler was by no means limited to pilgrims, 
since the trading community of Jiddah was subjected to 
periodical atrocities which, as Ibn Hauqal observes, usually 
resulted in a temporary break-up of these communities. 


1. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhani, Dhail, p. 39. 
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Al-Juhfah, a halt on the northern pilgrim route to Mecca, 
is important in that it is not only the rendezvous of pilgrims, 
but also the point at which certain pilgrims have to start 
observing the rules of the hajj. Hence it is mentioned by 
all Arab geographers of the period under consideration, 
often with additional information. According to Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh, who locates it south of al-Abwa’ and north 
of Qudaid, it is a place in Tihamah with wells; and lies at a 
distance of eight miles from the sea. The distance between 
al-Juhfah and al-Abwa’ is twenty-seven miles which is the 
same as that between al-Juhfah and Qudaid. He singles 
out the Syrian pilgrims as having to start their pilgrimage 
rites there.? , 


Al-Ya‘qibi locates al-Juhfah, which, according to him, 
forms a dependency of Mecca,? south of al-Abwa’ and 
north of Qudaid without giving the mileage.3 He mentions 
al-Juhfah both in connection with the conventional route 
batween Mecca and Medina,3 and the coastal route between 
Ailah and Mecca.4 He locates Ghadir Khumm at two miles’ 
distance from the road to al-Juhfah.3 Of the population of 
al-Juhfah, al-Ya‘qibi says that it comes from the Sulaim.3 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 131. 
2. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 316. 
3. Ibid., p. 314. 4. Ibid., p. 341. 
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Ibn Rosteh’s calculation of the mileage of the distance to 
and from al-Juhfah is in accordance with that of Ibn Khur- 
radadhbeh, except for the distance between al-Juhfah and 
Qudaid which is assessed at twenty-nine miles. Ibn Rosteh 
also states that al-Juhfah is the point at which the Syrian 
pilgrims should start performing their pilgrimage rites. 
He describes al-Juhfah as a huge-sized village whose supply 
of water comes from wells.t Qudamah differs from his 
predecessors not only in calculating the distance between 
al-Juhfah and Qudaid as twenty-six miles, but also in describ- 
ing al-Juhfah as a sea port.? Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh 
and Qudamah mention only the conventional route between 
Medina and Mecca. Al-Mas‘idi states that al-Juhfah lies 
at a distance of ten miles from Rabigh for those who travel 
from Medina.3 This somewhat complicated definition is 
borrowed from al-Wagidi to the letter.4 Ibn Sa‘d’s description 
is less complicated as he says that al-Ahya’, situated in the 
valley of Rabigh, is at a distance of ten miles from al-Juhfah 
on the left hand side of the road df you want Qudaid».s 
Al-Mas‘idi also places Ghadir Khumm near al-Juhfah. 


Al-Istakhri describes al-Juhfah, situated at two miles’ 
distance from the sea, as the only village between Mecca 
and Medina with a permanently settled population. It shares 
this trait with Faid to which it is also comparable in size. 
Al-Juhfah, he adds, is notable for its prosperity.° Ibn Haugal 


. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 
Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 234. 
Al-Wadqidi, op. cit., vol. I, p. 10. 

. Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., part 2, vol. 2, p. 2. 
. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 
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borrows the whole of this statement, except in implying 
that there are other, though minor, settlements of this kind 
between Mecca and Medina as he says, «As to size and 
settled character of the population, al-Juhfah is second to 
none».! Both al-Istakhri2 and Ibn Hauqal3 assess the distance 
batween Waddan and al-Juhfah at one day’s journey, which 
Yaqit attributes to Abi Zaid.4 Al-Istakhri gives the distance 
from al-Juhfah to Jiddah in the south, and al-Jar in the 
north as five and three days’ journey respectively,5 which 
corresponds to the data given by Ibn Hauqal, who obviously 
relies on him for this information. Al-Istakhri mentions 
the existence of a coastal route from Madyan to Mecca 
which leads through al-Juhfah where pilgrims from Iraq, 
Damascus, Palestine and Egypt meet.7 Ibn Haugqal says 
the same except that he speaks of pilgrim routes instead of 
pilgrims.® 


Al-Hamdaini enumerates al-Juhfah among the places of 
Tihamah9 and indicates, in another passage, that it is in the 
extreme northern limit of the administrative districts of 
Mecca.?° He records the well-known fact that al-Juhfah is 
the point at which the Syrian pilgrims should start perform- 
ing their pilgrimage rites and includes the Egyptians with 
them in his statement.1! As to the distance between al-Juhfah 
and al-Abwa’ to the north, and Qudaid to the south, al- 
Hamdiani assesses it at twenty-three and twenty-four miles 


I. Ibn Hauagal, op. cit., p. 33. 2. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25. 

3. Ibn Hauaqal, op. cit., p. 33- 4. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 41. 
5. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 27. 6. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 40. 
7. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 28. 8. Ibn Hauaqal, op. cit., p. 41. 
9. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 48. 10. Ibid., p. 120. 
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repectively. He gives its latitude as 22°. 10’.1 In another 
passage, he inserts a poem by al-‘Ajlani, a Hijazi poet, in 
which al-Juhfah is counted as a place in the Hijaz between 
al-Sitarah and Quds.2 Al-Azhari points out that al-Juhfah, 
the point at which the Syrian pilgrims start performing the 
rites of the Hajj, is a village near the sea.3 Al-Birini describes 
it as a flourishing Arabian locality in the second climate near 
the sea and gives its degree of longitude as 65 and that of its 
latitude as 22° .15’.4 Al-Maqdisi lists it among the principal 
rural towns of the Hijaz.5 


Al-Mugqaddasi says that al-Juhfah is: 


«a flourishing town inhabited by the Bani Ja‘far; it is 
commanded by a strong fortress which has two gates. 
It possesses a few wells and at a distance of two miles 
from it is a spring of water; it has also a large reservoir, 
but water sometimes becomes very scarce in it. Al- 
Juhfah is a hot-bed of fever. It is related to a tradition 
that the Prophet of God, peace and blessing be upon 
him, said, ’O God, endear al-Madinah to us as thou 
hast endeared Makkah, and even more, and transplant 
its fever to al-Juhfah’.»® 


He also mentions the fact that al-Juhfah is the point at which 
the Syrian pilgrims start observing the requirements of 
pilgrimage, and the existence of a mountain called al-Dhabib 
or al-Dhunaib by name, situated on the opposite side of 


. Ibid., p. 185. 2. Ibid., p. 218. 

. Al-Azhari, Tahdhib, vol. 4, p. 160. 

. Al-Birini, Qdniin, vol. 2, p. 551. 

. Al-Magqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 

. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 77-78, English translation, p. 124. 
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al-Juhfah, at which the (sea-borne) pilgrims begin their pil- . 
grimage rites.1 Al-Muqaddasi enumerates al-Juhfah among 
the dependencies of Mecca? and states that dragon’s blood 
is found there.3 According to al-Muqaddasi, al-Juhfah is 
equidistant from al-Khaim (in the direction of Mecca) and 
Badr (in the direction of Medina) at one day’s journey, but 
that it is at two days’ journey from al-Jar.4 Al-Muqaddasi 
expresses one adverse judgment on al-Juhfah describing 
it, together with al-Marwah, as the «native country of libert- 
tines».5 He finds a point of similarity between al-Juhfah 
and Dandanaqin in that they have the baths and guest houses 
in their outskirts. 


Al-Bakri describes al-Juhfah, in his Mu‘jam, as a principal 
village with a minbar,7 giving details of several routes leading 
through the place.8 According to him, there are two mosques 
of the Prophet there and a third in Ghadir Khumm, which 
is at three miles’ distance from al-Juhfah on the left of the 
road. There is also a spring which flows into a cistern richly 
surrounded by trees. It was from that thicket that the Prophet 
announced to his people: «Friends of mine are friends of 
‘Ali. O God, befriend his friends and destroy his enemies.» 
Al-Bakri adds that the Prophet pointed out al-Juhfah as the 
place at which all pilgrims from Syria should start the rites 
prescribed for the pilgrimage.7 He claims that it forms one 
of the twelve villages which have minbars and are subordina- 
ted to the administrative control of al-Fur’.® 


As to the distances between al-Juhfah and the neighbouring 


1. Ibid., p. 77. 2. Ibid., p. 69. 
3. Ibid., p. 102. 4. Ibid., p. 107. 
5. Ibid., p. 33. 6. Ibid., p. 312. 


7. Al-Bakri, Muyam. p. 368. 8. Ibid., p. 1021. 
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halts, al-Bakri says that it is two days’ distant from Badr; 
twenty-three miles from al-Abwa’; two miles from Dhatul- 
‘Asafir and twelve miles from Kulayyah.t It seems rather 
strange that he places Rabigh, which lies at a distance of a 
mere ten miles north of al-Juhfah, between the latter 
and Medina which lies at several days’ journey from al- 
Juhfah.2 In another entry, he states that al-Marad is a 
locality between Rabigh and al-Juhfah.3 Of these two state- 
ments, the latter is very exact and the former rather vague. 
Al-Idrisi places al-Juhfah at a distance of twenty-six miles 
from Qudaid in the south, and twenty-seven miles from 
al-Abwa (al-Abwa’) in the north. He describes it as a flourish- 
ing halt, unfortified but densely populated. He also 
mentions that it is the point at which the Syrian pilgrims 
should start practising their rites of pilgrimage. He lists 
al-Juhfah among the sea ports in the fifth part of the second 
climate and adds that it is one of the fortresses with a governor 
of its own.5 He omits it from the Egyptian coastal route 
in one version® but mentions it in another.7 ‘Iyad assesses 
the distance between al-Abwa’ and al-Juhfah at twenty- 
three miles.8 He also differs from the rest in placing al- 
Juhfah north of al-Abwa’ which can be attributed only to 
inadvertence. ‘Iyad situates Khumm at three miles from 
al-Juhfah adding that there is a thicket with a famous pool 
named after it. Describing al-Juhfah, ‘Iyad says that it is one 
of the places where the first rites of al- Hajj are performed; 
that it is a principal village in Mina (sic) on the route between 
Mecca and Medina from which it is at eight days’ distance, 


1. Ibid., p. 954. 2. Ibid., p. 625. 
3. Ibid., p. 1006. 4. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 
5. Ibid., fol. 35. 6. Ibid., fol. 88. 


7. Ibid., fol. 36. 8. ‘Iyad, Mashdrigq, vol. 1, p. 49. 
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and that it is six miles from the sea.? ‘Iyad is clearly mistaken 
in locating al-Juhfah at Mina, since Mina does not lie on 
the route from Medina to Mecca. What he has in mind is 
Manah, the idol erected at al-Mushallal near Qudaid at a 
day’s journey from al-Juhfah. 


Al-Khawarasmi is quoted to the effect that the distance 
between al-Juhfah and al-Suqya is twenty-nine miles.2_ 
Al-Asadi assesses the distance between al-Juhfah and 
Kulayyah to the south, at twelve miles,3 and that from 
al-Juhfah to Khumm at four miles.4 Al-Sukkari calculates 
the distance between al-Juhfah and Mecca as three days’ 
journey, and states that it is the point where the southern 
and eastern borders of al-Ghaur converge with al-Thaghr.5 
The commentator on the diwan of al-Khansa’ says that 
(the village of) Shuwan lies in the upper section of the valley 
of al-Juhfah which he describes as a Tihami village. Al- 
Kutbi claims that <al-Juhfah was built» by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz.7 Al-Zubairi implies that al-Jubfah used to be 
cultivated, in the seventh century by Ibn ‘Amir, a wealthy 
Meccan who also owned a village called «Bustan Ibn ‘Amir 
which lay on the Iraqi pilgrim route to Mecca.8 This piece 
of information may provide a solution to the old argument 
about the identity of the owner of that village. Some authors 
identify him with Ibn Ma‘mar, who according to al- 
Batalyisi was interested in wells and farming,° Others 


1. Ibid., vol. I, p. 145. 2. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 104. 
3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1295. 4. Ibid., p. 1018. 

5. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2; p. 35. 6. Al-Khansa’, Diwan, p. 97- 

7. Al-Kutbi, Fawat, vol. 2, p. 208. 

8. Al-Zubairi, Nasab, p. 148. g. Al-Batalyisi, Igtidab, p. 226. 
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believe that it was Ibn ‘Amir, who is known to have owned 
a farm in al-Juhfah.t Al-Zubairi is well-informed about 
Mecca and about the rural settlements in the Hijaz. His 
explanation is more likely to be correct than that of others.? 


The etymological derivation of the name al-Juhfah varies 
from one author to another. Ibn al-Kalbi seems to be the 
source of the most frequently quoted explanation. According 
to him, ‘Abil, his sons and his followers, all from ‘Ad, were 
driven out from Yathrib by the ‘Amiliq. While in Mahya‘ah, 
the former were carried away by the flood, an episode which 
accounts for the name of the place %#! which is derived 
from J| pez! 3 Al-Mas‘idi relates this story without 
mentioning Mahya‘ah.4 The Prophet is said to have used 
both names. Once seeing his Meccan companions suffering 
from the fever of Medina, the Prophet prayed to God to 
transfer that fever to Mahya‘ah, al-Juhfah in another hadzth.5 
On another occasion he referred to al-Juhfah in connection 
with the pilgrimage rites.6 Thus the philologists were 
obliged to look for a link between those two names. Ibn 
Qutaibah digs less deep than Ibn al-Kalbi, merely pointing 
to the flood of the year 80 A.H., (699) as the origin of the 
name.7 Though he is followed in this respect by ‘Iyad,® 
it is clear that this assumption is groundless as the name 
al-Juhfah is found in use at least seventy years before this 


. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, p. 89. 2. Infra, p. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 369. 

. Al-Mas‘tidi, Mur Uj, vol. 3, p. 301. 

. Al-Qastallani, Mawdahib, vol. 1, p. 420. 

. Al-Nawawi, Al-Majmit‘, vol. 7, p. 198. 

. Ibn Qutaibah, Ma‘arif, p. 181. 

. Tyad, Mashdarig, vol. 1, p. 145. 
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catastrophe. Apparently to shirk responsibility when 
recording Ibn al-Kalbi’s view, Ibn Duraid voices some 
suspicions of the correctness of that view.t In his Masahkk, 
al-Bakri records both stories without citing any source.? 
Al-Maqdisi attributes the name to a flood whose date he 
does not mention.3 Mahi‘ah is said to be another name of 
al-Juhfah.4 A fourth name for this locality which occurs 
ina reliable early source is al-Juhif, used by the poet 
Kuthayyir in one of his poems.’ Kuthayyir believes that it 
was called al-Juhfah because torrential rain cut through 
its soil.6 According to Waki‘, al-Juhfah has many wells, 
a cistern and a spring. Its citadel has two gates, and its market 
and houses are situated within the castle. The distances 
from al-Juhfah are twenty-four miles to Qudaid; twenty- 
three miles to al-Abwa’; six miles to the sea; four miles to 
Khumm; three miles to the local mosque of the Prophet 
at Khumm; one mile to the spring of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas; 
and finally twelve miles to (al-Mushallal). The scribe seems 
to have omitted the distance from Kulayyah to al-Mushallal. : 
This can be deduced from the total distance between al- 
Juhfah and Qudaid which does not tally with the sum total 
of the particular distances quoted in the work. Waki‘ also 
states that al-Juhfah is the migat of the Syrian pilgrims,’ 
and that it is a dependency of Medina.® 


Summing up, it can be safely said that al-Juhfah was the 
accepted name even before Islam, because the name 


Ibn Duraid, al-famharah, vol. 2, p. 57. 

Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. Io. 

Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 100. 

Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1316. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 226. 6. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1257. 
Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. §1. 8. Ibid., fol. 40. 
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Mahya‘ah or Mahi‘ah is not to be found in the poems of 
pre-Islamic or even early Islamic poets, who are held to have 
been men of wide knowledge. What we find is only al-Juhfah 
or al-Jihif. Al-Jahiz and Ibn Duraid, however, imply 
that Mahya‘ah and al-Juhfah are two separate localities 
when they speak about the notorious fever of both.t Al- 
Zamakhshari comments on Mahya‘ah in two entries: under 
al-Juhfah he says that it is called Mahya‘ah;? but records 
under Mahya‘ah that it is said to be identified with 
al-Juhfah.3 This indicates that he is in doubt. Yaqit records 
that Mahya‘ah is said to be identified with al-Juhfah or a 
place near it.4 There is a village called Mahayi‘, about which 
we read in the works of ‘ArramS and al-Mugaddasi.° This 
village is situated on the Sayah valley north east of al-Jubfah. 
‘Arram says that three valleys all situated between Mt. 
Shamansir and Mt. Dhurah separate the pass of Hirsha in 


the north, from al-Juhfah in the south. There is Ghazal, 
rich in wells and inhabited exclusively by the Khuza‘ah 


who live there in tnets. Secondly, there is Dauran which 
has two well-known wells, Rahbah and Sakibah and 
belongs to the Khuza‘ah. The third is Kulayyah which 
equally belongs to them. As regards the pool of Khumm, 
‘Arram situates it at one mile to the east of al-Juhfah.7 


‘Arram seems to err when he places the valley Kulayyah 
between Hirsha and al-Juhfah, as al-Juhfah is situated 
between Hirsha in the north and Kulayyah in the south. 


= 


. Al-Jahiz, Hayawan, vol. 4, p. 135 and Ibn Duraid, Yamharah, vol. 3, 


p. 114. 
Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 21. 3. Ibid., p. 98. 
Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 702. 5. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 414. 


. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 53: 69, 80. 
‘Arram, op. cit., pp. 411-13. 
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Al-‘Ajlani, the poet, locates al-Juhfah north of Sitadrah 
which lies north of Kulayyah.t Al-Asadi correctly places 
Kulayyah at twelve miles south of al-Juhfah.? 


Ibn Habib mentions a place called Maghbat al-Juhfah 
where al-Hiarith, the Ghassani king, defeated the Kinanah.3 
In al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam, it has become Ma‘yat near al-Juhfah.4 
Al-Bakri quotes Ibn al-Kalbi when he locates al-Juhfah 
at the extreme limit of al-Jals.5 When al-Bakri places al- 
Juhfah in al-Ghaur,® his source seems also to be Ibn al- 
Kalbi. Nasr places Daurain between al-Juhfah and Qudaid 
in contradiction to ‘Arram.7 


Al-Jubfah is still known in that area though its importance 
has dwindled owing to causes to be discussed elsewhere. 


1. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 218. 2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1295. 
3. Ibn Habib, al-Mughtdlin, p. 234. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1246. 
5. Ibid., p. 11. 6. Ibid., p. 9. 


7. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 70. 


KHAIBAR 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions Khaibar as a dependency of 
Medina. Ibn al-Fagih also names it as one of the northern 
administrative districts of Medina.2 This is the only sig- 
nificant statement he relates about it. Like al-Jahiz, he 
quotes a proverbial saying in connection with its endemic 
fever.3 Ibn Rosteh4 and Qudamah follow Ibn Khurrada- 
dhbeh in describing it as a dependency of Méedina.5 
Al-Mas‘idi registers the distance from Khaibar to Medina 
as eight postal stages.© Al-Hamdani concerns himself with 
the origins of the tribes settled at Khaibar. In one passage, 
he enumerates it among the Juhaini lands,7 while he states 
in another that it is inhabited by the Sulaim alone, except 
for some nomadic Ansar who often live with them, but 
also reside, on some occasions, with the Tay. In a third 
passage he says that it is inhabited by Jews, Mawali and a 
variety of Arabs.° In another book he states that the ‘Anazah 
live in Khaibar.9 Al-Hamdani registers two routes leading 
from Medina to Khaibar; one is straight and direct, where- 
as the other turns to the right after Hisn B.“Uthman.?° Being 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 127. 

2. Ibn al-Faqih, op. cit., p. 26. 

3. Ibid., p. 118, and see al-Jahiz, Hdyawdn, vol. 4, p. 135. 

4. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 5. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 248. 

6. Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 258. 7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 

8. Ibid., pp. 130, 131. 9. Al-Hamdani, Iklil, vol. 1, p. 304. 


to. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 130. 
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a Yemenite himself, al-Hamdani says that the Yemenite 
dates, al-Mudabbas, are not surpassed in excellence even 
by the Burdi (Barni) dates of Khaibar.t He also says that 
its fever is notorious.” 


Al-Mugaddasi represents Khaibar as a main town of 
Mecca,3 a dependency of Medina and one of the only three 
towns in the Khaibar region, the other two being al-Marwah 
and al-Haura’. He says about the latter that it is the port of 
Khaibar. Describing Khaibar itself, al-Mugaddasi says 
(Khaibar is a strong town as large as al-Marwah. It pos- 
sesses a good Mosque. Here is the gate which the Prince 
of the Faithful lifted by main force.»4 Al-Istakhri says that 
Khaibar is a fortress abounding in palm groves and farms.5 
Ibn Hauqal has the same to say about it except that 
he refers to it by a masculine pronoun in place of the 
feminine form used by al-Istakhri.® 


Al-Bakri mentions Khaibar in his Masalik only when dis- 
cussing the specialities of different parts of Arabia. On this 
occasion, he says that the whetstone (Aiyjarat al-masann 
getl sy) of which the floors of the baths of Mecca 
are made, is plentiful in the Khaibar region near Medina.7 
This statement, later, misled al-Idrisi who assumed that 
Mt. Radwa was near Khaibar because Ibn Hauqal mentions 
that whetstone is found on that mountain. In his Mu‘jam, 
al-Bakri gives a very detailed description of Khaibar. First, 


. Ibid., p. 200. 2. Ibid., p. 124. 

. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 53> 69. 

. Ibid., p. 83, see the English translation, p. 133. 

Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25 6. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 33- 
. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 66. 8. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 
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he quotes ‘Arram when saying that Khaibar is a dependen- 
cy of Medina. Then he quotes al-Asadi in counting Khaibar 
among the twelve settlements which form _ part of the 
Hijaz.t In another place, he says that Khaibar is one of the 
Arabian i... «3 villages because it lies in the Arab land. 
He regards it as originally inhabited by the Juhainah;3 and. 
assumes the distance between Khaibar and Medina as eight 
postal stages, equating it with three days’ journey.4 He 
places Numar, which al-Waqidi and Yaqit call Thibar,s 
at a distance of six miles from Khaibar. | 


Al-Bakri lists the villages of Khaibar which he calls fort- 
resses as follows: 


Al-Dimah, to the extreme south-west of Rohaibar in the 
direction of Medina; 


Al-Mirtah, the market of Khaibar, which had been made 
the seat of the Khaibar province by ‘Uthman. It belongs 
to the descendants of ‘Umar; 


Wajdah with trees and palm groves which belong to the 
Prophet; 


Sulalim belonging mainly to the Prophet; 


Al-Watih, a compound of Jewish fortresses, farms and- 
properties in the mountain of Al-Ahyal, from whose 
products the Prophet’s wives and some of his relatives re- 
ceived their shares; 


_ Khals, adjacent to al-Watih, belongs entirely to the es 
and is also called al-Katibah; ‘ 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 10. 2. Ibid., p. 15, see infra, pp. 
3. Ibid., p. 38. 4. Ibid., p. §21. 
5. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 916; and al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 708. 
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Al-Sahba’, of which he clearly says that it is at a distance 
of one postal stage from Khaibar; : 


Al-Qamiis, the strongest of them all, which was conquered 
by ‘Ali b. Aba Talib. It has a mosque of the Prophet 
extravagantly built by ‘Isa b.: Misa (a governor of the Hijaz 
in the early Abbasid period); 


Natah, a valley containing Marhab’s fortress and his palace, 
which was then allotted to al-Zubair and whose main spring 
is called al-Luhaihah; 


Dar B. Qimmah, which was the first fortress conquered. 
Marhab’s brother, al-Yasir has his palace there; 


and, finally, al-Shaqq, a valley containing the spring called 
Hammah, whose water was miraculously divided at the 
Prophet’s wish, a division which no effort, however hard, 
could change.t Though Waki‘ seems to be the original 
source, al-Bakri quotes al-Sakini on the whole list. 


In another passage, he quotes ‘Isa b. Dinar when saying 
that al-Kharrar is a spring in Khaibar.? Ibn Ishaq states 
that al-Zubair’s share in Khaibar is called al-Khi‘ in 
Natah,3 not Marhab’s palace as in the above quoted 
passage. 


In contrast to al-Bakri, Yaqit says that Khaibar has seven 
villages, which he also calls fortresses. Those are: Na‘im, 
al-Shaqq, al-Natah, al-Sulalim, al-Watih, al-Katibah and 
al-Qamiis.4 The latter is called al-Ghamid in another 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 523, and Wakr, Mandzil, fols. 74-75. 
2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 492. 

3. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., vol, 2, p. 350. 

4. YAqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 504. 
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place.t In other passages of his Mu‘jam, Yaqit names 
additional villages, some of which such as al-Khass,? are 
mentioned by al-Bakri who calls it Khals, and Wakhdah,3 
which al-Bakri calls Wajdah. Other villages such as al-Zihar4 
and al-‘Uzum, which, he says, is a dependency of Khaibar 
abounding in springs and fine groves of palm trees,5 are 
not to be found in al-Bakri’s Mu‘am. 


Yaqiit says that al-‘Ird is the name of the Khaibar valley 
which is dominated by the ‘Anazah.6 He quotes Abi Zaid 
when recording the statement found in the works of al- 
Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal in praising the quality of the 
Baradi (Barni) dates of Khaibar.7 Yaqit also quotes al- 
Sakiini when assessing the distance between Khaibar and 
al-Jabalain at five nights’ journey.® 


Al-Idrisi enumerates Khaibar among the dependencies of 
Medina.9 His description of it is full of confusions as he 
thinks that it is a small town resembling a fortress, with 
farms and groves of palm trees. He says that, in the early 
days of Islam, it used to be inhabited by B. Quraizah,1° 
and according to another MS.!!and a quotation found in 
Aba al-Fida’ 12 B. al-Nadir. He adds that Khaibar was 
the home of al-Samau’al b. ‘Adiyya’, who was famous for 
keeping his promises. Al-Idrisi locates Medina and Taima’ 
at an equal distance, i.e. four days’ journey from Khaibar. 


1. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 816. 2. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 399. 
3. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 909. 4. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 581. 
5. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 687. 6. Ibid., vol. 3 p. 644. 
7. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 683. 8. Ibid., vol. I, p. 123. 
g. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 37. 10. Ibid., fol. 89. 

11, MS. No. 2221, fol. 131. 


12. Abi al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 89. 
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He states, besides, that Mt. Radwa is near Khaibar,' ap- 
parently because this was the only way to reconcile the 
contradictory statements of al-Bakri, and Ibn Hauqal 
concerning the place of the main supply of whetstone. 


Al-Idrisi may, in his turn, have misled a later geographer, 
Ibn Sa‘id, who says that Yanbu‘ is between Khaibar and | 
Medina? because Mt. Radwa, which al-Idrisi locates near 
Khaibar, is seen from Yanbi‘. 


In the history of music, Khaibar is regarded by Ibn al-Kalbi 
as one of the six principal towns of Arabia where Arabian 
music developed. Those towns are also the main markets 
of Arabia.3 Ibn Habib also regards Khaibar as one of the 
annual fairs of Arabia.4 Al-Marziqi indicates that the market 
used to be held at al-Natah.5 


Al-Wagidi relates the importance of Khaibar among the 
Arabs even before Islam. When the Prophet decided to set 
out on his campaign against Khaibar, there was a wide- 
spread belief that Khaibar would be the real test as it was 
regarded as the richest part of the Hijaz in food and property. 
That belief was shared by Muslims® and polytheists7 alike. 
It had enough permanent supply of water to enable its. 
defenders to resist for a long time.® In al-Waqidi’s Maghazi, 


. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 

. Ibn Said, Bast al-Ard, fol. 43. 

. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Zgd, vol. 3, p. 197. 

. Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, p. 268. 

. Al-Marztiqi, Al-Azminah wa al-Amkinah, vol. 2, p. 165. 
. Al-Wagidi, al-Maghazi, p. 634. 

. Ibid., p. 704. 

. Ibid., p. 637. 
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the Khass of Yaqit and Khals of al-Bakri is called Hiyad.t 
There are a number of villages there which are not reported 
by either al-Bakri or Yaqit, such as al-Nizar,2 al-Sa‘b3 
and Ubayy.4 


Like al-Waqidi, Ibn Ishaq5 records the view of the poly- 
theists that Khaibar was strong and important. Waki‘ 
describes Khaibar as a dependency of Medina.© Nasr states 
the same, and adds that it comprises plenty of farms and 
many fortresses. He locates it at several days’ journey from 
Medina, and refers to its endemic fever.7 In Nasr’s text, 
al-Bakri’s Wajdah, a village of Khaibar, has become Wakhdah.? 
al-Idrisi enumerates Khaibar, which is a well-known 
region in the Northern Hijaz, among the famous localities 
of the fifth part of the third climate.9 


— - 


. Ibid., p. 641. 

. Ibid., p. 648. 

. Ibid., p. 658. 
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. Ibn Ishaq, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 345- 
Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 39. 
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KHULAIS 


Khulais is described by al-Mugaddasi as a small town in 
the Hijaz,! adjoining Amaj, with a canal, a reservoir, palm 
trees, vegetable gardens and corn-fields,2 and situated 
together with Amaj, one day’s journey from both ‘Usfan to 
the south and al-Khaim to the north.3 This is one theory 
concerning its location. ‘Arram proffers another, mentioning 
a spring named after a certain ‘Amri called Khulais. He — 
locates it opposite to ‘Ukaz in the region of Rukbah.4 These 
two conflicting reports cannot be reconciled. Nor is it pos- 
sible to identify either of them with what Shaikh Mulhis 
alleges to be a village called Khulais found, at present, in 
Marr al-Zahran.5 


It is clear that each of the three localities is meant to be 
separate; for ‘Arram’s Khulais lies in Rukbah which forms 
part of the western borders of Najd. Nor can the existence 
of the Khulais of al-Muqaddasi be denied. That of Shaikh 
Mulhis, however, does not exist. His statement is the result 
of inadvertence, as there is no such place in Marr al-Zahran. 
He might have been thinking of the Khals spring there, 
but this is no excuse for overlooking Khulais itself. On the 
other hand, it is unlikely that ‘Arram would have located 
Khulais in the Rukbah while ignoring the Khulais of Tiha- 


1. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 69. 2. Ibid., p. 79. 
3. Ibid., p. 106. 4. ‘Arrém, op. cit., p. 441. 
5. See al-Azraqri, Akhbdr, vol. 1, p. 79 ff. 
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mah because it is certain that the latter was known in his 
time long before al-Mugaddasi located it. Waki‘, of the 
third century A.H., followed by al-Asadi, speaks of it,’ and 
so does Ibn al-Athir when recording events of that cen- 
tury.? Besides, there isno mention of the Rukbah’s Khulais 
in the works of the geographers apart from al-Bakri, in his 
Mu‘jam.3 Al-Bakri’s MS. of ‘Arram’s work was no doubt 
disordered in some places as will be seen elsewhere. 


Al-Asadi states that Khulais lies just above eight miles south 
of Qudaid and two miles north of Amaj. According to him, 
there is a pass called the pass of Khulais three miles from 
the village of Khulais (the spring of Ibn Bazi‘) and lies on 
the road to the latter. It is separated from Khulais by a lava 
field called Zahirat al-Barakah which grows trees. A mosque 
of the Prophet is found at Khulais. Al-Asadi describes 
Khulais as a rich spring abounding in groves of palms with 
canals and a reservoir. Al-Bakri, in his Mu‘jam, borrows 
this statement of al-Asadi, but alters the distance from Qudaid 
to Khulais to seven miles. He adds that it used to be a thriving 
village rich in water, palms, fruit trees and canals before 
it was devastated by Isma‘il b. Yasuf. However, he records 
an emendation to the effect that it was reclaimed after the 
year 180 A.H. (796) which is an obvious miscalculation, 
as Isma‘il’s rising in the Hijaz took place in 251 A.H. (865). 
Al-Bakri’s account of Khulais in his Masalik, is almost 
identical with that of al-Asadi,4 except that he substitutes 
‘Ain abi Rabi‘ for ‘Ain Ibn Bazi‘, and uses tharrah »,i 


1. Al-Samhiidi, wafa’, p. 1019, and Waki‘, Mandazil, fols. 51-52. 
2. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kadmil, vol. 7, p. III. 

3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 956, 960. 

4. Al-Bakri, Masdalik, fol. 75. 
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instead of ghazirah » 5+ meaning «ich» in both cases. He 
records the distance from Qudaid to Khulais as eight miles 
instead of gust above eight miles» which al-Asadi has. As 
to the Khulais of Rukbah, al-Bakri records the whole of 
‘Arram’s statement without mentioning a source or ad- 
ding information. 


Al-Asadi’s source seems to be Waki‘ who identifies Khulais 
with the spring of Ibn Bazi‘, and locates it eight miles south 
of Qudaid, three miles south of the pass of Khulais, two 
miles south of the Prophet’s mosque at that pass, two miles 
north of Amaj and fifteen miles north of ‘Usfan. As for the 
lava field there, he calls it Zahirah, the omission of al-Barakah 
is clearly due to a scribal mistake. The scribe is also to 
blame for the misreading of the reference to plants growing 
on that lava field. Waki‘ also mentions that the rich spring 
of Khulais had palm groves, fruit trees and many cisterns, 
and that Isma‘il b. Yasuf had caused this spring to dry out. 


Abi al-Fida”s account coincides with that of Waki‘ and 
al-Asadi in locating Khulais north of ‘Usfan.t So does the 
account of al-Jaziri who has a first-hand knowledge of the 
whole coastal area between Mecca and Medina.? Yaqit states 
that Khulais is a fortress between Mecca and Medina.3 Khulais 
is not to be confused with Khals Arah which ‘Arram des- 
cribes as a valley with villages, cultivated land and groves 
of palm trees. According to him, Khals Arah is adjacent to 
Mt. Dharah, his implication being that Khals Arah lies to 
the north of Mt. Dharah.4 Al-Bakri, however, defines 


x. Abd al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 32. 

2. Al-Jaziri, Durar, p. 451. 

3. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 467. 
4. ‘Arram, op. cit., pp. 405-407. 
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Khals Arah as a village. His source is no other than ‘Arram’s 

work though through its transmitter, al-Sakini.t Al-Waqidi 

states that Khals is a valley in the Ruwaithah region.? Al- 

Hajari’s location is in line with that of al-Waqidi, since he 

situates it near Mt. al-Hasha.3 Nasr gives substance to the 

claim that Khalas (Khals) is the valley of Mt. Ba‘dl, a 
Ghifari territory near ‘Usfan. 


The Khulais in question is a thriving settlement between 
Qudaid and ‘Usfan. 


t. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1052. 
2. Al-Waqidi, Maghazi, p. 80. 
3. Al-Hajari, Mawadir, part 2, fol. 149. 


DHU KHUSHUB 


Dhi-Khushub is a halt on the pilgrim inland route between 
Medina and al-Marwah. It is not described in any geo- 
graphical source as a dependency of Medina or even as a 
village. According to Ibn Khurradadhbeh, it is situated 
between al-Suwaida’ to the north and Medina.! He states 
this when listing the way-stations on the inland route between 
Egypt and Medina, and also repeats it when referring to 
the Syrian route.2 Ibn Rosteh follows him to the letter.3 
Since al-Ya‘qibi does not mention al-Suwaida’, he locates 
Dhi Khushub as the first stop to the south of al-Marwah.4 
Qudiamah follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh with respect to 
locating this place, which he, however, calls Khushub 
omitting the article Dhi.5 


Al-Bakri refers to it as Naqé Dhi Khushub when listing the 
halts between Medina and Ailah in al-Masahk.°Al-Jaziri, 
who quotes him, calls it Bana Khushub.7 In al-Mu‘jam, 
al-Bakri does not distinguish between two places called Dhi 
Khushub which are both near Medina; one is situated to the 
east of Medina near al-Kulab in the territory of B. ‘Uqail,® 
while the other is the place in question. However, he relies 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 150. 

2. Ibn Khurradadhbeh. op. cit., p. 150. 

3. Ibn Rostch, op. cit., p. 183. 4. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldin, p. 341. 
5. Qudamah, op. cit., p. I9I. ‘6. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 
7. Al-Jaziri, op. cit., p. 441. 8. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 500. 
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for his description of the latter on poems referring to the 
former which results in confusion. He even says that Dhi 
Khushub is adjacent to al-Kulab at one day’s journey on the 
Syrian pilgrim route,? though it is clear that al-Kulab does 
not lie on that route. He states that there is a mosque at 
Dha Khushub where the Prophet held prayers when setting 
out on the campaign against Tabik.3 


Waki‘ is the only Arab geographer to mention a halt between 
al-Suwaida’? and Dha Khushub, namely al-Arak.4 Lughdah 
describes Dhi Khushub as a valley with many springs, and 
situates it near Medina. Commenting on this location, 
Hamad al-Jasir identifies Dhi Khushub with the region 
of al-Ghabah.5 


Al-Hamdani implies that the Dhi Khushub in question 
is different from the valley of Dhi Khushub in Najd,° 
whereas the former is in the territory of the Juhainah.7 He 
speaks of the settlements of the people of Lot which are to 
the left of Mt. al-Sharah and proceeds to say that Dhi 
Khushub and al-Ghamr are among them.® As he does not 
elaborate on this statement and Dha Khushub is at quite 
a distance from there, it seems to be a question of a scribe’s 
error. It is very likely, however, that he intended to include 
Dha Khushub, not among the settlements of the people 
of Lot, but among the settlement of the Juhainah, which 
is partly accepted. Al-Idrisi counts Dhi Khushub among 
the halts on the pilgrim inland route from Ailah to Medina.9 


1. Ibid., p. 633. 2. Ibid., p. 500. 

3. Ibid., p. 1223. 6. Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 114. 

5. Lughdah, op. cit., pp. 406, 415. 6. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 
9, Ibid., p. 131. 8. Ibid., p. 147. 

g. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 
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He locates it south of al-Suwaida’ and north of Medina. 
Nasr describes Dhi Khushub (he calls it Khushub) as a 
valley near Medina comprising some houses, and assesses 
the distance between Khushub and Medina at one day’s 
Journey.t According to al-Isfahani, there was a spring at 
Dhi Khushub which once belonged to Marwan and was 
later given as an igta‘ by al-Saffah to al-Hasan, a descendent 
of ‘Ali.2 Al-Zamakhshari describes Dhi Khushub merely 
as a mountain.3 Al-Waqidi states that the distance between 
Buwat, in the region of Dhi Khushub and Medina is 
three postal stages.4 Al-Mas‘idi describes this mountain 
as Juhaini territory in the region of Dhi Khushub, but 
gives the distance as eight postal stages.5 


1. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 65. 

2. Al-Isfahani, Magatil, p. 190. 
3. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibal, p. 68. 
4. Al-Wadqidi, op. cit., p. 12. 

5. Al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 235. 


-AL-KIL ABAH 


This is a way-station on the conventional inland route from 
Ailah to Medina. Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions it on the 
only route he lists for that part of Arabia. He locates 
al-Kilabah between Shaghb to the south and an anonymous 
halt immediately to the north of al-Aghra’.t Ibn Rosteh 
repeats this account literally when listing al-Kilabah on 
the inland route for the Egyptian pilgrim caravans via 
Medina;? so does Qudimah who calls it al-Kulabah.3 


Al-Ya‘qibi does not mention al-Kilabah, nor does he refer 
to the unnamed stop between it and al-Aghra’. Instead, he 
cites Qalis immediately after al-Aghra’.4 It is therefore, 
impossible to ascertain whether he has either of them in 
mind when he speaks of Qalis. 


Al-Mugaddasi, however, mentions both al-Aghra’ and the 
unnamed stop on one occasion, but omits the unnamed 
stop on another without a replacement, as al-Ya‘qibi does. 
Al-Mugaddasi not only - changes al-Aghra’ into al-A‘ra’, 
but also changes al-Kilabah into al-Kilayah throughout 
his book.5 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 149. 
. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

. Qudimah, op. cit., p. 190. 

. Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 

. Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 110, 112. 
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Al-Idrisi calls it Ankilayah and locates it north of Sha‘b 
(Shaghb) and south of an anonymous halt to the immediate 
north of al-Aghda’ (al-A‘ra’).t Waki‘ locates al-Kilabah 
south of al-Agharr north of which he locates Qalis, and 
north of Bada south of which he erroneously locates 
Shaghb.2 


1. Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 
2. Waki’, Manazil, fol. 114. 


KULAYYAH 


‘Arram mentions Kulayyah as a village with wells on the 
route between Medina and Mecca, adding that the name 
Kulayyah, given to the third and last valley between Hirsha 
in the north and al-Juhfah in the south, derives from these 
wells. He states that the valley of Kulayyah begins in the 
east at Mts. Shamansir and Dharah. In the upper reaches 
of the Kulayyah valley there are three small isolated moun- 
tains called Shana’ik. The valley belongs to the Khuza‘ah.! 
Al-Bakri, without giving a source, records the same statement 
but substitutes Sanabik for Shana’ik,? a distortion which 
cannot be attributed to a scribe’s error as al-Bakri vocalizes 
it out very clearly in another passage.3 According to Nasr, 
who does not refer to a source, these mountains are called 
al-Shana’ik.4 


As to the location of Kulayyah, it is clear that ‘Arram speaks 
about the valley, not the village, of Kulayyah when he places 
it between Hirsha and al-Juhfah. There is a place called 
Khabt, not valley, of Kulayyah to the north east of Rabighs 
which cannot be the locality meant by ‘Arram, as the village 
and the valley of Kulayyah are no doubt south of al-Juhfah. 
In his Mu‘jam, al-Bakri follows ‘Arrim, in one passag,® 


1. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 412. 2. Al-Bakri, Mujam, p. 1352. 
3. Ibid., p. 578. 4. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 89. 

5. Al-Qutbi, Al-Barg al-Yam4@ni, p. 212. 

6. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1134. 
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with respect to the situation of the Kulayyah valley north 
of Rabigh. In another passage, al-Bakri describes Kulayyah 
as equidistant at twelve miles from al-Juhfah to the north 
and Qudaid to the south.t Al-Bakri, however, implies, in 
a third passage, that Kulayyah is in Najd and quotes, in 
support of this statement, Kuthayyir who refers to Kulayyah 
together with al-Niba‘2 On the strength of the fact that 
al-Qattal (who mentioned Kulayyah) was a native of Najd,3 
he gives his statement preference over the more authentic 
information contained in the poems of two Hiyazis, 
Kuthayyir and al-‘Arji, whose location of al-Niba‘ near 
Kulayyah is clear and whose poems he quotes without 
utilizing them to suggest, at least, that the Hijazi Kulayyah 
is more famous as it lies on the pilgrim route. 


Al-Bakri states that the distance between Kulayyah and al- 
Mushallal, which lies to its south, is nine miles only.4 Ac- 
cording to al-Asadi Kulayyah is the name of a salt-watered 
well in al-Qa‘, twelve miles from al-Juhfah, which is two 
cubits in diameter. He also mentions some shops in that 
area.5 All al-Zamakhshari has to say about Kulayyah is 
that it is a watering place.6 Al-Hamdani quotes al-‘Ajlani, 
a Hijazi poet, to the effect that Kulayyat (Kulayyah) is to 
the north of Qudaid and the south of al-Sitarah, which is 
situated south of al-Juhfah.7 Unlike ‘Arram, al-Bakri states, 
in another entry in his Mu‘jam, that Kulayyah belongs, not 
to the Khuza‘ah, but to the Damrah.® It is, however, not 
a great mistake, as it is a question of two related tribes 


1. Ibid., p. 956. 2. Ibid., p. 1292. 
3. Ibid., p. 469. . 4. Ibid., p. 956. 
5. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1295. 6. Al-Zamakhshari, fibdl, p. 141. 


7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 218. 8. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 956. 
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between whom there is no clear dividing line. Al-Isfahani 
mentions Kulayyah as a village between Medina and Mecca 
where the poets Nasib and Kuthayyir used to reside.1 


Unlike al-Bakri, Yaqiit does not locate al-Niba‘ as far as 
Najd but misplaces it, nevertheless, when he says that it 
lies between Yanbu‘ and Medina, quoting, in support of 
his location, a poem by Ibn Harmah which mentions al- 
Mushallal, a very famous place near Qudaid.2 Nasr thinks 
that Kulayyah is a valley in the Hijaz between Mecca and 
Medina and adds ‘that it is also a locality in Najd on the 
pilgrim route from Basra to Mecca.3 . 


Due to a scribal mistake, not only the name of Kulayyah 
is found misread as al-Mukallabah in Waki’s Manazil, 
but also its description and the distance from there to al- 
Mushallal are omitted.4 


Kulayyah, a rural community, is still known in that area 
south al-Juhfah. 


1. Al-Aghani, vol. 1, p. 130. 2. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 737- 
3. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 130. 4. Waki‘, Mandaazil, fol. 51. 


AL-MA‘DAN (OF B. SULAIM) 


The Ma‘dan (mine) of B. Sulaim is one of the most famous 
gold mines in Arabia in general and in the Hijaz in particular. 
It is certain that it had been exploited by the ancient Arabs 
until some centuries after Islam; it afterwards remained 
derelict for a long time. It was by no means exhausted, and 
was reactivated during the second world war to alleviate 
the dire need for gold. Thus it must be assumed that this 
mine was neglected either for security reasons or through 
sheer ignorance on the part of the local people who succeeded 
the Sulaimis, its previous owners. The Sulaim migrated 
from Arabia in numbers in consequence of the expansion 
of Islam. 


When mapping the Iraqi pilgrim route, Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
locates the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim twenty-four miles west 
of al-Rabadhah from which it is separated by the «evening 
meal» halt Sharaurd, at twelve miles’ distance, and twenty 
six miles east of al-Salilah from which it is separated by al- 
Kundbain, an «evening meal» halt at thirteen miles distance. 
Though he mentions the cisterns of the Ma‘dan, Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh is by no means appreciative of its water 
which is, according to him, the last thing to be looked for 
there. He quotes a poem advising the traveller not to linger 
in the place as even wild animals and birds are complaining 
there. Al-Ya‘qibi places the Ma‘dan west of al-‘Umaq 


1. Ibn Khirradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 131. 
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and east of Ufai‘iyah without recording the mileage.t Ibn 
Rosteh follows al-Ya‘qibi with respect to the location, but 
adds that it is situated nineteen miles from al-‘Umaq and 
thirty-two miles from Ufai‘iyah. As regards the Ma‘dan 
itself, Ibn Rosteh describes it as a densely populated halt 
with wells and cisterns. He proceeds to say that it comprises 
ancient villages whose inhabitants are B. Sulaim.? Qudamah 
locates the Ma‘dan nineteen miles west of al-Rabadhah and 
twenty-six miles east of al-‘Umaq, and adds that it has 
wells and cisterns.3 


Waki‘ places the Ma‘dan between al-Umagq and al-Ufai‘iyah. 
The distances from the Ma‘dan are twenty-two miles to 
al-‘Umaq; 102 to Medina; twenty-six and a half miles to 
al-Ufai‘iyah; ten miles to al-Safhah; fourteen miles to the 
46th postal stage; and two and a half miles to al-Rayyan, 
the old palace of al-Rashid. Describing the Ma‘dan, Waki‘ 
says that it has a palace and a mosque, a round cistern 
erected by Zubaidah, and many wells, old and new. Waki‘ 
quotes ‘Ali B. Muhammad to the effect that gold used to 
be dug there, and even the soil of the Ma‘dan was mixed 
with gold, but that its exploitation was abondoned due to the 
enormous cost involved. However, Ibn Abi Sa‘d claims that 
as soon as the gold was produced, it was confiscated, so 
that its owners were deprived of it by the sheer force of 
B. Huraish, B. Ja‘dah and B. Qasr.4 


Al-Mas‘idi identifies the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim with the 
Ma‘dan of Buhran in al-Fur‘s which cannot be acceptable 
as they are separated by a considerable distance. Probably 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 312. 2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 179. 
3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 186. 4. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 14-16. 
5. Al Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 244. 
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he is misled by al-Waqidi’s location of Buhran in the region 
of the B. Sulaim Ma‘dan.! Al-Mas‘idi places the Ma‘dan 
of B. Sulaim at eight postal stages from Medina. His source 
seems to be Ibn Sa‘d.2 Al-Asadi assesses it at a hundred 
miles which is more acceptable.3 Al-Hamdani calls the 
region «Harrah (lava fields) of B. Sulaim» and places it at 
twenty-two miles west of al-‘Umaq and twenty-six miles 
east of al-Ufai‘iyah, giving its latitude as 23°. 30°.4 Al- 
Mugaddasi follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh literally in so far 
as the location of the Ma‘dan and the mileage between it 
and both al-Rabadhah and al-Salilah are concerned.5 The 
versions of the seven geographers who record the way- 
stations between al-Naqirah and Mecca on the route leading 
through the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim, with Medina on the right 
hand side, by no means coincide in their details. It may 
be useful to compare their data on the location of the places 
in the original order, but omitting al-Kunabain and Sha- 
raura which, being mere «evening meal» halts with no effect 
on the actual location, are mentioned by Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
alone. Al-Hamdani’s account records the route from Mecca 
eastward, but rearranged to blend in with the others. 


1. Al-Wagqidi, op. cit., p. 17. 

2. Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., pt. 2, vol. 2, p. 21. 
3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1124. 

4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 185. 

5. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 108, 


TABLE VI: A\-Nagirah-Mecca pilgrim route with the 


mileage 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh Waki‘ 


al-Naqirah 

33 

Mughithat al- 
Mawan 


24 
al-Rabadhah 
24 
Al-Ma‘dan 
25 
al-Salilah | 
21 
al-Umaq 
32 
Ufai‘iyah 
34 
al-Mislah 

18 
al-Ghamrah 
26 

Dhat ‘Irq 
22 


Bustan B. ‘Amir 
24 


al-Nagirah 
27 

Mughithat al- 

Mawan 

20 

al-Rabadhah 

23% 

al-Salilah 

18 

al-“Umaq 

22 

al-Ma‘dan 
26% 

Ufai‘iyah 

26% 
al-Mislah 

I7 

al-Ghamrah 

20 

Dhat ‘Irq. 

21 

al-Bustan . 

(a lacuna. On the 


Basra-Mecca route: 


al-Ya‘qibi 
al-Nagqirah 


Mughithat al- 
Mawan 


al-Rabadhah 


al-‘Umaq 
al-Ma‘dan 
Ufai‘iyah 
al-Mislah 
al-Ghamrah 
Dhat ‘Irq 


Bustan Ibn ‘Amir 
Mecca 
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Mecca 


Ibn Rosteh 


al-Nagirah 
34 
Mughithat 
al-Mawan 
23 
al-Rabadhah 
26 
al-Salilah 
21 
al-‘Umaq 
19 
al-Ma‘dan 
32 
Ufai‘iyah 


18 
al-Ghamrah 
26 

Dhat ‘Irq 


22 
Bustin B. 
‘Amir 


Dhat ‘Irq 

24 

al-Bustan 

28 

Mecca ) 
Qudamah al-Hamdani 
al-Nagirah _—al-Nagirah 
27 20 
Mughithat al-Mawan 
al-Mawan 
24 26 
al-Rabadhah al-Rabadhah 
19 23 
al-Ma‘dan al-Salilah 
26 13 
al--Umaq al-‘Umaq 
32 22 
Ufai‘iyah al-Harrah 
34 260 
al-Mislah al-Ufai‘iyah 
18 28 
al-Ghamrah al-Mislah 
26 17 
Dhat ‘Irg al-Ghamrah 

20 
Bustan Ibn  Dhiat ‘Irq 
‘Amir 
24 

Mecca al-Bustan 


al-Muqaddasi 


al-Naqirah 


33 
al-Mughithah 


24 

al-Rabadhah 
24 

al-Ma‘dan 

26 

al-Salilah 

21 

al-‘Umaq 

32 

al-Ufai‘iyah 

24 

al-Mislah 

18 

al-Ghamrah 
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24 : 29 
Mecca _ Mecca 


As the table shows, the Ma‘dan is unanimously located 
west of al-Rabadhah though it is not uniformly considered 
the immediate halt in the western direction. Three geo- 
graphers situate it immediately west of al-Rabadhah. They 
are Ibn Khurradadhbeh, al-Muqaddasi and Qudamah. 
Waki‘, al-Hamdani and Ibn Rosteh insert al-Salilah 
immediately west of al-Rabadhah followed by al-‘Umaq 
then the Ma‘dan. Al-Ya‘qibi and Qudamah omit al-Salilah 
altogether, but differ with regard to al-‘Umaq which al- 
Ya‘qibi locates between al-Rabadhah and the Ma‘dan, 
and Qudamah, as has been mentioned, immediately west 
of the Ma‘dan. Ibn Khurradadhbeh and al-Muqaddasi 
both locate al-Salilah immediately west of the Ma‘dan 
followed by al-‘Umaq. However, only those who locate both 
al-Salilah and al-‘Umaq east of the Ma’dan are correct. 


As to al-Hamdani, he states, in one passage, that the Ma‘dan 
of B. Sulaim is a Najdi locality, but includes it, in another, 
in the territories of Baliyy, thus implying that it is part of 
the Hijaz.2 ‘Arrim3 regards that region as Hijazi which 
is true. So does al-Bakri.4 Al-Hamdani, however, quotes 
a poem recording the Najdi localities in which the two 
Ma‘dans, that of B. Sulaim and that of Buhran, figure.s 
Terminologically, he records another name for the Ma‘dan 


1. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 154. 2. Ibid., p. 170. 
3. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 430. 4. Al-Bakri, Muyam, p. 12. 
5. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 217. 
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of B. Sulaim, Farin, which he ascribes to Faran b. Baliyy, the 
ancestor of a branch of Baliyy.! Al-Bakri goes a step further 
stating that Farrin (Faran) b. Baliyy comes from a Sulaimi 
branch but claims to belong to Baliyy.? It should however, 
be noted that there is another form of the name in existence, 
namely Qardn, a valley in that area. Yaqiit seems to prefer 
the form Faran, though he does not identify it with the 
Ma‘dan.3 He also mentions Quran but locates it at Marr 
al-Zahran near Mecca.4 Neither form is used by ‘Arram 
who mentions the valley of Qauran in that area.5 As to 
Qaran, it is the correct name of a valley there, but it cannot 
be equated with the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim because Qaran 
is nearer to Buhran than to the Ma‘dan in question. Nasr 
mentions Faran as a Sulaimi locality called the Ma‘dan 
of Farin, but also records the opinion that it is identical 
with the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim. As to Qurran, he locates it 
near al-Yamamah® which suggests that he neither regards 
it as identical with Fardn nor as applicable to the Ma‘dan. 
Al-Hamdiani, who lists the places called Qurran, situating 
them all far away from the Ma‘dan region, seems to exclude, 
by implication, the use of the name Qurrin for any Sulaimi 
locality.7 


‘Arram mentions a mountain called Dhul-Maugqi‘ah 
which he calls «the mountain of the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim».® 
Al-Bakri changes it to Dhul-Marqi‘ah and calls it the 
Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim.9 Al-Hajari describes the Ma‘dan 
of Sulaim as a famous white mountain to the right hand 


1. Ibid., p. 170. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu,jam, p. 28. 
3. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 866. 4. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 51. 

5. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 432. 6. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 122. 
7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 264. 8. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 430. 


g. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 432. 
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(eastern) side of the Iraqi pilgrims returning from Mecca. 
It lies between al-Asyag and al-Rayyan, on one morning’s 
journey from al-Suwarigiyyah.t All al-Istakhri? and Ibn 
Hauqal3 have to say about the Ma‘dan is to mention it in 
connection with a shorter route from Iraq to Mecca. Ibn 
Habib calls the locality in question «the Gold Mine».4 
Nasr is quoted by al-Samhidi when locating al-Rabadhah 
between al-Salilah and al-‘Agiq and explaining the latter 
by the ‘Agiq at Dhat ‘Irq.5 Al-‘Aqiq should read al-‘Umaq 
as Nasr has it® and as correctly quoted by Yaqit.7 


1. Al-Hajari, Nawddir, part 1, fols. 97, 1723; part 2, fols. 14, 242. 
2. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 28. 

3. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 40. 

4. Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, 227. 

5. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1091. 

6. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 72. 

7. Yaqut, Mu,jam, vol. 2, p. 749. 


-MADYAN 


The attention that Madyan has always attracted from the 
Arab geographers is due to the fact that it is mentioned 
in the Qur’an in corinection with the story of the prophet 
Shu‘aib. Besides, it is mentioned in the Prophet’s campaigns 
on the occasion when a party of Muslim troops was sent 
there and took some prisoners from Magna. This incident 
is often cited in juristic works not only because of its im- 
portance but also because the Prophet directed his troops 
not to separate the captive families when bartering them.! 
Moreover, Madyan is an important halt on the routes that 
lead to the holy places of Islam in Arabia. Most of the geogra- 
phers who refer to Madyan concern themselves with all or 
most of these facts. 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions it as a dependency of 
Medina,? and a stop after Haql and before al-Aghra’ on 
the route to Mecca.3 Ibn Rosteh follows him with regard 
to its relationship with Medina,4 but has Sharaf al-Naml 
instead of Haql when defining the location of Madyan.5 


Al-Ya‘qibi mentions Madyan as a halt on the route from 
Palestine to Mecca,® and an alternative route for the Syrian 


1. Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, al-Sirah, vol. 2, p. 159. 

2. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

3.Ibid., p. 149. 4. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 
5. Ibid., p. 183. . 6. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 330. 
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caravans if they wish to mix with the Egyptians and the 
Maghribis whose caravans come through Madyan.t He 
adds that there are two routes leading from there: a coastal 
one to Mecca; its first stop is at ‘Aininah,? and an inland 
one leading to Medina; its first stop is at Aghra’.3 He names 
neither Hagl nor Sharaf al-Naml as a halting place before 
Madyan, but has Sharaf al-Ba‘l instead.4 He says that 
Madyan is a flourishing ancient town with numerous wells 
and permanently flowing springs whose water has a good 
taste. There are farms, gardens and groves of palm trees 
in Madyan. Its inhabitants are of heterogeneous origins.5 
Like Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Qudamah states that Madyan 
is a dependency of Medina;® he also accepts al-Ya‘qibi’s 
spelling of Sharaf al-Ba‘l.7 He differs from all his predeces- 
sors in omitting the name of Madyan from his list of way- 
stations on the coastal route. Al-Hamdani does not give any 
information about Madyan except that it lies on the border 
of the Judhami territories.® 


Al-Istakhri, Ibn Haugal and al-Mugaddasi take us a step 
further because they stress the importance of Madyan as 
a geographical factor. Al-Istakhri says that the northern 
borders of the Hijaz end near Madyan. He considers the 
territories north of Madyan as apart of the Syrian desert.9 
Ibn Haugal says exactly the same. About Madyan itself, 
al-Istakhri says that it is situated on the Red Sea opposite 
Tabak which is smaller and is at six days’ distance from it. 


1. Ibid., p. 341. 2. Ibid., p. 341. 

3. Ibid., p. 341. 4. Ibid., p. 341. 

5. Ibid., p. 341. 6. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 248. 
7. Ibid., p. 190. 8. Hamdani, Sifah, p. 129. 


9. Istakhri, op. cit., p. 21. to. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 21. 
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There is the well from which Moses watered the flocks of 
Shu‘aib. He claims to have seen that well which was covered 
and upon which a house had been built. Its inhabitants 
took their water from a spring. He says that Madyan derives 
its name from the tribe of Shu‘aib which bore it.! Ibn 
Hauqal’s statement is identical with al-Istakhri’s except 
that he does not claim that he has seen the well.2 Al- 
Istakhri regards Madyan as a stopping place on the route 
of the Egyptians and Palestinians to Mecca and Medina. 
He states that there are two routes from Madyan to Mecca; 
a coastal route and an inland one which leads through 
Shaghb, Bada and Medina.3 Ibn Hauqal, not unexpectedly, 
says the same.4 


According to al-Muqaddasi, Madyan «an reality is within 
the borders of the Hijaz; for the Arab peninsula includes 
all that is bordered by the sea and Madyan lies in this tract. 
' Here may be seen the stone which Moses removed when 
he gave water to the flocks of Shu‘aib. Water here is abun- 
dant. In this town the weights and measures and customs 
are those of Syriay.5 He believes that the province of Ailah 
includes Madyan and that it is Syrian rather than Hijazi or 
Egyptian in appearance, because the weights, measures 
and customs of its people are those of Syria.© Nevertheless, 
he states that the centre of the third climate is «near Madyan, 
the city of Shu‘aib on the side of Syriayx.7 Al-Muqaddasi 
cites Madyan on the conventional route to Medina, but 
states immediately afterwards that the route in use in his 


1. Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 2. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 33. 

3. Istakhri, op. cit., p. 28. 4. Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., p. 40. 

5. Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 179, 180, the English translation pp.293-294. 
6. Ibid., p. 179. 7. Ibid., p. 60. 
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time did not lead through Madyan.? He locates Madyan 
before A‘ra’ (Aghra‘) and after Sharaf al-Ba‘l in another 
passage.? The author of Hudid al-‘ Alam describes Madyan 
as a flourishing town on the sea coast. He also mentions 
the well from which Moses drew water for Shu‘aib’s sheep.3 


Al-Bakri, in his Masalik, provides no geographical in- 
formation about Madyan, but enlarges on the story of 
Shu‘aib and the ancient kings of that area. He also says 
that Madyan is the name of the tribe dwelling in al-Aikah 
and that Shu‘aib is of that tribe.4 He speaks of the lofty 
mountains between Duba and Madyan where there is a 
cave to which Shu‘aib used to bring his sheep. There are 
other caves which have served as dwellings, and graves 
which contain decaying bones as large as those of camels. 
Those dwelling places extend to about 20 cubits. They emit a 
disgusting smell which nobody can bear without protection. 
He also says that the Jews of Madyan possess a document 
from the Prophet written on a goat skin blackened in the 
course of centuries, though the writing is clear and said to 
be in the hand writing of either ‘Ali or Mu‘awiyah.5 He 
lists it among the way-stations, and locates it between 
‘Aininah and Ashraf al-Ba‘l.® 


In his Mu‘jam, al-Bakri adds that Madyan is a well-known 
balad in Syria, opposite to Gaza and is the dwelling place 
of the Judham. He relies on Muhammad b. Sahl al-Ahwal 

in describing Madyan as a dependency of Medina.7 He also 


1. Ibid., p. TIO. 2. Ibid., pp. 110, 112. 
3. Hudad ‘ Alam, p. 148. 4. Al-Bakri: Masdalik, fol. 15. 
5. Ibid., fol. 77. 6. Ibid., fol. 77. 


7. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1201. 
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attributes to Ibn ‘Abbas two conflicting reports in trying 
to locate .al-Aikah. According to one report, it comprises 
the territories between Madyan and Shaghb and Bada; 
the other places it between Madyan and the coast and states 
that the tree prevalent there is the daum palm. 


Al-Quda‘i is quoted as saying that Madyan is a dependency 
of Egypt.2 It is clear that Madyan had been regarded as a 
dependency of Egypt well before al-Quda‘i, as it is related 
that a gadi of Egypt sought refuge in Faid in 196 A.H. (812) 
taking his property from Madyan.3 Had Madyan not been 
within the confines of Egypt, he would have felt safe there. 
This question will be discussed in another place.4 


Al-Idrisi locates Madyan in the fifth part of the third 
Climate.5 He follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh in describing 
Madyan as a dependency of Medina® and borrows Ibn 
Hauqal’s words in referring to Madyan and its well and even 
in comparing it with Tabik and in saying that it is on the 
sea coast. He adds a new item of information, relating that 
its inhabitants live in precarious conditions, drawing their 
livelihood from a stagnant trade. He places it on both the 
inland and the costal routes from Ailah to the Holy Cities.7 


Yaqit attributes to Abi Zaid a description of Madyan 

which coincides with that of al-Istakhri and Ibn Hauaal. 
Yaqit also quotes al-Hazimi to the effect that Madyan 
lies between Wadi al-Qura and Syria. Madyan was occasion- 


1. Ibid., p. 216. 2. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 451. 
3. Al-Kindi, op. cit., p. 412. 4. Sopra, p. 25. 
5. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 6. Ibid., fol. 36. 


9. Ibid., fol. 89. . 
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ally the residence of an Umayyad prince, ‘Abd al-Wahid 
b. Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik who received his guests there; 
among them was Ibn Harmah, the poet, who has recorded 
this fact.1 On the whole, it was not unusual in the Umayyad 
era to find influential people living in or near Madyan. 


When mapping the Egyptian inland pilgrim route, Waki‘ 
situates Madyan south of Sharaf al-Ba‘l and north of Qiilis.2 
The author of Akam al-Murjan describes Madyan as a city, 
and places it between the borders of Egypt and those of 
Syria. According to him, its latitude is 29, and its longitude 
is 61 . For the information on religious matters, he seems 
to rely on al-Bakri.3 Al-Maqdisi refers to the flourishing 
trade of Madyan, previously a tribal metropolis. His reference 
to the way in which its merchants deal with counterfeit 
coins is somehow obscure.4 The old town of Madyan is 
near the side of al-Bid‘. 


1, Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 202, vol. 4, p. 451. 
2. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
3. Akam al-Murjdn, p. 34. 
4. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 76. 


MALAL 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh describes Malal as the first way-station 
on the Mecca-bound route from Medina, at a distance of 
twelve miles from the latter. The first stop, nineteen miles 
after it, is al-Sayalah. Ibn Khurradadhbeh states that Malal 
possesses wells.t Al-Ya‘qibi says that its inhabitants are 
the Ja‘afir. He counts two stops, Dhul-Hulaifah and 
al-Hufairah between Medina and Malal, and names al- 
Sayadlah as the immediate halt after Malal.2 Qudamah 
follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh with respect to the distance 
between Malal and al-Sayalah and on the existence of wells 
there, but agrees with Ibn Rosteh in regarding al-Shajarah - 
as the stop immediately after Medina. As to the distance 
between Malal and al-Shajarah, he also assesses it at twelve 
miles. The information about Malal’s numerous wells of 
fresh water recurs in al-Idrisi who assumes the distance 
between al-Sayalah and Malal to be seventeen miles and 
that between Malal and al-Shajarah twelve miles. He states 
that the latter is the point at which the pilgrims emerging 
from Medina have to start performing their pilgrimage 
rites.3 


Al-Bakri implies that the distance between Malal and al- 
Sayadlah is seven miles4 and that between Malal and Medina 


I. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 130. 
2. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Buldan, p. 313. 3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 
4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1258, see Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 46. 
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twenty-two miles.t He also mentions a place called al-Hufair 
(the Egyptian edition prefers the form al-Hufain,? in one 
place, and al-Jafir in another,3 but the correct form is al- 
Hufair or al-Hufairah which is followed by the European 
edition). Al Bakri himself varies the spelling of other names. 
A well with ten cisterns at three miles from Malal and 
which he correctly atributes, in one entry, to Abi Hisham,4 
is called in another entry the spring of Bani Hashim,5 A 
mountain situated on this region is called Safar in one 
passage.® and Dafir in another.7 Yaqut in his Mu‘jam calls 
it both Saghar’ and Safar.9 It is the latter which is to be 
regarded as the corfect form. Al-Bakri is doubtful whether 
to use Yain or Bain for a place which he describes as a village 
of Medina, and the residence of a notable Quraishi. Relying 
on a MS. of al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam, Prof. al-Saqqa has gi! 5 
np J di ( = this Quraishi) but the European edition 
seems less erroneous in reading »# U d& gi ys (=the 
village ).!° It is clear from the author’s own immediately 
following comment that what he has in mind is a place, as 
he says : they may be two places. 2 here is no doubt 
a corruption of oy » ie. «the valley of Yain». Both al- 
Bakrit! and Yaqiit!2 quote Abi Ziyad when speaking of 
Turban near Malal, but Yagit uses «Barthan»!3 in another 
entry. Yaqit subjects Yain to the same treatment. In a 


passage which should read cx, «the valley of Yainy, Yaqit 


1. Ibid., p. 465. 2. Ibid., p. 954. 
3. Ibid., p. 465. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1258. 
5. Ibid., p. 113. 6. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1258. | 
7. Ibid., p. 878. 8. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 396. 
9. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 400. to. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 297. 

11. Ibid., p. 308. 12. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 833. 


13. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 547+ 
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says ..» Ju os » «Marr which is between Malal and...»1 
In another entry it is called Marrayain.2 Another passage 
shows the correct spelling: Yain or Marr Yain.3 


Speaking of a hill near Malal, al-Bakri calls it ‘Adhbah i , 
in one entry,4 and ‘Udnah in another.s ‘Abbid which 
al-Bakri coryectly locates between al-Furaish and Malal 
is called by Yaqit ‘Abbid® and ‘Attid.?7 Ghamis al-Hamim 
wihch occurs in its correct spelling in al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam® 
has become in Yaqit: ‘Amis al-Hamam,9 Ghamis al-Ha- 
ma’im, Sukhairat al-Hamim,!° and Thumamah.!! Howe- 
ver, he by no means excludes the proper spelling.12 


Nasr, who is usually very meticulous, is responsible for one 
of Yaqit’s mistakes about Yain.t3 As for Turban,14 
al-Hufair,15 Ghamis al-Hamam!® and Yain, in its entry,!7 
Nasr is correct. He describes Yain as a dependency of Medina 
at a distance of one postal stage from it. 


As to Malal itself, Ibn al-Sikkit states that it is a halt between 
Medina and Mecca, at a distance of twenty-eight miles from 
Medina. Ibn al-Kalbi. tries to trace the derivation of the 
name Malal to the account in which the Tubba‘, gave the 


1. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 329, see Nasr, op. cit., fol. 57b. 

2. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 372. 3. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 1046. 

4. Al-Bakri, Muyam, p. 926. 5. Ibid., p. 1358. 

6. Yaqtt, Mujam, vol. 3, p. 306. 7. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 612. 

8. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 957. 9. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 731. 
10. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 875. 11. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 329. 
12. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 816. 13. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 57b. 
14. Ibid., fol. 37. 15. Ibid., fol. 57a. 


16. Ibid., fol. 57b. 17. Ibid., fol. 30. 
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place that name because he was tired and bored! J mall. 
Al-Bakri, on the other hand, attributes to Kuthayyir the 
statement that people in general were tired when they 
reached that place, hence the name «Malal».2 Describing 
Malal, al-Bakri states that it lies on the left hand side of the 
travellers from Medina to Mecca on a diversion which is 
shorter than the conventional route. He relates that it has 
several public wells, which he attributes to the caliphs 
‘Uthman, Marwan, al-Mahdi, al-Makhlai‘ (= al-Amin) 
and al-Wathiq. Only one well is named after a tree; which 
is al-Sidrah.3 


Al-Zamakhshari relates that Ibn Udhainah, the poet, used 
to live in Turban, which he locates on the pilgrim route 
between Malal and al-Sayalah.4 ‘Iyad situates Malal at a 
distance of eighteen miles from Medina, but quotes Ibn 
Waddah’s assessment of that distance at twenty-two miles.5 
Al-Samhidi attributes to Kuthayyir another etymological 
explanation of the name Malal deriving it from the boredom 
Jt» felt by its inhabitants. © The same derivation is attributed 
to Kuthayyir by Waki‘ who also describes Malal as a 
place with numerous wells and cisterns. The distances 
from Malal are six miles to al-Hufair, seven miles to al- 
Sayalah and sixteen miles to Medina. It is obvious that 
al-Asadi, on whom al-Bakri relies, has borrowed Waki“s 
description of Malal.7 


1. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 637. 

2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1258, see Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 46. 
3. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 1258. 

4. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 26. 

5. ‘Iyad, Mash@rig, vol. 1, p. 344. 

6. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1312. 

7. Waki®, Manazil, fol. 46. 


AL-MARR 


Only three Arab geographers of the early period mention 
al-Marr as a stop between al-Marwah and Medina. 


Itn Khurradadhbeh locates it between al-Marwah, to the 
north and al-Suwaida’ to the south.! So does Ibn Rosteh? 
and Waki‘.3 


Al-Bakri makes no mention of it in his Masalik. In al- 
Mu‘jam, he speaks of it only when locating Balakith which, 
as he says, lies between al-Marr and al-Shabakah _ near 
Birmah above Khaibar on the Egyptian inland route to 
Medina. He also says that al-Shabakah is among the 
dependencies of Medina.4 He does not quote a source, but 
a statement implying this piece of information is attributed 
in Yaqit’s Mu‘am, to Ibn Habib.5 Yaqit also states that 
al-Hazimi calls it al-Murr and locates it in the centre of 
Idam valley. According to some reports, Yaqiit says, it is 
the centre of that valley.® 


Al-Idrisi enumerates al-Marr among the way-stations on 
the inland route between Ailah and Medina. He also locates 
it to the south of Dhul-Marwah and to the north of al- 
Suwaida’. He calls it Marr.7 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 150. 

2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 3. Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 114. 

4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘Sjam, p. 271. 5. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 711. 
6. Ibid., vol., 4, p. 495. 7. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 


MARR AL-ZAHRAN 


In his version of the conventional route from Medina to 
Mecca, Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates Marr al-Zahran, which 
he calls Batn Marr, and describes as having a spring and 
a cistern, at thirty-three miles from ‘Usfan and sixteen miles 
from Mecca. Al-Ya‘qibi’s information is identical with 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s except for the distances which are 
omitted, and the addition that it is inhabited by B. Kinanah. 
According to him, Marr al-Zahran is a dependency of Mecca 
and some of its springs and properties are in the hands of 
Meccans. Al Ya‘qibi calls it Marr al-Zahrin in two passages, 
and Batn Marr in another.? Ibn Rosteh’s location coincides 
with Ibn Kurradadhbeh’s, but the distance from ‘Usfan to 
Marr al-Zahran, which he calls Batn Marr, is calculated as 
thirty four miles, and that between Marr al-Zahran and Mecca 
as fifteen miles, i.e. three miles from Marr al-Zahran to the 
burial place of Maiminah — the Prophet’s wife who was 
buried at Sarif —, six more miles to the Mosque of ‘A’ishah 
and then a further six miles to Mecca. As to the village itself, 
Ibn Rosteh describes it as very large and prosperous, 
densely inhabited, abounding in farms and palm groves 
and with a cistern which draws its water supply from a 
neighbouring mountain.3 Qudamah concurs with Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh with respect to location, and with Ibn 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 131. 
2. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, pp. 313, 316, 341. . 
3. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 
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Rosteh on the distance from Maiminah’s burial place to 
Mecca, but assesses the distance from Marr al-Zahran— he 
calls it Batn Marr— to Maiminah’s burial place at four 
miles, and to ‘Usfan at sixteen miles. According to Qudamah, 
Marr al-Zahran is a village of considerable size, densely 
populated with farms, palm trees and a cistern of running 
water.! 


Al-Mas‘idi records the story of the Khuza‘ah who,on leaving 
the Yemen, stayed at Marr when their cousins went farther 
. north.2 Al-Mugaddasi describes Marr as a point near Mecca 
where customs were collected from caravans.3 According 
to him Marr is nearly equidistant from Mecca, Jiddah and 
‘Usfan as it is separated from each by one day’s journey.4 
It is to be noted that all the above-mentioned geographers 
call it Batn Marr except, for one occasion, on which al- 
Ya‘qubi calls it Marr al-Zahran. ‘Arram, venturing on an 
explanation, differentiates between Marr the village itself 
and al-Zahran the valley.s So does Nasr who probably relies 
on him.6 According to ‘Arram, there are some «named» 
villages between ‘Usfan and Marr one of which is called 
Masihah and another called Mudrakah (Madrakah), both 
large and rich in water and palm groves. As to Marr itself, 
he describes it as a valley possessing many springs and 
groves of palm and sycamore trees j-- . ‘Arram points 
out that it is inhabited by the tribes of Aslam, Hudhail and 
Ghadirah. Nasr’s information about these tribes coincides 
with that of ‘Arram. Al-Hamdani states that the surround- 


1. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 2. Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 249. 
3. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 105. 4. Ibid., p. 105. 
5. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 415. 6. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 102. 
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ings of Mecca, among which is Marr al-Zahran, are inhabited 
by Khuza‘ah and Quraish.! In one passage he locates Marr 
in the lower region of Mecca;? in another, he places it at 
thirteen miles from Mecca and twenty-three from ‘Usfan, 
adding that its latitude is, 21’. 9.3 Al-Idrisi’s location and 
assessment of the distances are identical with that of Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh. Al-Idrisi also calls it Batn Marr. As to Batn 
Marr itself, al-Idrisi says that it is the first way-station after 
Mecca in the direction of Medina. He mentions a spring 
surrounded by palm groves and some properties. He also 
mentions some minor palm groves to which some Arabs 
repair.4 In another MS., the description runs as follows: 
«It is a way-station with a spring in a sandy valley surrounded 
by a few palms to which some Arabs repair». 


Waki‘ fails to describe Batn Marr and limits himself here 
to its distances. They are twenty-three miles to ‘Usfan, 
four to the well of al-Bihar, thirteen to Mecca, seven to 
Sarif, ten to al-Tan‘im, twelve to the mosque of ‘A‘shah 
and fourteen to Fakhkh which lies at two miles from the 
great mosque of Micca. Waki‘ seems to assume that Mecca 
stretches three miles from the mosque in the direction of 
Medina, since he assesses the overall distance from Batn 
Marr to Mecca as thirteen miles which is three miles less 
than the sum of his details.6 Mecca is unlikely to have 
streched so far in the 9th century. 


Al-Bakri calculates the distance between ‘Usfan and Marr 
as twenty-three miles, and that from Marr to Mecca as thir- 


1. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 120. 2. Ibid., p. 179. 
3. Ibid., p. 185. 4. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 34. 
5. MS2221, fol. 63. 6. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 53. 
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teen miles.t In another passage, his calculation of the last- 
mentioned distance is sixteen miles.2 He says that Rabigh 
is a place in Marr where3 he also situates Majannah, at a 
distance of a few miles from Mecca.4 Rabigh, however, 
is too far from Majannah to be located in the same valley. 
Rabigh is situated near al-Marad, not Marr.5 Al-Bakri 
describes Batn Marr as the valley upon which the waters 
of the two Nakhlah abut.® He also borrows ‘Arram’s statement 
about Marr al-Zahran, but attributes it to al-Sakini, a 
transmitter of ‘Arram.7 Al-Bakri quotes Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib 
to the effect that Marr al-Zahran was once the dwelling 
place of the ‘Akk. He claims that Kuthayyir ascribes the 
name Marr to the bitter taste murr ,— of its water 38 and 
Abi Ghassan to two letters inscribed in the rock on a small 
hill there which resemble the letters in the word marr.9 
The first theory which is also recorded by Waki‘ is untrue 
and the last is archaic. 


Yaqut?° attributes to Abi Zaid the statement found in al- 
Istakhri’s Masaki" to the effect that the valley of Sitarah 
lies between ‘Usfan and Marr. The printed work of Ibn 
Haugal does not contain this Statement, but a MS. of his 
work does.12 Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted as saying that Marr is 
situated in the vicinity of Mecca.t3 Al-Asma‘i mention 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 957. 2. Ibid., p. 1212. 

3.Ji d., p. 628. 4. Ibid., p. 1187. 

5. Ibid., p. 1006. 6. Ibid., p. 1304. 

7. Ibid., p- 787. 

8. Ibid., p. 1257, see Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 53. 

9. Ibid., p. 1212. 10. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 27. 
11. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 12. MS, III Ahmet 3012, p. 26. 


13. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 943. 
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that the fair of Majannah used to take place during the ten 
days before pilgrimage day and maintains that Majannah 
lies in Marr, on one occasion,! and describes it as a 
mountain in the exclusive territories of B. Di‘l in Tihamah. 
Al-Wagqidi2 and al-Asadi3 locate Marr at five miles’ distance 
and at seventeen respectively from Mecca. Al-Asadi adds 
that, in Marr, there is a mosque at the place where the Prophet 
once prayed; and a cistern, thirty cubits in length, mostly 
filled with rain water but sometimes by a spring called 
al-‘Agig. Al-Asadi points out that this cistern is flanked by 
two wells. ‘Iyad believes that both Marr and Marr al-Zahran 
are acceptable names for this locality, and places al-Zahran 
itself at twelve miles’ distance from Mecca. However, he 
records Ibn Waddah’s assessment of this distance as 
twenty-one miles and the claim by others that it is sixteen 
miles only.4 It is possible that only the last-mentioned 
assessment refers to the distance from Marr to Mecca, while 
the former refers to that from Marr to ‘Usfan. ‘Iyad also 
quotes Ibn Waddah when saying that this locality is called 
Marazahran by some. 


Al-Sam‘ani states that there is a village called al-Zihran 
alsj near Mecca which is not identical with either Marr 
al-Zahran or Batn Marr,5 a statement rejected by Yaqit.° 
Al-Sam‘ani’s Zihran could be identified with al-Zahir +I 5! 
which al-Zamakhshari describes as the watering place nearest 
to Mecca on the route to Yanbu‘ (and Medina).7 It is now 
known to be one of the fashionable quarters of the city. 


1. Yaqat, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 421. 2. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 494. 


3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1020. 4. ‘lyad, Masharig, vol. 1, p. 289. 


5. Al-Sam‘ani, Ansdb, p. 377- ; 6. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 582. 
7. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 169. ; , 
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Al-Zamakhshari also states that Batn Marr is the point at 
which the waters of the two valleys of Nakhlah converge.! 
He borrows al-Asma‘i’s description of Majannah.2 Of Marr 
al-Zahrin, al-Zamakhshari says that it lies in Tihamah near 
‘Arafat (‘Arafah).3 


Marr al-Zahran is now called Wadi Fatimah. 


1. Ibid., p. 13. : 2. Ibid., p. 33. 
3. Al-Zamakhshari, al-Fd’1g, vol. 3, p. 113. 


DHUL-MAWAH 


This is an important locality in the Northern Hijaz not 
only because of its paramountcy among the way-stations 
of the ancient trade route through Arabia to Syria, but also 
because it kept its importance in the early period of Islam 
and was used as a main halt on the pilgrim routes from Egypt 
and Syria. It is mentioned in the campains of the Prophet 
as dominated by a friendly tribe, Juhainah, who gave shelter 
to the Muslim scouts, ! and who were given in recompense 
a large area as an igta‘ from the Prophet. 2 It is recorded, 
however, that the Prophet prayed to Allah that He should 
restrain the Juhainis from vexing the pilgrims and vice 
versa.3 


The Arab geographers of the early period gave attention 
to Dhul-Marwah. Ibn Khurradadhbeh describes it as a 
dependency of Medina,4 and locates it between al- 
Ruhaibah (al-Ruhbah ) to the north and al- Marr to the 
south when listing the stops of both the Egyptian and 
the Syrian caravans.5 AJ-Ya‘qibi locates it on the inland 
route between Madyan and Medina, south of al-Suqya 
and north of Dhi Khushub.® Ibn Rosteh says that it is 


1, Al-Maqrizi, Imtd‘ al-Asmi&*‘, p. 62. 

2. Hamidullah, op. cit., p. 140. 

3. Al-‘Abbasi, ‘Umdah, p. 359. 

4. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

5. Ibid., p. 150. 6. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Buldan, p. 341. 
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a dependency of Medina,! and places it between al-Ruhbah 
and al-Marr on both the Syrian and the Egyptian routes _ 
to Medina.2 Qudamah also says that it is one of the depen- 
dencies of Medina.3 He locates it between al-Ruhaibah 
(al-Ruhbah) and al-Suwaida’ when listing the way-stations 
ontheinland route between Egypt and Mecca.4 Al-Mas‘idi, 
says that the route from al-Marwah runs between al-‘Is and 
the sea at a distance of one night’s journey from al-‘Is.5 
He seems to have in mind the ancient trade route between 
Mecca and Syria. In another passage he indicates that the 
distance between al-Marwah and Medina is three postal 
stages® which is unthinkable though al-Maqrizi concurs.’ 
It may also be a scribe’s error, as al-Bakri assesses the 
distance at eight postal stages.8 


Al Hamdani says of al-Marwah that it is in the land of 
Juhainah.9 He also says that two routes lead from Medina 
to Wadi al-Qura, one of which passes al-Marwah. He as- 
sumes the distance between it and Medina as two days’ 
journey with al-Suwaida’ as the only halt. He states that the 
palm groves of al-Marwah are in Uwal. The inhabitants 
of al-Marwah are the B. Ja‘far, Mawali and a variety of 
people.1° He also says that Balakith lies between al-Marwah 
and Shabakat al-Daum, a dependency of Medina.?? 

Throughout his book he calls the place al-Marwah except 


. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 2. Ibid., p. 183. 


I 

3. Quddmah, op. cit., p. 248. 4. Ibid., p. 180. 

5. Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 253. 6. Ibid., p. 266. 

7. Maarizi, Imata‘ al- Asma‘, p. 336. . 

8 9. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 


. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1218. 


. Ibid., p. 130.. © 11. Ibid., p. 182. 
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in one passage where he uses the form Dhul-Marwah.! 
Al-Istakhri mentions al-Marwah in connection with al- 
‘Ushairah2 and an Egyptian inland route to Medina.3 Ibn 
Hauqal does not refer to it except when following al-Istakhri 
about the inland route.4 Neither author does more than 
register its name giving al-Marwah only, and omitting 
Dhul. 


Al-Mugqaddasi says that Khaibar, al-Marwah and al-Haura’ 
are the only towns in the Khaibar region.5 He describes 
al-Marwah as a principal town of Mecca,® and a dependency 
of Medina.7 He uses the term al-Marwah without Dhi 
throughout his book, and locates al-Marwah to the south 
of al-Suqya at a distance of one day’s journey, and to the 
north of al-Ma‘dan in one direction and al-Suwaida’ in 
another as equidistant from both at two days’ journey.’ 
In describing al-Marwah, al-Mugqaddasi says that it is 


«a strongly fortified town abounding in palm trees and 
excellent dates. A wide canal supplies it with drinking 
water. It is surrounded by a ditch and guarded by iron 
gates. It abounds in bdellium (— chamoerops humilis) 
j- and an excellent variety of dates known as 
Burdi (Barni). The town is hot in summer. It is domin- 
ated by B. Ja‘far.9 


He mentions the Burdi (Barni) dates and the bdellium of 
al-Marwah again when speaking of the specialities of the 


I. Ibid., p. 171. 2. Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25. 

3. Ibid., p. 28. 4. Ibn Hauaal, op. ct., p. 40. 
5. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 83. 6. Ibid., p. 69. "i 

7. Ibid., p. 53- 8. Ibid., p. 107. 


9. Mugaddasi, of. cit., p. 83, English translation p. 133. 
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different parts of Arabia.t He says that between al-Marwah 
and Yanbu, there are gold mines? and «between al-Marwah 
and al-Haura’, there was once a fire which blazed like 
burning coal.»3 He is, however, by no means pleased with 
everything in the town which he describes as «the native 
country of libertines.»4 


Al-Bakri, in his Masalik, mentions al-Marwah as a place 
on the route between Medina and Ailah. He locates it north 
of al-Suwaida’ and south of Sugya Yazid.5 In his Mu‘yam, 
however, he locates it between Wadi al-Qura and Dhi 
Khushub. He says that it belongs to Medina and that it 
consists of several large villages.7 As to its inhabitants, al- 
Bakri says that the tribes of Juhainah, Ashja‘ and Muzainah 
lived there together. In another passage, he describes it 
as Juhaini territory.2 He quotes al-Harbi when counting 
al-Marwah among the Masharif, i.e. the Arabian settlements 
adjoining the fertile lands.1° In the Masalik he calls it 
al-Marwah but Dhul-Marwah in al-Muam. Waki‘ relies 
on Ibn al-Sabbah when listing al-Marwah among the 
dependencies of Medina. According to him, it belongs to 
the Juhainah.1! Waki‘ locates al-Marwah south of ‘Anab 
and north of al-Marr.t2 According to Lughdah, Dhul- 
Marwah, which he locates between Dhi Khushub and Wadi. 
al-Qura in one passage, and between Bermah and ‘Ain 


1. Ibid., p. 98. 2. Ibid., p. 101. 
3. Ibid., p. 103. 
4. Ibid., p. 33, English translation, p. 48. 


5. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 6. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1038. 
7. Ibid., p. 1218. 8. Ibid., p. 38. 
g. Ibid., p. 1218. 10. Ibid., p. 793. 


11. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 40. 12. Ibid., fol. 114. 
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Ma‘n in another, is a village of huge proportions on the 
route from Syria and Egypt to Medina and Mecca. Its in- 
habitants are of heterogeneous origin.! 


All al-Idrisi has to say about al-Marwah is that it is a 
dependency of Medina to which he refers as Dhul Marwah,? 
and he mentions it on the inland route, locating it between 
al-Ruhaibah and al-Marr,3 calling it here Abi al-Marwah. 


Al-Marwah enjoyed its importance until the Egyptian 
pilgrim route was finally diverted to the coast mainly 
because of the dangers besetting the pilgrims from the tribes 
of that region. Al-Marwah is now unknown, but Shaikh 
Hamad al-Jasir thinks that it is identical with the ruins 
called Umm Zarb.4 All the information derived from the 
early authors supports his conclusion. 


1. Lughdah, op. cit., pp. 396, 414. 

2. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 

3. Ibid., p. 89. 

4. Hamad al-Jasir, Bilad Yanbu‘, p. 216. 


MUNKH US 


Al-Ya‘qibi is the first Arab geographer to record this name. 
He states that Munkhiis lies on the coastal route from Ailah 
to Mecca, and locates it south of al-Wajh and north of 
al-Haura’. Besides, he is the only geographer to hint at the 
conditions of life in this place, as he mentions the divers 
there who search the sea for pearls.‘ Qudamah concurs with 
al-Ya‘qibi with respect to the location though he changes 
al-Haura’ to al-Jarrah.2 Al-Muqaddasi mentions it twice 
as situated on what was then the only used route. In his 
version, al-Haura’ and al-Wajh are changed to al-Jarrah 
and al-Rahbah respectively.3 Waki‘ locates it south of al- 
Wajh and north of al-Haura’.4 


Al-Bakri does not mention Munkhis in his Masalk. Even 
in al-Mu‘jam he refers to it only to locate al-Tajbar which 
is situated between «ower al-Haura’ and Munkhis on the 
‘trade route from Mecca to Syria.5 Al-Bakri’s Tajbar is 
correctly called al-Nukhbar in al- Waqidi’s Maghazi.® 


Munkhis is not known in the region nowadays. However, 
it is tempting to identify it with Mons Hippos of Ptolemy 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 341. 

2. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 191. 

3. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., pp. 110, 112. 
4. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 

5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 657, 1168. 

6. Al-Waqidi, Maghazi, p. 101. 
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not only because the sound of the name Munkhis, which 
is not Arabic, is reminiscent of Mons Hippos, but also 
because there is a bay called after Habban south of al-Wajh. 
Sprenger, Musil, Burton and Hogarth locates Mons Hippos 
north of Duba, but Forster identifies it with Mt. Hassani 
on one occasion, and with Mt. Hanak south of Habban, 
on another. It is the latter location that seems to be correct.1 


1. See Sprenger, op. cit., pp. 23, 243 Musil, The Northern Hegaz, p. 3123 
Burton, The Land of Midian, vol: 2, p. 56; Hogarth, op. cit., p. 182; and 
Forster, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 346 and vol. 2, p. 126. 


AL-NABK 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh does not mention the coastal route 
between Ailah and Medina, so that al-Nabk does not occur 
in his work. Al-Ya‘qibi refers to it, assuming that it lies 
between al-Sild in the north, and al-Qusaibah in the south.! 
His account cannot be accepted because al-Qusaibah is 
actually situated to the north of al-Nabk. 


Qudimah places al-Nabk south of al-Sila, and north of 
Duba.2 Al-Muqaddasi states that there are two places in 
that region called al-Nabk, one being the place in question 
and the other batween Taima’ and Amman.3 His account 
makes it very clear that al-Nabk is different from al-Sila 
as he assesses the distance between the two localities at one 
day’s journey.4 He also locates al-Nabk which, according 
to him, is one of the towns of Qurh, between al-Sila and 
Duba, which he calls Dabbah.5 Waki‘ also locates it between 
al-Sila and Duba.® 


Umayyah b. al-Salt is quoted as saying that al-Nabk lies 

between Duba, which he calls Tanah, and the land of 
- Madyan, and forms part of the eastern region of Egypt.” 
Al-Bakri makes no mention of al-Nabk in his Mu‘jam, but 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 2. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 191. 
3. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 53) 253-4 Ibid., p. 110. 
5. Ibid., p. 112. 6. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 


7. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 548. 
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places it in al-Masalik on the route between Ailah and 
Medina. He differs from other Arab geographers not only 
in listing it among the way-stations of the inland route, but 
also in identifying it with the stopping place called al-$ila.7 


Later, as stated by al-Jaziri,2 the name al-Nabk was changed 
to al-Muwailih which appears on the maps of the Northern 
Hijaz. Unfortunately, Musil had not seen al-Jaziri’s book. 
Otherwise, his location of al-Nabk would have been less 
erroneous. 


1. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 77. 
2.Al-Jaziri, op. cit., p. 450, see Musil, the Northern Hegaz; p. 71. 


NAKHLAH (THE BUST AN OF IBN ‘AMIR) 


Al-Ya‘qibi lists Nakhlah among the dependencies of Mecca. 
Defining Nakhlah, al-Mas‘idi says that it is identical with 
the Bustin of Ibn ‘Amir on the Iraqi pilgim route,? and 
al-Waqidi believes that Nakhlah is the valley of Ibn ‘Amir’s 
Bustan.3 Al-Hamdani states that Nakhlah used to be in- 
habited by the Hudhail who were subsequently driven out 
by B. Sa‘d with the help of ‘Ujj b. Shakh, the governor of 
Mecca in the early roth century A.D.4 He records a poem 
by a Hijazi poet, al-‘Ajlani, which lists Nakhlah, together 
with al-Zaimah, among the Hijazi localities.s Al-Hamdani 
also enumerates Nakhlah among the places where heathen 
idols were worshipped.© He attributes to Sa‘id b. al- 
Musayyib the information that Nakhlah is adjacent to al- 
Sarih, the mountain range, in the place where Mts. Khais 
and Yasim mountains rise.7 He is followed by al-Bakri 
with respect to this quotation.® 


Nakhlah is the name of two adjacent localities near Mecca, 
one called, Nakhlah al-Yamaniyyah (the southern), and 
the other Nakhlah al-Shamiyyah (the Northern). Abi 
Ziyad al-Kilabi states that Nakhlah is a Hijazi valley at two 
nights’ distance from Mecca, and equates the Nakhlah 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 316. 2, Al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 236. 
3. Al-Wadqidi, op. cit., p. 13. 4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 173. 
5. Ibid., p. 218. 6. Ibid., p. 127. , 


7. Ibid., p. 48. 8. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 8. 
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where pilgrims from the Yemen, Najd, Oman, Bahrain, 
Hajar and Yabrin meet, with al-Yamaniyyah. They meet at 
al-Waba‘ah (Buhaita’) which is the topmost peak of this 
valley. The other Nakhlah is called al-Shamiyyah and is 
identical, in his opinion, with Dhat ‘Irq on the pilgrim 
route from Basra and Kufa. The upper reaches of its valley 
belong to B. Sa‘d b. Bakr to whom the Prophet was entrusted 
in his childhood. It abounds in groves of palm trees. Its 
lower reaches are called the Bustan of Ibn ‘Amir.' Al- 
Sukkari describes the two Nakhlahs as flanking Ibn ‘Amit’s 
Bustin.2 According to Yaqit, al-Sakani describes Nakhlah 
as a halt, equidistant from Wajrah and Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan 
at one day’s journey from either, which cannot be accepted.3 
When, in another passage, Yaqit records this quotation, 
he makes no mention of Nakhlah which indicates that it is 
identical with the Bustin.4 Al-Bakri states that the expres- 
sion «Batn Nakhlah» refers to the Nakhlah in question and 
quotes Ibn Wallid who differentiates between the two 
Nakhlahs, al-Shiamiyyah, upon which the waters of al- 
Ghumair abut; and al-Yamaniyyah, into which the waters 
of Qarn al-Maniazil flow. When the waters of the two 
Nakhlahs mix at al-Masadd, they form the valley of Batn 
Marr.S Al-Bakri speaks of a battle between the Hudhail 
and B. Laith which took place at Nakhlah.6 Al-Hamdani 
lists Batn Nakhlah among the watering places on the pilgrim 
route.7 Al-Zamakhshari describes the two Nakhlahs as 
two Hudhaili valleys on the route to Mecca at two nights’ 
distance from it.8 He seems to rely on the above-mentioned 


1. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 768. 2. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 770. 
3. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 906. 4. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 550. 
5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1304. 6. Ibid., p. 1186. 


7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 143. 8. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibal, p. 148. 
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statement of Abi Ziyad when he mentions Qarn al-Manazil 
and al-‘Umair (al-Ghumair).! In another passage, he states 
that the two Nakhlahs - which are valleys - converge at Ibn 
‘Amir’s Bustan. In a third passage, al-Zamakhshari says that 
the point they meet at is Batn Marr.2 Al-Mas‘idi says that 
the idol al-‘Uzza was erected at Nakhlah al-Yamaniyyah,3 
but al-Tibrizi speaks in this connection of a Nakhlah near 
Medina.4 Al-Hamdani calls this idol al-Lat.s The correct 
account is that of al-Mas‘idi. Waki‘ locates Nakhlah before 
Dhat ‘Irq on the pilgrim route from Basra,6 which is in- 
correct, and contradicts another reference he makes when 
enumerating the halts on this route.7 In another passage, 
he equates it with the Bustin.’ This Bustan is ascribed by 
Waki‘ to B. ‘Amir,9 but one of his poets ascribes it to ‘Umar?° 
(Ibn Ma‘mar). The description of the Bustin is missing 
from theaccount of Waki‘, but!! the distance from there 
to Mecca is mentioned on another occasion.%2 


In the period under consideration, Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin 
was even more famous than its valley, Nakhlah, mainly 
because it was the halting place of the Iraqi pilgrims, but 
also due to its connection with Ibn ‘Amir, who was born 
in the Prophet’s time and rose to meteoric fame under 
‘Uthman who appointed him governor of Basra and the 
East. He spent his immense wealth on irrigation and founded 
several settlements around his springs. Among his most 


1. Ibid., p. 108. 2. Ibid., p. 13. 

3. Al-Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, p. 266. 4. Al-Tibrizi, Hamdsah, p. 612. 
5. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 143. 6. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 102. 

7. Ibid., fol. 98. 8. Ibid., fol. 113. 

9. Ibid., fol. $4. 10. Ibid., fol. 110. 


11. Ibid., fol. 58. 12. Ibid., fol. 98. 
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famous settlements were al-Nibaj, in al-Qasim; the Bustan 
of Nakhlah; the Bustin near ’Arafah; and the Bustin of 
al-Juhfah. It appears from his choice of places that his 
concern was mainly with providing fresh water for the 
pilgrims, but it cannot be excluded that he had the secondary 
idea of putting the land to agricultural use as there were 
descendants of his at Basra and at al-Nibaj some hundred 
years later,1 and part at least of his property at al-Juhfah 
was sold by his sons to Caliph al-Walid I.2 He was so 
popular among the people of the Hijaz and even among the 
caliphs that one of them, Mu‘awiyah, a caliph known 
for his impassivity, asked Ibn ‘Amir, in the latter’s old age, 
to marry the caliph’s beautiful and influential young 
daughter.3 A poet related to her expresses his despair as 
his wait for Ibn ‘Amir’s death after which the young princess 
would be free to marry him seemed to be long.4 Apparently 
Ibn ‘Amir was sure of his own longevity and thus the 
princess did not have to wait for his death; he sent her back 
to her father on the ground that she was too rich to need 
his money and he was too old to give her enjoyable company.5 
This story is more accurate than another story given by 
al-Bakri about Ibn ‘Amir being lured to divorce a wife of 
his after Mu‘iwiyah hinted that he might marry the caliph’s 

daughter.5 


Al-Asma%i and Ibn al-A‘rabi are quoted by al-Balidhuri 
when saying that al-Bustan belonged, not to Ibn ‘Amir, 
but to Ibn Ma‘mar and that only the ignorant allowed 
themselves to ascribe it to Ibn ‘Amir. Thus the argument 


1. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 736. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 492. 
3. Al-Zubairi, Nasab, p. 149. . 4. Al-Bakri, Sim}, p. 513. 
5. Al-Bakti, Fasi, p. 233. 6. Al-Baladhuri, Futih, p. 59. 
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about the identity of the owner of the Bustan at Nakhlah 
was sparked off. So effective was this criricism that even 
Ibn Qutaibah listed among his cardinal rules that the authors 
should not attribute it to Ibn ‘Amir, but to Ibn Ma‘mar. 
Contrary to his wont, al-Batalyiisi, the commentator of 
Ibn Qutaibah’s Adab al-Kuttab, does not argue on _ this 
point. Indeed he goes so far as to mention that there are two 
places called Bustin, one in Nakhlah and the other near 
al-Juhfah. Of the two, only the latter can be attributed to 
Ibn ‘Amir, while the former must be ascribed to Ibn Ma‘mar. 
He does not deny, however, that Ibn ‘Amir won legitimate 
fame by his successful irrigation projects.! Al-Bakri,2 Nasr3 
and Yaqit4 all stress this claim, though ironically none of 
them dare call it Bustan Ibn Ma‘mar except on the authority 
of al-asma‘i and Ibn al-A‘rabi. Even so, they attribute it 
to Ibn Ma‘mar only once or twice. Instead, they seem to 
defy these two scholars on almost every occasion. Yaqiit 
seems suspicious of the accuracy of Ibn al-A‘rabi’s and 
al-Asma‘i’s statement, since he refers the reader under Ibn 
‘Amir’s Bustan to the entry on Ibn Ma‘mar’s Bustan.5 In 
the latter’s entry he states that it is wrong to call it «bn 
‘Amir’s», a mistake he himself already has committed if his 
judgement were true. Al-Zamakhshari ascribes it, in one 
passage, to Ibn ‘Amir® and to Ibn Ma‘mar in another, 
without accounting for the contradiction. Indeed, he uses 
both names in a single passage.7 Apart from the hesitation 
of these authors, little attention has been paid to al-Asm‘i 
or Ibn al-A‘rabi in this regard. All Arab geographers 


1. Al-Batalyiisi, Igtidab, p. 226. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1186. 
3. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 24. 4. Yaqtit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 527. 
5. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. §27. 6. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibal, p. 13. 


7. Al-Zamakhshari, fibdl, p. 89. 
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attribute it to Ibn ‘Amir or Bani ‘Amir. Besides, al-Zubairi 
states very clearly that al-Juhfah «belonged» to Ibn ‘Amir 
who also «owned» Ibn ‘Amer’s Bustan of Nakhlah at one 
day’s journey from Mecca.? Most acceptable and likely are 
the accounts of the geographers, some of whom are officials, 
and that of al-Zubairi who is well informed about people 
and places in the Hijaz. 


As to the Bustan itself, Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates it at 
a distance of twenty-two miles from Dhat ‘Irq with the 
Ghamr of Dhi Kindah half way between both. He assesses 
the distance between the Bustan and Mecca at twenty-four 
miles, adding that water is abundant at the Bustén. Al- 
Ya‘qibi gives the same location, but places Dhat ‘Irg between 
Ghamrah and the Bustin.3 Ibn Rosteh follows Ibn Khur- 
radadhbeh with respect to the location and mileage, but 
adds that the Bustan is densely populated and that it gets 
its water through a canal.4 All three attribute it to Bani 
‘Amir. Qudamah attributes it to Ibn ‘Amir, and implies 
that it is the meeting point of Yemenite pilgrims coming 
from al-Futuq; and Iraqi and Najdi pilgrims coming from 
Dhat ‘Irg.5 Al-Muqaddasi situates it half-way between 
Mecca and Dhit ‘Irq at one day’s journey from either.® 
Al-Hamdani states that the distance between the Bustaén 
and Mecca is twenty-nine miles, and between the Bustan 
and Dhat ‘Irq twenty-four miles. He gives its degree of 
latitude as 21° .15’. According to him, its name is al-Bustan.7 


1. Al-Zubairi, Nasab, p. 148. 

2. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., pp. 1325 147. 

3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 312. 4. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 179. 

5. Qudamah, op. cit., pp. 190, 192. 6. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 106. 
7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 185. 
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He mentions another bustan = fruit gardens, which he 
attributes to Ibn ‘Ubaid Allah al-Hashimi and situates it 
at al-Zaimah. In the reign of al-Muqtadir in the early roth 
century this bustin was a very thriving estate, producing a 
revenue of 5000 «mithgal dinars.» It had a fortified palace 
garrisoned by B. Sa‘d. Its palms numbered thousands and 
its rich spring gushed from the valley of Nakhlah, flowed 
across the farm and formed a large pool. It was planted 
with banana and henna trees, and several sorts of vegetables. 
Al-Hamdani mentions a milestone which had been erected 
at Sabihah near al-Zaimah. He gives the latitude of al- 
Zaimah as 21° .6’,2 which indicates that he does not identify 
al-Zaimah and the bustan of al-Hashimi with the Bustin of 
Ibn ‘Amir. Another indication of this is his use of al-Zaimah 
for Yemenite pilgrims and the Bustan for Iraqi pilgrims. 


Both al-Istakhri3 and Ibn Haugal4 speak of the hat = 
bustan of Ibn ‘Amir which they situate at ‘Arafah. Ibn 
Hauqal says: «The Ha’it of Bani ‘Amir has palm trees and 
there are palms also west of ‘Arafahy. Al-Istakhri says: 

«The Hat of Bani ‘Amir are palms at ‘Arafahy. What 
they have in mind is clearly the Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin 
near ‘Arafah. Abi al-Fida’ describes this Ha’it as one of 
the borders of ‘Arafah and locates it near the great local 
mosque.5 He also ascribes it to Ibn ‘Amir. His source seems 
to be al-Shafii.6 This Ha’it had fallen into oblivion by the 
time of Ibn Zuhairah of the 16th century,7 but the matter 


1. Ibid., p. 265. 2. Ibid., p. 187. 
3. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 22. 4. Ibn Haugal, op. cit., p. 29. 
5. Abii al-Fida’, Tagwin, p. 78. 6. Al-Fasi, Shifa’, vol. I, p. 301. 


7. Ibn Zuhairah, al-Fami*, p. 346, 
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of-fact style of al-Azragi (9th century) admits no doubt 
of its existance as he locates it near al-Dahadih where Ibn 
‘Amir carved a public road through a hill.t According to 
an account recorded by al-Fasi, it was more than two Ha’its.? 
In later years this Ha’it was also known as the Bustin of 
Ibn ‘Amir. Ibn al-Athir describes how the pilgrims fled 
to Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan when fighting broke out between 
the troops and the governor of Mecca at Mina in 295 A.H. 
(908 A.D.).2 It is difficult to imagine pilgrims having to 
seek refuge in so remote a place as Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin of 
Nakhlah. A more probable alternative is that of ‘Arafah 
where they could have waited until the fight had died down 
and then gone back to complete their pilgrimage rites. 


‘Arrim’s statement about Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan needs detailed 
consideration. It runs as follows: 
( berth! ) \d Sli ay op Lose 550 oad ( oF ) cb ae coe) 
fol (le ely Obimy Sf eres (455 Gale) J SUy oly He de J tres 
Cpl tee) 9 CBS) a Coser) 9 (BLA) AN ge ates Ide cod BUF 
ee Oly (attol y (Obl 4 ) lad Ja, Oe» 
Oi de tbales gM asl baby ( Lab) Le He SI le un! Obey oy Gels 
(eS Jbl y 9 (Veal Yes ( yeeed git) Se She gay. Callll dhe J itt 
Cag My y cle sWy ell Bult ae plat (ed) od Slip ait dyl hems 
. tle Le Fist re) eon) w. shoe abla cele ee (ae) 9 ghle 3 yade| 3} her 
Ugur 5B Flay Alb g! 3S ole Yds tthll dle ky fed Cle dle ¢ 
31 @ 2Xa SL] Uledgad yey n We A) ety Ce cide Gill gry ( Litel!) 
SN soy boi £9.59 abe Ye 48 ( Oleyd ) > yaad SL gH Guy de Ay te 
asl Cay 


1. Al-Azraqi, Akhbar, vol. 2, p. 236. 
2. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, vol. 8, p. 9. 
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Then (after what appears to be Marr al-Zahran) you descend 
to B.hr.n. (or Kh.zin.), then you proceed to descend to 
Mecca from a hill called al-Jafjaf. And in Najd on the 
border of Mecca there lies a valley (this is the reading 
suggested by Shaikh H. al-Jasir. According to Yaqit, 
however, ‘Arram says: And you descend to the borders 
of Mecca through a valley’) called the valley of Turabah 
whose waters abut upon the Bustan of Ibn ‘Amir. The lower 
region of Turabah belongs to B. Hilal. Around it stand 
Mts. al-Sarah, Yasiim and Qirgid, and also the Biram mine 
and the two mountains of Shuwan. ... The route from Ibn 
‘Amir’s Bustin passes through Qafal, a hill from which 
you ascend to the Qarn of al-Manazil near Taif. (al Bakri 
records it as: sisi Jie ¢ and then the mountains of 
Taif.) And among the mountains of Mecca there are 
Abi Qubais, al-Safa, the Red Mountain, al-Haila’, al- 
Marwah and Thabir which faces Mt. Hira’. None has 
water. Then the mountains of ‘Arafat (‘Arafah) join that 
of Taif which have plenty of water running through canals, 
one of which is al-Mushash which gushes from ‘Arafat and 
flows into Mecca. And from Qu‘aigi‘an to Mecca ( an 
addition borrowed by the editor from Yaqit) the distance 
is twelve miles on the Hauf ( Jauf in Yaqit) route from the 
Yemen. Qu‘aigi‘an is a village with water, palms, corn- 
fields and fruit. It is al-Yamaniyyah.»! 


The unusual step of recording the whole statement in Arabic 
has been taken because its main feature seems to be con- 
fusion. It is exceedingly difficult to pinpoint all the errors, 
some at least of which go back to a pre-eleventh century 


1. ‘Arram, Fibal, pp. 415-19. 
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MS. With the passage of time, the MSS have become laden 
with what their copyists and readers think to be corrections. 
There is good reason to assume that some mis-statements 
are due to a misplacement of some folios. How else could 
it have happened that ‘Arram, speaking of Marr al-Zahran 
in Tihamah, suddenly shifts to Turabah in the Hijaz, or 
even in Najd according to some authors, and also suddenly 
goes back to Tihamah? Al-Bakri quotes a passage from 
‘Arram’s work in which Qarn al-Manazil is followed by the 
mountains of Taif which are followed by the mountains 
of ‘Arafah;! an indication that the description of the 
mountains of Mecca has been misplaced in the available 
MS. of ‘Arrim’s text. Al-Bakri himself seems to be sceptical 
about the beginning of the statement. Therefore he simply 
says: «Then after Marr al-Zahrin you descend in the 
direction of Mecca where you encounter a hill called the 
valley of Turabah whose water flows into Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan. 
The lower region of Turabah belongs to B. Hilal» This 
correction is no less archaic than the mistake it tries to 
rectify. Moreover, the correction made by ‘Arram’s editor 
on the authority of Shaikh H. al-Jasir cannot be accepted, 
because the waters of the Turabah valley flow eastward 
and not westward. Basides, there is the huge mountain 
range of al-Sarah which divides Turabah from Ibn ‘Amir’s 
Bustin. Nor can Yaqit’s version be accepted. Moreover, 
the traveller from Marr al-Zahrin does not descend into 
Mecca. Indeed he ascends almost constantly as Marr al- 
Zahran is in the lower region of Mecca. 


‘Arram, being a native of the area, could hardly have been 
responsible for the error contained in the statement by 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 787. 
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locating Qu‘aiqi‘an at a distance of twelve miles from Mecca 
in the very middle of which it actually stands. Nor can the 
description of Qua‘igi‘én as a village with water, palms, 
cornfields and «Yemenite fruit», be taken at its face value. 
The editor attributes to Yaqit the claim that (Yamaniyyahy 
is a description of the fruit, but in fact it simply refers to 
Nakhlah al-Yamaniyyah the description of which has no 
doubt been lost. Al-Bakri locates Hunain at a distance of 
twelve miles from Mecca in his Masalik,! but at twelve to 
fifteen miles from Mecca in al-Mu‘jam where he adds that 
it has water. He refers to it as the valley of Taif,2 which he 
inadvertently confuses with Wajj, the famous valley of 
Taif. Could Qu‘aiqi‘an be a misplacement of Hunain? 


Similarly, the valley whose water flows into Ibn ‘Amir’s 
Bustin is not Turabah, but is actually called Sabihah which 
was known to many authors of that time, including 
al-Hamdani, al-Zamakhshari,3 Nasr5 and Yaqit.5 Even 
al-Bakri mentions it, though he substitutes al-Yaman for 
al-Yamaniyyah.© The mountains which ‘Arram has allegedly 
grouped around Turabah are in fact not to be found there. 
They are found around Nakhlah as stated by al-Hamdani, 
al-Bakri and Yaqit. The passage about Turabah may well 
have been shifted from its original place among the Hijazi 
localities because another place name has been corrupted 
to Turabah. 


Yaqit attributes to ‘Arram information not found in the 
latter’s text about Turabah’s being at two days’ distance 


1. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 74. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 471, 1370. 
3. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, p. 83. 4. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 146. 
5. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 35. 6. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 720. 
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from Mecca.! This cannot be accepted because ‘Arram 
is unlikely to have recorded so short a distance. The sug- 
gestion that ‘Arram’s Turabah is a Turabah of Tihimah 
different from its famous Hijazi namesake is equally un- 
caceptable, because ‘Arram mentions its inhabitants, B. 
Hilal, who cannot have lived except in the Hijaz. The 
inhabitants of the area around the Bustén long before 
‘Arram’s time, the early 9th century, down to the present 
day, have always belonged to the Hudhail tribe, exept for 
a short time after ‘Arram when the B. Sa‘d and B. Laith 
dominated it. Unless a new source or MS. appears, there 
can be no absolute and final say as to how ‘Arrim dictated 
the above-mentioned statement. What alone is certain is 
that this statement, in its present shape, could not have 
emanated from ‘Arram himself. There are some possibilities 
suggested by parts of this statement which should be taken 
separately because it would be futile in the extreme to 
attempt rearranging it as a whole. Some sentences admit of 
more than one attemptat correction, all of which are mutually 
exclusive. Itis not the fault of the editor that so confused a 
text has been handed down. Be this as it may, it is an 
advantage to have ‘Arram’s work, whatever its state. 


The first. problem presented by the statement is how to 
read Bhan. or Kh.rin. If we accept that this sentence 
still occupies its original place in the text, then the best 
choice is os .+ -Khairatain, namely those two mountains 
which according to Nasr, lie between Marr al-Zahran and 
Mecca, the part facing Marr being fill & — free for all 
to hunt, and the part facing al-Mudairah is haram ¢> a 
sanctuary.2 If one accepts this, Jafjaf i may be also 


1. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 834. 2. Nast, op. cit., fol. 61. 
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accepted with a slight alteration in spelling, as Nasr, in reliance 
on al-Sukkari says that the mountains of Mecca are called 
Jabajib —-\~ .1 As, however, ‘Arram is unlikely to have 
suggested that travellers descend from Marr al-Zahran to 
Mecca, the possibility cannot be excluded that this sentence 
has been shifted from its original place i.e. east of Mecca on 
the route to Taif or Najd. If this is assumed, = could 
be read % 2 Daribah, cs! al-Dara‘ib, or %_B! 

al-Zaribah, three names for one locality on the Najdi route 
to Mecca. The form given by the Egyptian edition for 
is not very helpful, but the editor observes that al-Maimani, 
in his Indian edition, has read it al-tariq & which is 
not very remote from  !,! . Yaqit states that al-Dara‘ib 
is a locality separated from Marr al-Zahrin by a pass,2 a 
statement implying that ‘Arram’s text may read so; al- 
Bakri says: «al-Zuraibah (al-Daribah) is a place in al-sham» 
which suggests that his source might have been speaking 
of al-Shamiyyah %-l:| (northern Nakhlah), especially as 
he states that a wealthy Meccan, Sa‘id b. al-‘Asi died there, 
and also quotes Ibn Ishaq to the effect that al-Zuraibah 
lies in the Taif region where Sa‘id had an estate.3 Yaqit 
follows Ibn Ishaq in this matter.4 In a third passage, Yaqit 
maintains that the waters of the Daribah valley abut upon 
Dhat ‘Irg.5 If such a reading is accepted, then Jafjaf should 
read Ghabghab +: , described by Ibn al-Kalbi as the 
sacrificial place of the idol al-‘Uzza at Nakhlah.6 It could 
also read <= Jabjab which, according to Ibn al-A‘rabi, 
is @ mountain near ‘Ukaz, not very far from Nakhlah‘7 


1. Ibid., fol. 40. 2. Yaqit, Mu‘yam, vol. 2, p. 799. 
3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 903. 4. Yagit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 576. 
5. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 471. 6. Ibn al-Kalbi, Asndm. p. 20. 


7. Al-Bakri, Mu5jam, p. 364. 
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Bahrain ».< , a spring in Marr al-Zahran, cannot be 

accepted without assuming that this sentence is cut off 

from the rest of the statement, and that a preposition, 3g 

or ¢_ , is missing. Moreover, there is no proof that it was 
known at the time of ‘Arram by this name as Waki‘ calls 
“it al-Bihar.1 


As to the passage which reads, in Shaikh H. al-Jasir’s 
revision «and in Najd in the borders of Mecca lies a valley» 
or according to Yaqit’s reading «and you descend to the 
borders of Mecca through a valley» which is acceptable 
to the editor «called the valley of Turabah», it is difficult 
to accept either of the two readings in clear conscience. It 
is tempting to read Ge Sty a8 KT ey 
and in the Najd of Kabkab» or 4, — in the Najd of 
Mecca, because al-Bakri, relying on the authority of both 
al-Akhfash and al-Tisi, locate this Najd near ‘Arafah. 

The Jahili poet Imra al-Qais places the Najd of Kabkab 
near ‘Arafah;2 al-Hamdani mentions Najd of al-Hill which 
is identical with that of Kabkab.3 Al-Jafjaf 4 could 
also read Kabkab -<S , but it must be supposed that 
Turabah is a corruption of a place name which fits this 
location. The valley of Turabah 4%, could easily be a 
corruption of the valley of “Uranah 4%» which lies near 
both ‘Arafah and Kabkab. This assumption, however, 

would only be correct if Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin, upon which 
the waters of that valley abut, is not that of Nakhlah, 
but the other Bustan in ‘Arafah which is known to obsorb 
some waters ofthe ‘Uranah valley. This solution requires 
also that this sentence should be regarded as separate from 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 53. 
2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 1112, 1298, 1305. 
3. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 265. 
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its following sentence not only because B. Hilal did not live 
in that region, but also because Mts. Yasim, Qirgid and 
Shuwan as well as the Biram mine are situated nearer to 
Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan of Nakhlah than to ‘Arafah. 


Thus it is advisable to look for an alternative reading. One 
of the possibilities is Zaimah «5 which seems to be a 
more likely name for that valley than Turabah as it lies 
near Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan at Nakhlah, the more so as the 
waters of the valley of al-Zaimah flow into the village of al- 
Zaimah near which the Bustan is situated. Jafjaf would 
then read Ghabghab as it lies nearest to al-Zaimah of all 
the abovementioned places. However, it is highly likely, 
that the mention of Jafjaf is misplaced and should form part 
of another passage. If the reading of al-Zaimah is accepted, 
it will fit in conveniently with Mts. Yasiim, Qirgid and 
Shuwan. What militates against it is that B. Hilal lived far 
from Nakhlah. So does the fact that the Biram mine lies 
at! some distance from Nakhlah as it is actually situated 
south of Taif. Besides, the route from Marr al-Zahran to 
Mecca does not lead through al-Zaimah. 


Were it not for the statement that the valley of Turabah 
whose waters flow into Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan is inhabited by 
the B. Hilal who lived in the eastern Turabah, it would be 
possible to accept the whole passage in its original wording. 
There is a mention in al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam of the Qarn 
of Turabah, whose inhabitants are the A4jaz of the Hawa4zin,! 
which implies that this Qarn is not very distant from the 
Sulaimi territories. It is a vague notion, but then there is 
not much certainty about any of the above suggestions. 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 90. 
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If the Qarn of Turabah were identical with the Qarn of 
al-Manazil, whose waters abut upon Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan 
of Nakhlah, the statement in question would be at least 
partly correct. Al-Hamdani also maintains that the territories 
of the Hawazin lie between Tabalah and Nakhlah,' but 
he does not state exactly which Nakhlah he has in mind. 
This statement forms part of al-Hamdani’s comment on 
a verse referring to Nakhlah with a distinctly Najdiland- 
scape as he describes the hamd plant which does not grow 
in the region of Bustin Ibn ‘Amir. He also mentions salt 
marshes which are of rare occurrence in the Tihami Nakhlah. 
The poet himself seems to locate it near Dh Tuwa which, 
according to al-Asma‘i2 lies on the Taif route and which 
al-Bakri, apparently misled by this statement, places between 
Mecca and Taif. There is also the Biram mine which actually 
lies south of Taif, and the famous valley of Sabihah 
which ‘Arrim could not possibly pass over in silence if he 
were dealing with the region of Nakhlah. 


‘Arram’s mention of Mt. Shuw4n, or rather of the two Mts. 
Shuwan in the proximity of Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan seems to 
have encouraged some authors to jump to the conclusion 
that the waters of the valley of Shuw4n flow into the region 
of al-Juhfah which contains another of Ibn ‘Amir’s 
Bustins.4 Moreover, the existence of the valley of Uthal 
near Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin of al-Juhfah, has led to the mistaken 
assumption that Uthal lies between Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan of 
Nakhlah and al-Ghumair.5 Actually Shuwan is nearer to 
Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin of Nakhlah than to Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustan 
of al-Juhfah contrary to the Uthal valley. As to the hill of 


1. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 265. 2. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. $54. 


3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 896. 4. Diwan al-Khansa’, p. 197. 
_§. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 7. 
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Qafal, it is called Jabal by al-Hamdani,! Qafil by al-Bakri2 
and al-Zamakhshari,3 and Hamal by Nasr.4 A Qafilah 
mentioned by al-Azraqi5 lies too far from Qarn al-Manazil 
to be identifiable with Qafal. 


Yaqit mentions a certain Nakhlah of Mahmid at one day’s 
distance from Mecca® and al-Zamakhshari regards Nakhlah 
as an entity separate from al-Nakhlatain (the two Nakhlahs), 
for he assigns to each its own entry.7 Obviously the two 
entries should be treated as one. As to the Mahmud’s 
Nakhlah, it is unknown. 


CONCLUSION 


The names Nakhlah, Batn Nakhlah, Nakhlatan and Wadi 
Nakhlah all denote one locality, namely the valley at which 
the Bustin of Ibn ‘Amir is situated. Prior to Islam and for 
at least half a century after the Hijrah, this valley was called 
by one or another of these four names. Later, however, it 
became known as «the Bustan of Ibn ‘Amir», and became 
the last major halt before Mecca on the pilgrim routes from 
Kufa, Basra, Najd and the Yemen. The controversy on 
whether it was Ibn ‘Amir or Ibn Ma‘mar to whom this 
Bustan belonged has been also discussed. It appears that 
its real owner was Ibn ‘Amir but some scholars tend to 
exclude him as he also had other bustans, one near ‘Arafah 
and the other near al-Juhfah. This, however, should not 
argue against his having owned also this Bustin, especially 


1. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 143. 

2. Al-Bakri, Mujam, p. 787. - 3. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 130. 

4. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 58. 5. Al-Azraqi, Akhbar, vol. 2, p. 237. 
6. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 769. 7. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, pp. 148, 154. 
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as al-Zubairi, a well-informed Hijazi scholar, states that 
it was Ibn ‘Amir to whom the Bustan of Nakhlah as well 
as that of al-Juhfah belonged. Besides, geographers and 
route-mappers ascribe it to either Ibn ‘Amir or his descen- 
dants. 


‘Arram’s reference to the Bustan of Ibn ‘Amir is extremely 
confused and consequently unreliable in its present state. 
Several suggestions have been made in order to get a clear 
picture of what ‘Arram actually said. All these suggestions 
concern alterations in the statement allegedly ascribed to 
‘Arram. There is little doubt that scribal mistakes have rende- 
red this part of ‘Arram’s work wholly chaotic in the available 
MS. as well as in the quotations attributed to him or his 
transmitters by both al-Bakri and Yaqit. This confusion 
is not limited to this part of ‘Arram’s work, since there are 
numerous mis-statements on many other localities in the 
entire region covered by his work. 


It has also been seen that ‘Arram’s location of both Mts. 
Shuwan near Bustan Ibn ‘Amir at Nakhlah might have 
encouraged some scholars to locate Shuwan near al-Juhfah 
where the other Bustan of Ibn ‘Amir is situated. This is a 
perfect parallel to the manner in which Uthal, a valley near 
al-Juhfah, was located near Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin at Nakhlah. 


The Nakhlah of «Mahmid», which Yaqit situates at one 
day’s distance from Mecca, is unknown under that name. 
This location, however, suggests that it is the Nakhlah in 
question, and that the name «Mahmid» is an erroneous 
addition due to lack of revision. Most likely Yaqit copied 
a description of Nakhlah from the work of Mahmid (al- 
Zamakhshari), which consequently became Nakhlah of 
«Mahmid» when Yaqit entered it in his Mu‘jam. 


QALIS 


No Arab geographer of the period under consideration 
other than Waki‘ and al-Ya‘qibi mentions Qalis. They 
do so when recording the halting places on the pilgrim 
inland route between Ailah and Medina. In his Buldan, 
al-Ya‘qibi locates Qalis south of al-Aghra’ and north of 
Shaghb.! He omits al-Kilibah, which is cited in several 
geographical works as being to the immediate north of 
Shaghb. He also omits the anonymous halt to the immediate 
south of al-Aghra’. Whether Qalis is to be equated with 
al-Kilabah itself, or with the unnamed halting place between 
al-Aghra’ and al-Kilabah, cannot be decided off-hand. 
Though Waki‘ locates Qalis south of Madyan and north 
of al-Agharr south of which he locates al-Kilibah, his 
account is unreliable, since his list of the halts on this route 
is clearly mistaken with respect to Bada, Shaghb and Sharaf 
al-Ba‘l .2 


Yaqit says that Qalis lies on the territory of the ‘Udhrah 
tribe and was given by the Prophet to B. al-Ahabb of that 


_ tribe.3 Ibn Sa‘d, who calls it Falis, names, as the iqta‘ holder, 


not B. al-Ahabb as Yaqit does, but a certain al-Ajabb, 
and his tribe as Sulaim, not ‘Udhrah.4 


1. Al-Ya‘qubi, Bulddn, p. 341. 

2. Waki‘, Man4zil, fol. 114. 

3. Yaqait, MuSjam, vol. 4, p. 14. 

4. Ibn Sad, op. cit., p. I, vol. 2, p. 26. 


QUDAID 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions Qudaid when mapping the 
route of the Prophet when he migrated from Mecca to 
Medina. On that route, he locates it north of ‘Usfan and 
south west of al-Kharrar.' When drawing up the pilgrim 
route between Medina and Mecca, Ibn Khurradadbeh 
places Qudaid between ‘Usfan to the south and al-Juhfah 
to the north which is also true. He describes it as a place 
with water and calculates the distance from Qudaid to al- 
Juhfah as twenty-seven miles and from Qudaid to “Usfan as 
twentyfour miles.? 


Al-Ya‘qibi mentions Qudaid twice, first on the Egyptian 
coastal route to Mecca,3 and second on the conventional route 
between Medina and Mecca.4 On both occasions, al-Ya‘qubi 
locates Qudaid south of al-Juhfah and north of ‘Usfan, 
but states on the second that Qudaid belongs to Khuza‘ah. 
Ibn Rosteh gives the same location but adds that the distance 
between al-Juhfah and Qudaid is twenty miles and that 
between the latter and ‘Usfan twenty-four miles. He also 
describes Qudaid as a principal, densely populated and 
fertile village with several water wells. Ibn Rosteh implies 
that Qudaid is not a sea port as he places it to the left of 
the sea.5 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 
2. Ibid., p. 131. 3. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Buldan, p. 341. 
4. Ibid., p. 313. 5. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 
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Qudamah indicates that the water in Qudaid is obtained by 
storing rain water in cisterns. He gives the distance between 
al-Juhfah and Qudaid as twenty-six miles and that between 
Qudaid and ‘Usfan as twenty-four miles.: Al-Mas‘idi 
mentions a place called Kudaid which is not identical with 
Qudaid, as he locates the former between Qudaid and 
‘Usfan.2 Al-Hamdani describes Qudaid as Khuza‘%i land 
under Mecca administration.3 He calculates its degree of 
latitude as 22°, and its distance from al-Juhfah as twenty- 
four miles. The distance between Qudaid and ‘Usfan is 
given as twenty-three miles.4 Al-Hamdini quotes a Hijazi 
poet, al-‘Ajlini, to the effect that Amaj is situated between 
Qudaid and ‘Usfan.5 Al- Zubairi places al-Mushallal near 
Qudaid and adds that it is a hill.6 Ibn al-Sikkit calculates 
the distance between Qudaid and Mecca as two day’s 
journey.7 ‘Iyad agrees with al-Zubairi as regards al- 
Mushallal and adds that it is a mountain from which 
travellers descend to Qudaid. 8 He locates al-Mushallal 
between Qudaid and the sea.9 Waki‘ describes Qudaid as 
a dependency of Medina with a minbar?° and numerous 
wells, four of which are protected (from the sands) by a 
wooden fence. The distance from Qudaid are twenty-four 
miles to al-Juhfah, twenty-three to “Usfan, eight to Khulais, 
one and a half to the spring of al-Futig, over two miles to 
the valley of Bidal, one mile to the pass of Khulais, six to 
a mosque of the Prophet, six to Amaj, ten to al-Raudah, 


1. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 2. Al-Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, p. 264. 
3. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 120. 4. Ibid., p. 185. 
5. Ibid., p. 218. 6. Al-Zubairi, op. cit., p. 127. 


7. Ton al-Sikkit, Diwan ‘Urwah, p. 55. 
8. ‘Iyad, al-Mashdrig, vol. 1, p. 345. 
9. Ibid., vol., 1, p. 345. 10. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 40. 
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twelve to the Kamiliyyah of Ibn Muhriz and sixteen to al- 
Kadid.! 


_ Al-Bakri describes Qudaid as a rural community with a 
minbar, forming part of al-Fur‘ administration.2 In another 
passage, he describes it as a principal village abounding in 
water and groves of palm trees.3 He says that the distance 
from Qudaid to al-Mushallal is three miles, and to Khulais 
seven miles more.4 Al-Bakri quotes «ancient» authors when 
saying that it was thither that the prophet Solomon was 
carried by the wind to meet the Queen of Shiba. He also 
mentions the battle between the people of Medina and 
the Khirijites which took place there in 130 A.H. (748). 
Al-Bakri attributes the name Qudaid to the fact that the 
torrential rain carves 4% its way there;5 an explanation 
Waki® and al-Bakri, in another passage, attribute to 
Kuthayyir.6 Ibn al-Kalbi’s derivation comes from the 
history of the campaign which the Tubba‘ mounted against 
Medina. According to Ibn al-Kalbi, when the Tubba‘ camp- 
ed there, his tents were torn © gquddat by gales.” 
Hence the origin of the name. As to the location of Qudaid, 
the information al-Bakri provides is irritating. In two 
passages it seems accurate, but in a third he places Qudaid 
between al-Safa and al-Marwah in Mecca in the vicinity 
of al-Mushallal which he says is there «above Qudaid», an 

inconsistency obviously due to lack of revision. He adds 


1. Ibid., fols. 51-52. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1021. 
3. Ibid., p. 1055. 4. Ibid. p. 956. 

5. Ibid., p. 1055. 

6. Ibid., p. 1257, and Waki’, Mandzil, fol. 51. 

7. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. p. 147. 
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an account of pre-Islamic rites at al-Mushallal' without. 
reference to his source, which is no other than Ibn al-Kalbi.2 
Al-Bakri also places al-Mushallal near Medina together 
with ‘Azwar, but quotes Ibn al-Sikkit as his authority.3 
He also places the valley of Dauran, in one passage, between 
Hirsha and al-Juhfah4 and, in another, between al-Juhfah 
and Qudaid on the authority of Ibn Habib.5 


Al-Idrisi locates Qudaid on the conventional route between 
Medina and Mecca. He describes it as a small fortress 
inhabited by a variety of Arabs who show signs of misery 
and rely for their livelihood on a few palm trees. He calculates 
the distances as twenty-four miles from ‘Usfan to Qudaid, 
twenty miles from the latter to al-Juhfah and five miles from 
Qudaid to the sea.6 He also includes Qudaid, with the same 
location, in the costal route from Egypt to Mecca.7 In another 
location of Yazid (Qudaid), he places it between al-Jar and 
‘Usfan.8 Al-Idrisi describes Qudaid as one of the inland 
sections of the fifth part of the second climate.9 


Al-Zamakhshari states that Qudaid is a village with wells. 
He identifies it with a place called Khaimata Umm Ma‘bad.?° 


Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1217. 

. Ibn al-Kalbi, Asndm, p. 13. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1233. 

. Ibid., p. 1352. 

. Ibid., p. 561, and see supra, p. 129. 
. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 37. 

. Ibid., fol. 90. 

. Ibid., fol. 89. 

. Ibid., fol. 34. 

. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibal, p. 169. 
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In another passage he quotes ‘Ulayy to the effect that Uthal 
is a valley emerging from the valley of Sitarah and flowing 
into the direction of Khaimata Umm Ma‘bad. He adds 
that Uthal is only another name for Qudaid.! In a third 
entry, al-Zamakhshari describes Qudaid merely as a «place», 
and, in a fourth, he locates Kudaid between Qudaid and 
‘Usfan in the direction of Mecca.3 Nasr locates Kudaid 
on the conventional route from Mecca to Medina between 
Amaj and the pass of Ghazal.4 Uthal has become Uthimid 
in Nasr’s work, but its location varies, as Nasr once places 
it as a valley between Qudaid and ‘Usfan;5 and, on another 
occasion, as a mountain between al-Mushallal, near Medina, 
and the sea.© Nasr seems to be keen on placing al-Mushallal 
near Medina, as he assesses its distance from there at only 
seven miles, which is not true.7 


Qudaid between al-Juhfah and ‘Usfan is still known in that 
area. 


. Ibid., p. 9. 

. Ibid., p. 135- 

. Ibid., p. 141. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 129. 
. Ibid., fol. 18. 

. Ibid., fol. 59. 

. Ibid., fol. 140. 
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QUR4 ‘ARABIYYAH 


Four Arab geographers who list the dependencies of 
Medina mention one called Qura ‘Arabiyyah i + 
Two of them, Ibn Khurradadhbeh ' and Ibn Rosteh,? 
have no hesitation in naming it among the dependencies 
of Medina, using the conjunction , * . The absence of this 
conjunction in Qudamah’s version3 is by no means indicative 
of any doubt on his part, as he definitely considers it a 
dependency of Medina. Though al-Idrisi’s version* concurs 
with the above-mentioned statements, it cannot be con- 
sidered corroborative as it is no doubt borrowed from these 
sources, even though the form of the name is corrupted to 
Qura ‘Uraibah or ‘Aribah 4% . None of the four geo- 
graphers, however, ventures to give information about 
this locality. 


Four more forms of this name occur in other sources: Qura 
Gharbiyyah i: in Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s Isti‘ab;5 Qura 
‘Uyainah t+ in al-Baghawi’s commentary on _ the 
Qur’in;® Qura ‘Urainah % +, clearly accepted by 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 248. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 

. Ibn*‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘db, vol. 2, p. 442. 
. Al-Baghawi, Tafsir, vol. 2, p. 165. 
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Yaqit,: al-Hafiz al-Iraqi,2 al-Samhidi,3 al-‘Abbasi4 
and al-Kattini;s and Quran ‘Arabiyyah %» «3 
favoured in the 8th century A.D. by Abi ‘Ubaid Allah, 
the chief secretary of al-Mahdi, and in the early 9th by al- 
Qasim b. Sallam.® Three of the six forms, Gharbiyyah, 
‘Uraibah and ‘Uyainah, which are no more than scribes’ 
errors, require no further discussion. As to the three 
remaining forms, one, Qura ‘Urainah, though accepted 
by many later reliable authors, is also a mere corruption. 
It is not conceivable that al-Shafi‘i should have called it 
Qura ‘Urainah which appears in print on the pages of both 
al-Umm7 and Ahkdam al-Qur‘an,® not only because he was 
an outstanding scholar of contemporary Arabic and Islamic 
studies, but also because al-Muzani, who has abridged al- 
Shafi‘i’s works, explicitly invokes the latter’s authority 
when calling it Qura ‘Arabiyyah.9 So does Ibn Abi Hatim 
in his biography of al-Shafi‘.t° Also the explanation given 
by al-Shifi‘i’s closest disciple, al-Rabi‘, explicitly excludes 
any possibility of the form being ‘Urainah.1! The same is 
true of Ibn Hazm who, though the printed version of his 
Fawamis al-Sirah has «Qura ‘Urainah».!? calls it Qura 


. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 663. 

. Al-Kattani, al-Tartibat, vol. 1, p. 245. 
Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 159. 

. Al-‘Abbasi, ‘Umdah. p. 254. 

. Al-Zubaidi, Tabaqgdt, p. 149. 

Al-Qisim b. Sallém, al-Amwal, p. 23. 
Al-Shafi‘i, al-Umm, vol. 4, pp. 64, 65. 
Al-Shafii, A hkam al-Qur’an, p. 154. 
Al-Muzani, al-Mukhtasar, pp. 180, 183. 
Ibn Abii Hatim, Adab al-Shafi‘i, p. 146. 
. Ibid., p. 145. 

. Ibn Hazm, Jawai‘, p. 24. 
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‘Arabiyyah in his famharah.t Yaqit, however, seems to 
have encountered this corrupted form in most of his sources 
because he is reluctant to accept responsability when quoting 
the form correctly given and clearly vocalized by al-‘Abdari. 
Qura ‘Urainah appears to have wrongly become the accepted 
form in the 14th century by the time of al-Hafiz al-‘Iraqi 
who has recorded it in a poem in which he defines its vowels: 


eee Aer tel say eal gol g(aelyigict Tee slas 
Utt oa. oll Lak] el Laat S55 tye 
Al-Samhidi’s definition, though not quoted in verse-form, 
is no less emphatic than that of al-Hafiz for, as he rhymes 


it, it corresponds in its vocalized form with Juhainah.? 
Al-‘Abbasi3 and al-Kattani4 both draw on the information 
found in the above quoted authors. This form cannot be 
accepted. First, because it is in contradiction with all early 
sources where the argument is limited to the two forms, 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah and Quran ‘Arabiyyah. Secondly, because 
the ‘Urainah tribe have no qgura (villages) of their own, at 
least not in the region concerned. Though a group of 
‘Urainis were allowed, by the Prophet, to encamp on the 
pastures adjacent to Medina, they were soon put to a terrible 
death for endangering the security and peace of the com- 
munity.5 As to the form Qura ‘Urainah found in the tafsirs 
of al-Jassis,© al-Qurtubi7 and Abi Hayyan,®? it can be 


. Ibn Hazm, famharah, p. 73. 2. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 159. 
. Al-‘Abbasi, ‘Umdah, p. 254. 

Al-Kattini, al-Tartibat, vol. 1, p. 245. 

Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 570. 

. Al-Jassas, Tafsir, vol. 3, p. 430. 

. Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, vol. 18, p. 12, 

. Abi Hayyan, Muhit, vol. 8, p. 245. 
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safely assumed that the authors are clear of blame, and 
that the corruption is not of their making. 


The two remaining forms Qura ‘Arabiyyah and Quran 
‘Arabiyyah formed the subject of protracted argument at 
the end of the 8th and the beginning of the 9th century. 
When Abi ‘Ubaid Allah once used the form Quran ‘Arabiyyah 
with nunation, Shabib promptly criticized this usage and 
stressed that the only correct form was Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
with annexation ls! idafah. It was a matter of logic as 
well as grammar as Abi ‘Ubaid Allah’s usage would permit 
us to identify Qura ‘Arabiyyah with any village in any part 
of Arabia, whereas Shabib simply wanted to indicate a 
specific locality which the chief secretary also had in mind. 
The verdict of a philologist, Qutaibah, favoured Shabib’s 
opinion, as he decided that Quran ‘Arabiyyah was only 

applicable to villages in Arabia as a whole, and not to specific 
villages in the Hijaz.t A few years later, al-Qasim b. Sallam 
maintained that «Quran ‘Arabiyyah» was the correct form, 
though Qura ‘Arabiyyah had, in his opinion, become the 
vogue among the «modern» authors of that time.2 However, 
and in spite of Ibn Sallam’s insistence, this form cannot 
be accepted for the following reasons: 


1. a pure Arab of the post-Islamic era would not say 
Quran ‘Arabiyyah if what he had in mind was a specific 
locality ; 


2. Shabib and Qutaibah maintain that it is called Qura 
‘Arabiyyah ; 


1. Al-Zubairi, Tabagdt, p. 149. 
2. Al-Qasim b. Sallam, al-Amwal, p. 23. 
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3. both Yahya b. Adam! and Ibn ‘Abbas? state that Qura 
‘Arabiyyah refers to specific villages, which leads to 
the exclusion of the form Quran ‘Arabiyyah; 


4. al-Bakri insists that it is Qura ‘Arabiyyah without 
nunation;3 so does al‘-Abdari according to Yaqit;4 


5. had Quran ‘Arabiyyah been the accepted form or even 
one of the accepted forms, it would have been given 
the definite article al J! — which is also condemned 
as wrong by al-Bakri. 


The interpretation of the term Qura ‘Arabiyyah as given 
by al-Shafiis Aba Yiusuf,® and al-Bakri,7 unintentionally 
allows the reading of Ibn Sallam which contradicts their own 
assertion that «Qura ‘Arabiyyah» denotes a specific place 
in the Hijaz. For it emerges unmistakably from their state- 
ments that they incline to the latter opinion; Abi Yusuf 
contrasts this term with Qura Ajamiyyah (the non-Arabian 
villages); al-Shafi‘i opposes it to Hajar and Bahrain which 
he seems to regard as non-Arabian land; al-Bakri applies 
it to every village in Arabia, though he insists on annexation 
and rejects both nunation and the definite article «aly JI 
as erroneous. 


Summing up, it can safely be assumed that Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
is the only acceptable form. This implies annexing Qura 
to ‘Arabiyyah with the result that both nunation and the 
definite article «aly are excluded, since ‘Arabiyyah is not 


1. Yahya b. Adam, al-Kharaj, p. 122. 

2. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, vol. 28, p. 23. 

3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 930. 

4. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 663. 5. Ibid., p. 145. 

6, Abi Yisuf, al-Khardj, p. 33. 7. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 930. 
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used here to denote Arabia as a whole, but a specific locality 
in the Hijaz. 


Having reviewed the different versions of the name in the 
sources, it has been thought advisable to use, in the follow- 
ing pages, the correct form, Qura ‘Arabiyyah. 


Authorities are in conflict on whether Qura ‘Arabiyyah is 
a dependency of Medina or a congeries of dependencies of 
Medina. Al-Qasim b. Sallam records a hadith in which 
al-Zuhri observes that Qura ‘Arabiyyah comprises «Fadak 
and so on».! Al-Baladhri remarks that Tabak, Khaibar 
and Fadak are gura ‘Arabiyyah2 which means, in his opinion, 
Arabian villages. Ibn Hazm states that Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
«comprises Fadak plus others».3 Ibn al-Anbiri relates that 
TaimA, is one of the principal villages of Qura ‘Arabiyyah.4 
Al-Samhidi,s al-Khattabi,® al-‘Abbasi7 and al-Baladhiri® 
record al-Zuhri’s hadith as transmitted by Ibn Sallam. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr desoribes Tabak, Khaibar and Fadak 
as being some of gura ‘Arabiyyah (Arabian villages) to which 
‘Amr b. Said was sent by the Prophet.9 Al Ya‘qibi mentions 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah among other localities in the Northern 
Hijaz, each of which has its own governor at the time of 
the Prophet.!° Khalifah b. Khayyat states that Khaibar, 


. Al-Qasim b. Sallim, al-Amwal, p. 23. 

. Al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, vol. 4b, p. 128. 

. Ibn Hazm, Famharah, p. 73. 

. Ibn al-Anbari, Sharh al-Qasa’id, p. 106. 

Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 159. 

Al-Khattabi, Ma‘dlim, vol. 3, p. 17. 

Al-‘Abbasi, ‘Umdah, p. 254. 8. Al-Baladhuri, Futih, p. 36. 
9. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘ab, vol. 2, p. 442. 

ro. Al-Ya'quibi, Tarikh, vol. 2, p. 81. 
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Wadi al-Qura, Taima’ and Tabik form the Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
of which ‘Amr was the governor at the time of the 
Prophet’s death. Al-‘Abbasi equates Quraé ‘Arabiyyah 
with the villages of Medina.2 He seems to rely on Yaqit 
who states that ‘Urainah (‘Arabiyyah) are villages in the 
Medina region.3 Al-Bakri enlarges the scope by stating 
that every village in Arabia such as Khaibar, Fadak, al- 
Suwariqiyyah and the like is called Qura ‘Arabiyyah.4 Dr. 
A. al-Sharif quotes a statement referring to Khaibar as «the 
best of Qura ‘Arabiyyah».5 His source, which he does not 
mention, seems to be of early Islamic concept. 


The above statements refer to different places as forming 
part of Qura ‘Arabiyyah. In contrast to that, other sources 
tend to regard Qura ‘Arabiyyah as a specific stretch of land 
with a number of villages. In al-Tabari’s tafsir, Ibn ‘Abbas 
and al-Dahhak are quoted to the effect that Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
stretches from Medina to Syria.6 Qataidah is of the opinion 
that the gura of ‘Arabiyyah were so close to each other that 
the travellers would leave a village in the afternoon and 
spend the night in another and so on for several days.7 
Sa‘id b. Jubair says that Qura ‘Arabiyyah is identical with 
qura Zahirah ib 63 «the known villages» mentioned 
in the Qur’an.® He places them between Medina and Syria. 
Abi Hurairah tells of the Jews who, on their flight from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s persecution to Medina, attempted to 
identify the city they knew by description with al-Qura 


1. Khalifah, Tarikh, p. 62. 2. Al-‘Abbasi, ‘Umdah, p. 322. 
3. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 663. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 15. 
6. Al-Sharif, Makkah, p. 6. 5. Al-Tabari, Tafsir, vol. 22, p. §8. 


7. Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, vol. 14, p. 289. 
8. Yahya b. Adam, al-Khardj, p. 122. 
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al-‘Arabiyyah i! «4! (the Arabian villages) which 
stretch all the length of the way from Palestine to Medina.' 
As has already been seen, al-Shafi‘i, Abi Yisuf and al- 
Bakri tend to equate Qura ‘Arabiyyah with the whole of 
Arabia. Al-Bakri attributes this statement to al-Asma‘i on 
the authority of Ibn al-Sikkit,2 However, it can hardly be 
credited that either al-Asma‘i or Ibn al-Sikkit should have 
defied Shabib or Qutaibah who were so emphatic on Qura 
‘Arabiyyah denoting specific villages in the Hijaz. Besides, 
this statement is defective in that it identifies Iraq with the 
region between al-Raml (the Nafud) and_ Iraq, which 
suggests a lacuna in al-Bakri’s source, or in his own text. 
Al-Bukhari reports, on the authority of Dajajah, that ‘Uthman 
had promised that no religion but Islam should be tolerated 
in Qura ‘Arabiyyah.3 In the light of this report, Qura 
‘Arabiyyah is not applicable to any locality in Arabia south 
of Wadi al-Qura since the Jews had been expelled by the 
Prophet from the neighbourhood of Medina and deported 
by ‘Umar from Khaibar, Fadak and Najran. All Arabs in 
these regions had become Muslims, so that there were no 
other religions left in what was regarded as Arabia in ‘Umar’s 
time. The Jews of Wadi al-Qura and to the north of it had 
remained undisturbed on the ground that it was not regard- 
ed as Arabian territory.4 


No Arab chronicler denies that the Prophet’s campaign 
against Wadi al-Qura took place immediately after that of 
Khaibar. Since Ibn Habib mentions that the Prophet marched 


1. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 160. 

2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 15. 

3. Al-Bukhari, al-Tarikh, vol. 2, p. 236. 
4. Abi Dawid, Sunan, vol. 4, p. 217. 
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from Khaibar to Qura ‘Arabiyyah,! Shaikh Mahmid Shakir 
feels justified in applying the name Qura ‘Arabiyyah to | 
Wadi al-Qura.2 There is, however, another passage where 
Ibn Habib, naming the regional administrators appointed 
by the Prophet, lists one for Wadi al-Qura, another for 
Taima’ and a third for Qura ‘Arabiyyah, which precludes 
a confusion between Qura ‘Arabiyyah and Wadi al-Qura 
at that time. It is also clear from the list of the dependencies 
of Medina as recorded by Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Qudamah 
and Ibn Rosteh all of whom had access to the official archives, 
that Qura ‘Arabiyyah was a single dependency of Medina, 
separately administered, like all its other dependencies, 
by an amir subordinate to the governor of Medina. 


Another point tends to limit Qura ‘Arabiyyah to Medina. 
This is observable in the statements attributed to Ibn 
Zabalah and recorded by both al-Samhidi and al-‘Abbasi, 
as will be described later. They allege that there is an in- 
scription on two stones at Medina, one of which says that 
a messenger of Solomon or Jesus was sent to Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
or Yathrib (Medina) or to «this village». 


Both acceptable and reliable is the approach of the early 
Islamic era, which sees in Qura ‘Arabiyyah a separate unit 
with an indentity of its own. The most acceptable version 
of course is that of tax officials such as Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
and Ibn Rosteh, for whom Qura ‘Arabiyyah is one of the 
dependencies of Medina. This is the version accepted by 


1. Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, p. 115. 

2. Private communication from Mahmid Shakir, published later in al- 
‘Arab, vol. 2, pp. 769-97. 

3. Ibn Habib, al-Muhahhar, p. 126. 
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Shabib and Qutaibah who are convinced that Qura 
‘Arabiyyah consists of certain villages in the Hijaz. Ibn 
‘Abbas known, among other things, for his geographical 
reports, is quoted by al-Tabari to the effect that Qura 
‘Arabiyyah figures, together with Fadak and part of Khaibar, 
among the estates allotted to the Prophet.t In al-Qurtubi’s 
version, Ibn ‘Abbas names these estates as Quraizah and 
Bani al-Nadir at Medina, Fadak which lies at a distance 
of three days from Medina, Qura ‘Arabiyyah and Yanbu‘.? 
Abi Hayy4n quotes Ibn ‘Atiyyah (the later) when stating 
that Qura ‘Arabiyyah lies near Wadi al-Qura.3 Yahya b. 
Adam states that Qura ‘Arabiyyah is a specific locality.4 
Al-Maqdisi asserts that Qura ‘Arabiyyah, Fadak, al-Nadir 
and most of Khaibar were estates of the Prophet.5 


Moreover, the authors whose statements have been quoted 
in support of alternative attitudes are quite decisive when 
implying that Qura ‘Arabiyyah is a separate dependency 
of Medina. Al-Zuhri’s hadith is reported as having the 
conjunction, between the name Qura ‘Arabiyyah and the 
names which follow it in the list of the Prophet’s estates. 
This is recorded by al-Tabari,6 Ibn Abi Hatim,7 al-Bakri® 
and al-Samhidi.9 Al-Jassis?° quotes al-Zuhri when 


. Al-Jabari, Tafsir, vol. 28, p. 23. 

. Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, vol. 18, p. 12. 

. Abii Hayyan, Muhit, vol. 8, p. 245. 
Yahya b. Adam, al-Khardj, p. 122. 
Al-Magqdisi, op. cit., vol. 5, p. 25. 

Ibn Hazm, Famharah, p. 73. 

Ibn Abii Qatim, Adab al-Shdft‘i, p. 146. 
Al-Bakri, Mu ‘jam, p. 930. 

9. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1265. 

10, Al-Jassas, Tafsir, vol. 3, p. 430. 
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mentioning Fadak and Qura ‘Arabiyyah among these estates. 
It is very likely that al-Zuhri used the conjunction, which 
had been omitted by some transmitters. Besides, most of 
al-Zuhri’s account is attributed to ‘Umar, a fact which 
strongly supports the opinion that Qura ‘Arabiyyah was 
one of the estates and not a term describing all of them, 
because there would have been no need for ‘Umar to explain 
to his listeners what Qura ‘Arabiyyah meant. The lack of 
logic in both al-Baladhuri’s and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s opinion 
is obvious. There is no need to describe any of the villages 
administered by the Prophet as an Arabian village, since the 
Prophet’s control was limited to what they considered Arabia. 
Indeed, al-Baladhuri’s description of Tabik as «Arabian» 
is contested by early writers such as Malik! and al-Waqidi.2 
On the other hand, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr states in another pas- 
sage of his Jsti‘ab, that ‘Amr b. Sa‘id was the governor of 
Taima’, Khaibar and Qura ‘Arabiyyah,3 which does not 
tally with his assumption that Qura ‘Arabiyyah comprises 
Tabtk, Khaibar, Fadak and others. 


It is almost. certain that Qura ‘Arabiyyah was regarded as a 
separate unit already by the time of the Prophet who sent 
Mu‘adh to collect its land-tax.4 Had it been a question 
of all the Arabian villages or even that of the Northern Hijaz, 
the task would have presented insuperable difficulties to 
one man, even as youthful and devoted as Mu‘adh. It is 
well known that it was the practice of the Prophet to send 
one or two men to one tribe, while large regions were divided 


1. Abt Dawitid, Suman, vol. 4, p. 217. 

2. Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 711. 

3. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘ab, vol. 1, p. 155. 
4. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 5, p. 228. 
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between two or even three tax collectors.t What frustrates 
every attempt at identifiyng Qura ‘Arabiyyah at that time 
with some of the famous settlements of the Northern Hijaz, 
where it must be located, is that all these famous places are 
excluded by virtue of their being mentined in many reports 
beside Qura ‘Arabiyyah. This is the reason why Fadak, 
Yanbu‘ and al-Safra’ cannot be identified with Qura 
‘Arabiyyah. Nor can Khaibar, since al~Hasan, Qatadah and 
al-Suddi mention Khaibar and Qura ‘Arabiyyah in connection 
with a conspiracy to corrupt early Islam. Nor can Taima’ 
or Wadi al-Qura be the Qura ‘Arabiyyah of the post Islamic 
era, because each of the three places had its own governor 
at the time of the Prophet. As to Tabik, it was not even 
considered Arab land. 


All the above can be taken to prove that Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
had come to denote a single locality by the time of the 
Prophet. Nevertheless, there are some reports to indicate 
that this was not the case before Islam. To begin with, there 
is the report about the flight of the Jews from Palestine 
to Medina in which Qura ‘Arabiyyah is used to denote all 
the settlements on their route two of which, Taima’ and 
Wadi al-Qura, are mentioned by Ibn al-Kalbi and Shargi 
who substitude the Hijaz for Qura ‘Arabiyyah.? Ibn ‘Asakir 
attributes this reports to Aba Hurairah,3 while al-Suyati, 
who also attributes it to Abi Hurairah, maintains that it is 
recorded by Abi Nu‘aim.4 However, it does not figure 
in the latter’s Dala‘il, the place most likely to contain a report 


1. Al-Khuzi‘_ Takhrij, fol. 158; and al-Ya‘qibi, Tarikh, vol. 2, p. 135. 
2. Al-Baladhuri, Futi#h, p. 15. 

3. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tahdhib, vol. 1, p. 350. 

4. Al-Suyiti, Khas@’is, vol. 1, p. 25. 
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of this kind. The second report is that of Ibn ‘Abbas, al- 
Dahhak, Qatadah and Sa‘id b. Jubair, all of whom state 
that Qura ‘Arabiyyah stretches from Medina to Syria. Their 
knowledge of the pre-Islamic history of Arabia and their 
geographical and biblical reports were held to be authorit- 
ative. A third report, recorded by al-‘Abbasi, equates Qura 


‘Arabiyyah, by implication, with Medina or its region. This — 


report is extremely confused. Its transmitter, ‘Umair 
(‘Amr) b. Sulaim al-Zurqi, is alleged to have found an 
inscription on two large stones close to the grave of 
«Jeremiah ,! , the messenger of Jesus» near Medina. 
Neither Jews nor Christians, nor members of other fafths 
that have sacred books at Medina, could decipher this inc- 
cription. However, two men from Mah (there are several 
places called Mah all of which are situated either in Iraq 
or to the east of it) succeeded in reading the writing on one 
of the two stones as follows: «I am al-Aswad b. Suwadah, 
the messenger of Jesus to Qura ‘Arabiyyah». In another 
version of the report, Qura ‘Arabiyyah has been replaced 
by this «village» and by Yathrib (Medina) in a third; al-Aswad 
by ‘Abd Allah, and Jesus by Solomon. There is no mention 
of the inscription on the other stone, but al-Samhidi, on 
whom al-‘Abbasi might have relied, says that it proved too 
heavy to be removed.! The story must be very old, as ‘Umair 
(‘Umar in al-Samhidi and ‘Amr in actual fact)? lived in 
the 7th century. Al-Samhidi has the correct form: «Irami 
grave ‘ws! 145 » instead of «the grave of Jeremiah», 
though it has been corrupted in’ its turn to «human grave 

‘3! » in another passage.3 The story is unreliable 


1. Al- Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 158. 
2. Ibn Abii Hatim, al-Farh, vol. 3, p. 236. 
3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1064. 
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as a whole, since no Muslim of the 7th century could have 
tolerated the idea that there were sacred books of any faith 
apart from Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The two men 
of Mah are said to have claimed that their people used to 
live, in ancient times, in Qura ‘Arabiyyah or Medina, a 
claim to which authors pay no attention. This report is, 
however, not devoid of geographical significances as it in- 
dicates where the early learned men of Arabia locate Qura 
‘Arabiyyah. In his Masalik, al-Bakri refers to this story, 
but without mentioning Qura ‘Arabiyyah,? and so does 
al-Tabari in his Tarikh.3 Ibn Ishaq, on the other hand, 
is more explicit and states that a certain Ibn al-Thalma, 
was the messenger of Jesus to al-A‘rabiyyah which he 
identifies with the Hijaz.4 These reports, which illustrate 
the Arab’s idea of the Qura ‘Arabiyyah of pre-Islamic 
history, may have contributed to the confusion which reigns 
among later authors, when they try to locate the post-Islamic 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah which was no more than a dependency 
of Medina. The post-Islamic Qura ‘Arabiyyah became 
identified with a relatively small region, small enough to 
be regarded as a dependency of Medina like Fadak, Khaibar, 
Dhul-Marwah, Wadi al-Qura and Taima; 


As regards the history of Qura ‘Arabiyyah at the time of 
the Prophet, it has already been said that it was among the 
estates allotted to the Prophet by virtue of their surrender 
without a war. Later lists of state-controlled properties 
contain no mention of Qura ‘Arabiyyah though the Prophet’s — 


1. Ibid., p. 159. 2. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 76. 
3. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 1, p. 738. 
4. Ibn Hisham, Sirah, vol. 2, p. 608. 
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estates had become state-controlled.! This may be accounted 
for by the fact that the Prophet had bestowed many of his 
estates upon his Companions. He had, however, exploited 
them for some time, as Mu‘adh was sent to collect the revenue 
which was estimated at 7/12 of the produce.2 This means 
that the cultivation of Qura ‘Arabiyyah was relatively less 
expensive than that of Khaibar or Fadak whose peasants 
were allowed to live there and till the land in return for half 
of the harvest. Wadi al-Qura paid one third, but it does not 
mean that it was more expensive to run than Khaibar, as it 
was divided in equal parts between its Jews, the ‘Udhrah 
and the Prophet.3 This was because the ‘Udhrah, who had 
owned a third of Wadi al-Qura before Islam in return for 
protecting its Jews, were left in possession of that third, 
but the Jews had to share their two thirds with the Prophet. 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah is mentioned as the place to which the. 
companions of the Prophet were about to look for supplies 
and means of livelihood after the Prophet’s death. Yaqit 
ascribes to Abi Hudhaifah the account that ( /! not Ibn 
cw! ) Mu‘adh speaks of the feelings of the companions 
whose leaders had decided to live in peace on the proceeds 
of Qura ‘Arabiyyah to avoid making war on the apostates 
and to spend their days in the worship of God. This report 
is attributed by al-Balidhuri to Ibn Mas‘id who ends by 
saying that Abi Bakr insisted on waging war against the 
apostates.4 Ibn al-Athir also attributes it to Ibn Mas‘id.5 
Al-Baladhuri’s and Ibn al-Athir’s version is the most 
acceptable, because Mu‘adh survived this war by a mere six 

1. Al-Farra’, al-A hkam, p. 296. 

2. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 5, p. 244. 

3. Al-Mawardi, al-A hkam, p. 296. 

4. Al-Baladhuri, Futih, p. 113. 

5. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 2, p. 259. 
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or seven years, when the events in question were still so 
fresh in the memory that there was no need to dwell on them. 
Thus Ibn Mas‘id is more likely to be the real source of 
that report. Abi Hudhaifah says that ‘Amr b. al-‘As passed 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah which lay on his way from Medina to 
Palestine! while al-Baladhuri states that ‘Amr’s route led 
through Ailah.2 Al-Waqidi relates that the Prophet once 
sent ‘Amr to Dhat al-Salasil, which lies between Wadi al- 
Qura and Tabik. In this story ‘Amr was allowed to invoke 
the help of «al-‘Arab which is the land of Baliyy, ‘Udhrah 
and Balgain».3 It is very probable that al-Waqidi means 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah. Abi Bakr may have been referring to it 
when he said to ‘Amr: «You are my governor of the Baliyy, 
‘Udhrah, the rest of Quda‘ah and the variety of Arabs 
there».4 


Some years later, Ibn ‘Abbas, Sa‘id, al-Hasan, Qatadah 
and al-Suddi mention Qura ‘Arabiyyah when trying to 
explain events relating to Islamic history or mentioned in 
the Qur’in. It has been seen that the officials of Baghdad, 
especially the tax administrators, paid attention to Qura 
‘Arabiyyah. So did theologians such as al-Shafi‘i, Aba Yasuf, 
Yahya b. Adam and Ibn Sallam when trying to define 
Islamic tax legislation. Traditionalists such as Ibn Hanbal, 
al-Bukhari, al-Nasa’i, Aba Dawid, Ibn Abi Hatim, al- 
Khattabi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr and Ibn al-QayyimS naturally 
concern themselves with Qura ‘Arabiyyah. Qur‘ainic com- 
mentators such as al-Tabari, one at least of the two Ibn 
‘Atiyyahs, al-Jassas, al-Qurtubi, al-Baghawi, Ibi Hayyan 


1. Yaqit, Mujam, vol. 3, p.663. 2. Al-Baladhuri, Futi#h, p. 115. 
3. Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 707. 4. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh, vol. 1, p. 446. 
5. Ibn al-Qayyim, Mukhtasar, vol. 4, p. 214. 
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and Ibn Kathir! record all the information available in 
their time which can be ultimately traced back to ‘Umar, 
Mu‘adh, Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn Mas‘tid. So do chroniclers 
such as Ibn Habib, al-Tabari, al-Ya‘qibi, al-Baladhiri, 
al-Magqdisi, Ibn Hazm and Ibn al-Athir. It is not certain 
whether al-Asma‘i or Ibn al-Sikkit mentions Qura ‘Arabiyyah, 
because it is confused with al-Suwariqiyyah which could 
not have been allotted to the Prophet as it was owned by 
the Sulaim tribe. Arab estates were not confiscated by the 
Prophet and the zakah — (alms tax) of 10%, 5% or 2.5% 
was the only tax applicable to them. Shabib, Qutaibah and 
al-Zubaidi have tried to define the form of the name Qura 
‘Arabiyyah. Al-Bakri, Yaqit, al-Samhidi, and al-‘Abbasi 
list it in their geographical dictionaries. ‘Arrim, when 
enumerating the dependencies of Medina, does not mention 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah.2 Nor does Ibn al-Kalbi when he lists the 
principal villages of Arabia among which he records Wadi 
al-Qura and the Daumah of al-Jandal.3 Al-Asadi omits 
both Qura ‘Arabiyyah and Wadi3al-Qura when he records 
the dependencies of Medina,4 and Waki‘ omits the former. 


Some of the terms «Arabi» or “Arabiyyah» refer to certain 
objects of daily life which have no clear connection with 
the Arabs or Arabia as a whole, such as « ‘Arabi-barley » 
which is said to be of the best quality and is larger than the 
corresponding Iraqi product,5 or the ‘Arabi y+ (printed 
3 ) wine which is made of dates.s The Prophet is said 


1. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 3, p. 532. 

2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 10. 

3. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Igd, vol. 3, p. 197. 

4. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 39-40; and al-Bakri, se i p- 10. 
5. Ibn Manzir, Lisdn, vol. 1, p. 592. 

6. Ibn Sidah, Mukhssas, vol. 11, p. 90. 
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to have recommended ‘Arabi sheep for curative purposes.! 
He has also praised the ‘Arabiyyah bow.2 Five hundred 
‘Arabiyyah bows, which were among the equipment found 
at Khaibar after its conquest by the Prophet, formed the 
top of the list of important objects.3 ‘To lop off palm trees» 
., derives one of its forms from ‘Arab ~~, which 
also denotes a curative treatment of service animals and 
also means «to have plenty of fresh water».4 Abi al-‘Ajfa’, 
reporting a speech by ‘Umar, attributes his own failure to 
understand an uncommon phrase to the fact that he was 
an ‘Arabi by birth, unable to comprehend Beduin phraseo- 
logy.6 In the last mentioned report, ‘Arabi may be opposed 
to Avrabi gle! , Beduin, but there is little doubt that 
«Arabi» or ‘Arabiyyah« in the other reports indicate the 
locality called ‘Arabiyyah. It is clear that some of these 
words were of pre-Islamic usage. There is a poem attributed 
by al-Jahiz to Aus b. Hajar which represents the ‘Arabi 
merchant as the symbol of avarice.© Unfortunately, there 
is no indication of how or why this pre-Islamic poet had 
reached this conclusion, as the poem cannot be found in his 
diwan, and al-Jahiz records but one verse of it. This single 
verse, however, implies that ‘Arabiyyah is an urban settle- 
ment where frugality is considered a virtue, contrary to 
the wont of the nomadic tribes praised by Aus. 


Trying to explain the term «Qura Arabiyyahy al-Shafi‘ 


. Ibn Majah, Sunan, vol. 2, p. 939. 

. Ibid., vol. I, p. 88. 

. Al-Wadidi, op. cit., p. 670. 
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says that «the Jews used to live in the Arab villages around 
which the Arabs lived. These villages were Fadak and 
Khaibar which were Jewish villages in the Arab land». 
This is a very confused definition, as the villages supposed 
to be Arab turn out to be Jewish villages. Al-Azhari, in 
his book on al-Shafi‘i’s uncommon words, quotes the latter 
to the effect that some pre-Islamic Arab tribes migrated to 
the Jewish and Christian settlements in Arabia, and were 
converted to these religions.2 This is indeed in line with 
al-Shafi‘’s information, but leads nowhere. In his Tahdhib, 
al-Azhari speaks of the Arab villages which he defines as 
habitations of the Arabs as opposed to the A‘rabs who have 
no villages and who become Arabs only by migrating to 
the settlements.3 These reports illustrate the Arabs’ vague 
concept of pre-Islamic Qura ‘Arabiyyah: Al-Azhari reiterates 
the last-mentioned report when warning his readers not to 
refer to the Muhajirin and the Ansar as A‘rab, since they 
are, in fact, Arabs who live in the «Arab» towns and villages. 
Before the advent of Islam, the meaning of the word «al-‘Arab» 
had come to denote the people of the settlements as opposed 
to «al-A‘rab» — the nomads. By the time of the Prophet, 
the distinction between al-‘Arab and al-A‘rab had become 
very clear and any member of one section crossing the line 
to the other was added to the section of his choice. They 
were not identical at that time, but Islam helped to remove 
this distinction. Apparently as a move to discredit the settlers 
who had not embraced Islam, the term was changed to 
Muhajirin and Ansar as opposed to A‘rab. Thus any non- 


1. Ibid., p. 145. 
2. Al-Azhari, Kitab al-Gharib, fol. 67. 
3. Al-Azhari, Tahdhib, vol. 2, pp. 361-62. 
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Muslim Arab was called A‘rabi. It was an offence to call 
any member of the Muhiajirin and Ansar an A‘rabi. Any 
town or village in Arabia embracing Islam was immediately 
added to the distinguished class of Muhajirin without its 
inhabitants being asked to move to Medina, but with the 
responsibility of defending the new state at any time. As 
to the Muslim nomads, they remained A‘rab with no 
military obligations. This meant that the settlers — the 
Muhajirin or the Arabs were paid soldiers, whereas the 
A‘rab were paid only for the battles they fought. Later, 
when the needs of the new state claimed every available 
male in Arabia, they all became Arabs as they fought side 
by side. Only the nomads who stayed in Arabia were called 
A‘rab.! Because of its early enmity to the Prophet, who 
was so incensed that he abandoned it in favour of Medina, 
Mecca was described as A‘rabiyyah by a scholar of the 8th 
century with the ulterior motive of deterring other scholars 
from setting up residence there.? 


Though the conception of the post-Islamic Arabs of Qura 
‘Arabiyyah was very vague indeed, reliable sources are, 
for the most part, definite in locating it in the Northern 
Hijaz. Some of them such as ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, Malik and 
al-Waqidi execlude, from their map of the Arabian peninsula, 
Wadi al-Qura and the rest of Northern Hijaz. What they 
probably have in mind are the political implications of the 
old «Provincia Arabia». Ibn ‘Abbas, Abi Hurairah, Sa‘id 
and others state that Qura ‘Arabiyyah stretches from 
Medina to Syria. Other reports, on the other hand, define the 
actual status of Qura ‘Arabiyyah as it was known to later 
generations. In another context, al-Waqidi interprets the 


word «al-‘Arab» as the land of Baliyy, ‘Udhrah and Balqain 


1. See al-Farra’, Ahkam, p. 122. 2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 50. 
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which, though not a small area is by no means as large as 
‘Arabiyyah of pre-Islam. Al-Zuhri’s version of Qura ‘Arab- 
iyyah is likely to refer to an even smaller area, for he is 
quoted by the most reliable sources as including it among 
the estates allotted to the Prophet, an opinion which 
coincides with that of Ibn ‘Abbas and with Mu‘adh’s report. 
Several of the Arab chroniclers who list the regional 
governors of the Prophet name one for Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
which was known to the tax administrators of Baghdad. 


It is difficult to give a definite location of the Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
of which these officials speak as a dependency of Medina. 
There is, however, the possibility that it lay between Khaibar 
and Wadi al-Qura, as Ibn Habib maintains that the Prophet 
marched to Qura ‘Arabiyyah from Khaibar. Other authors 
state that it was Wadi al-Qura and not Qura ‘Arabiyyah. 
It is unlikely that Ibn Habib equates the two places since, 
in another passage, he mentions separate governors for 
each. Thus he must have another locality in that area in mind 
when he speaks of Qura ‘Arabiyyah other than Wadi al- 
Qura. Al-Wagqidi points out that the Prophet passed through 
Birmah on his way from Khaibar to Wadi al-Qura. This 
remark may help to identify what was described as Qura 
‘Arabiyyah at that time. Birmah is adjacent to Balakith and 
al-Shabakah which are described as lying near Khaibar to 
its north-west. All three used to be considered depend- 
encies of Medina. Indeed two of them are even said to be 
great dependencies of Medina.2 Could the absence of Birmah, 
Balakith and al-Shabakah form the lists provided by Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh and Qudamah for the depend- 
encies of Medina imply that they formed part of Qura 


1, Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 271. 2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1329. 
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‘Arabiyyah? The fact that Fadak and Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
surrendered to the Prophet while he was at Khaibar also 
speaks in favour of this assumption. A companion was sent 
to sign an agreement with the people of Fadak! which is 
about three days from Khaibar, but no such delegate is 
mentioned in connection with Qura ‘Arabiyyah. This 
suggests that it lay too close to Khaibar to require a special 
envoy. Mahmid Shakir justifiably accepts al-Samhidi’s 
tendency to identify Qura ‘Arabiyyah with Dhul-Marwah, 
Balakith and Birmah and the other villages there. In support 
of his claim, al-Samhidi stresses that his Medinese con- 
temporaries did not identify Wadi al-Qura with what must 
be considered its actual site, but with the region of Dhul- 
Marwah, Balakith and Birmah.2 This idea seems to be 
acceptable on condition that one excludes Dhul-Marwah 
which has always been regarded as a dependency of Medina. 
Dhi Khushub may also have formed part of Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
as it does not figure in the lists of the dependencies of 
Medina. 


As to Birmah, Balakith and Shabakat al-Daum ( al 
Shabakah), there is no doubt that they are situated to the 
north-west of Khaibar. According to al-Hamdani, Birmah 


borders on Syria. This definition is not relevant unless he has 
another Birmah or another Syria in mind, especially 
as he situates al - Shabakah neara Birmah which lies«ab- 
ove» Hunain on the Egyptian route. 3 He might have been using 
the term Syria from the view point of the Medinese who 
used to describe the territories north of Medina as Syrian 
or Shami. Al-Bakri records the same location, but substitutes 
Khaibar for Hunain+ apparently because he knows of no 


1. Al-Waqidi, Maghdzi, p. 706. 2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1329. 
3. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 182. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 271. 
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Hunain in the region of Birmah. As Khaibar does not lies 
on the Egyptian route, it may be safe to assume that al- 
Bakri is mistaken. Hunain should also be excluded; it is 
Hasin (now known as Husayyin) which lies near Hisar, a 
mountain described as belonging to Birmah.! The latter, 
which was an important market in the 7th century, is 
described by Ibn Habib as a great dependency of Medina 
with spring and palm gardens owned by Quraishi lords. 
He situates it between Khaibar and Wadi al-Qura.2 


As to Balakith, both al-Hamdani3 and al-Bakri! state that 
there are two places of that name north of Medina. When 
trying to locate them, the two authors agree on locating 
one between Dhul-Marwah (or al-Marr according to al- 
Bakri) and Shabakat al-Daum, but differ on the other 
which al-Hamdani locates between Ghamr and al-‘Anab; 
and al-Bakri between Gaza and Madyan. It is, however, 
~ possible that Balakith lies nowhere except near Birmah 
as Ghamr and al-‘Anab lie there. Al-Bakri was misled by 
the mention of its being near «Syriay which occurs in an 
account of a Medinese poet’s journey to «Syria».4 It is, on the 
whole, not unusual for the Medinese to describe the region 
north of their city as «Syriay which may be an echo of the 
old idea of «Provincia Arabia». Ibn Habib describes Balakith 
as a great dependency of Medina between Khaibar and 
Wadi al-Qura.5 Ibn al-Sikkit places it between Dhul-Marwah 
and Dhi Khushub in the valley of Idam.5 


Shabakat al-Daum is described by both al-Hamdani® and 


1. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 78. 

2. Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 711. 3. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 182. 

4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 275. 5. Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. I, p. 711. 
6. Al-Hamdani, Sifah. p. 182. 
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al-Bakri! as a dependency of Medina in the vicinity of 
Birmah, while Nasr? places Dhul-Daum in the territory of the 
‘Udhrah. Yaqit states that Wadi al-Daum stretches from 
al-Ghamrah, north of Khaibar, to al-Qusaibah, south of 
it.3 Al-Asma‘i says that al-shabakah indicates an abundance 
of wells.4 


‘Amr b. Sa‘id, who was the governor of Qura ‘Arabiyyah 
for the Prophet, is said, by his nephew, to have been the 
Prophet’s governor for the sawad — the rural area — of 
Khaibar Birmah is described by al-Bakri as situated at the 
sawad of Khaibar.5 There is no doubt that the term «sawdd» 
was known even before Islam, though al-Bakri applies it, 
when used by Aus. b. Hajar, the Jahili poet, to the Sawad 
of Iraq.® 


These settlements seem to have formed part of not only 
(Provincia Arabia» but also the old Arabian kingdoms of 
the Northern Hijaz. Philby has discovered some Thamudic 
inscriptions there.7 The Qura ‘Arabiyyah of the post-Islamic 
era was but a very small portion of the huge ‘Arabiyyah, 
so small that it would be difficult even to conjecture its 
location but for the fact that Birmah was located near Hasin 
and Hisar, two mountains near Khaibar, and that ‘Amr 
was governor of the sawdd of Khaibar. The Muslim Arabs 
retained no precise knowledge of this province, and even 
their reports about the post-Islamic Qura ‘Arabiyyah are 
conflicting. 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 271. 2. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 78. 
3. Yaqut, Muam, vol. 4, p.875. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 779. 


5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 245. 6. Al-Bakri, Simt, 662. 
7. Philby, The land of Midian, p. 56. 
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CONCLUSION 


Qura ‘Arabiyyah, its status, its local history, location and the 
controversy concerning its nomenclature have already 
been discussed in the preceding pages. As has been seen, 
the only correct form of its name is Qura ‘Arabiyyah. Any 
attempt at locating Quré ‘Arabiyyah should consider the 
gradual change which occurred in the course of its political 
history. There is no doubt that it formed, at first, part of 
the Nabatean kingdom. After the disintegration of the 
latter, Qura ‘Arabiyyah was almost certainly incorporated 
in the Roman Provincia Arabia for at least a short period. 
That Brunnow, Euting and Domaszewski;! Hitti,2 Musil ;3 
and Jawad ‘Ali4 do not include this region in the Provincia 
Arabia does not automatically necessitate its exclusion, 
since neither the information on this province nor on Qura 
‘Arabiyyah suffices to determine its southern boundaries. 
It is most likely that the name «Qura ‘Arabiyyah» is a later 
development of an older form, namely «Kirah ‘Arabiyyah», 
a literal translation of «Provincia Arabiay.s There would 
be no point in the region north of Medina being called 
«“Arabiyyah» (Arabian land) by the Arabs themselves, since 
it would lead to the exclusion of the rest of Arabia from this 
term, which would hardly be logical, unless ‘Arabiyyah 

were, in their opinion, different from Arabia. Besides, the 


1. Die Provincia Arabia, vol. 3, pp. 250, 264. 
2. Musil, «Die Provincia Arabia» Vienna Oriental Fournal, vol. 18, part 4, 
Pp. 379; and The Northern Hegaz, pp. 255-59. 

3. Hitti, History of Syria, p. 289. 

4. Jawad ‘Ali, Tarikh al-Arab qabl al-Islam, vol. 3, p. 55. 

5. The name Karah is still preserved in lava-fields in this region. Kurah 
means a province. It is probably derived from Latin Curia, i.e. local 
administrative units. 
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Arabs themselves do not seem to call their peninsula Arabia 
until many centuries later when they speak of Bilad al-‘Arab. 
Prior to that it was sufficient to name its regions or to apply 
to some parts of it, the name of their inhabitants. Equally, 
foreigners would not have called this region «“Arabiyyah» 
had it not been for the need to distinguish between it and 
the rest of Arabia which they already knew at that time. 
The name. «Arabiyyah» is only ascribable to foreign usage, 
i.e. by non-Arabs, who alone would feel the need to describe 
this part of the province as «inhabited by Arabs». The Arabs 
themselves accepted this name and applied it to this region. 
The very fact that only the towns and villages of this region 
were given the attribute «“Arabiyyah» indicates that they 
were subject to a rule different from that governing the 

Hijaz and Tihamah which were both adjacent to «““Arabiyyah» 


That this region was regarded as different from the rest of 
Arabia is confirmed by the apparent contradiction that it 
was termed, by some Arab scholars, as «the land of the Arab», 
and excluded by others from Arabian territory. The last- 
mentioned opinion is probably that of those who identify 
Arabia with that Arabian territory which had never been 
controlled by foreign powers, whereas the other opinion 
is that of scholars with some knowledge, albeit vague and 
indirect of foreign sources on the part of the region and its 
Arabian nature. Al-Waqidi’s assumption that the region 
around Wadi al-Qura was called «the land of the Arab» is 
plainly, though not explicitly, influenced by the viewpoint 
of the past history of this region and the ancient historians 
of Syria and Palestine who had every reason to regard it 
as «the Arab land». The same could be deduced from Ibn 

Ishiq’s references to the inhabitants of this region as «the 
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_ Arabs». This was, perhaps, the motive of Ibn al-Kalbi when 
he limited the Arab land to the region north of Medina. 
This conception was still vivid in the memory of the 11th 
century when Nasir-i Khusrav equates al-‘Arab with the 
northern part of Arabia.t Indeed, Ibn al-Kalbi described 
«the land of the Arabs» as the territory comprising the lands 
north of Medina, and stretching as far north as Sinai and 
north-west Mesopotamia,? which seems to be a demarcation 
of Provincia Arabia, and partly corresponds with the 
delineation of Qura ‘Arabiyyah in certain references to its 
pre-Islamic history by some religious scholars. 


With the passage of time, Qura ‘Arabiyyah seems to have 
shrunk to much smaller proportions. a fact to be accounted 
for by the disintegration of Provincia Arabia itself. The Qura 
‘Arabiyyah described as a dependency of Medina is likely 
to have been the fertile valley between Khaibar and Dhul- 
Marwah. It is in this region where Birmah was situated. 
Ibn Habib states that the Prophet marched from Khaibar 
to Qura ‘Arabiyyah, whereas al-Waqidi refers to the place 
to which the Prophet went from Khaibar as Birmah, The 
lava fields of al-Kirah lie close to this region. It is also an 
established fact that ‘Amr b. Sa‘id was appointed by the 
Prophet governor of Qura ‘Arabiyyah. ‘Amr’s nephew 
states that the region governed by his uncle was the sawdad 
(the rural land) of Khaibar. Since the rest of the ancient 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah was allotted to various governors, it is 
likely that this part adjoining Khaibar was the only one still 
described by the name Qura ‘Arabiyyah. Caliph ‘Abd al- 


I. Nasir-i Khusrav, Sefer-Nameh, p. 78. 
2. Waki* Mandzil, fol. 74. 
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Malik granted Kuthayyir, the poet, a property called al- 
‘Arab vi Nasr reads it al-‘Arib near Medina.t ‘Abd 
al-Malik used_ to have his landed properties at Dhi Khushub 
which was situated in the region near Birmah. 


It is from Qura ‘Arabiyyah that the name «Arab» as opposed 
to «A‘rab» is to be derived, since the word «Arab» denotes 
the settlers, as opposed to «A‘rab» the Beduin. This 
distinction is definitely pre-Islamic and can be assumed to 
have originated in this region which is known to have pos- 
sessed commercial, agricultural and cultural centres. The 
region to its south was known as «al-A‘rabiyyah» the land 
of the Beduin or the Hijaz as indicated by Ibn Ishaq, who 
was probably relying on early Christian sources. The people 
of Qura ‘Arabiyyah were called ‘Arab as against A‘rab, the 
- people of al-A‘rabiyyah. This distinction seems to be the 
result of Qura ‘Arabiyyah being included in the Roman 
Provincia Arabia, as the Roman officials could not but have 
called the inhabitants of this region «Arab». This became 
later a distinguishing term in opposition to the «A‘rab» or 
the inhabitants of the rest of Arabia whom nothing connected 
with the Romans. Arab traders from other parts of Arabia 
would find it advantageous to accept, and later claim, the 
description «Arab» when visiting the Roman trading centres. 
As their settlements and way of life approximated more 
closely to those of the people of Qura ‘Arabiyyah than those 
of the Beduin, it is possible that the inhabitants of the settle- 
ments of Arabia gradually acquired the name «Arab» by 
which they were all called at the advent of Islam. 


The original meaning of the word «al-‘Arab» the inhabitants 


1. Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, vol. p. 633. 
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of Qura ‘Arabiyyah or the Arabian part of Provincia Arabia 
was, however, not totally forgotten by the time of the 
Prophet and the early days of his first successor, Aba Bakr. 
This can be inferred from the fact that even the nomadic 
inhabitants of the region around Wadi al-Qura were still 
referred to as ‘Arab on_ several occasions at that time.! 
This represents a deviation from the general practice of 
that era, and cannot be accounted for except by the fact 
that all the people there had always been called «Arab», 
regardless of their mode of life. This, however, did not 
include the whole of Qura ‘Arabiyyah, since the tribes 
around Medina were described as «A‘rib» in the Qur’an. 
This application is pejorative, aiming to discredit non- 
Muslim Arabs. For political reasons, the term «A‘rab» was 
applied to all non-Muslim Arabs, and the term «Arab» was 
restricted to the Muhajirin and Ansar, the Muslims of 
Medina in the early years of the Prophet until the surrender 
of Mecca and the rest of Arabia, when Medina could no 
longer accommodate all Muslims. The term «Arab» was 
once again used to distinguish the inhabitants of the 
Arabian settlements on whom the defence of the new states 
was. incumbent, and the term «A‘rab» once more came to 
denote the Beduin who were not paid soldiers except when 
their help was needed. It was immediately after the time 
of the Prophet that the earlier practice of calling most of the 
«Arab» «A‘rab» was reversed into promoting most of the 
«Arab» to «Arab» when they joined the Muslim armies 
outside Arabia. The term «A‘rab» came to denote only the 


1. See Ibn Hisham, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 377, 591, 623; al-Waqidi, op. cit., 
Pp. 768, 770. 
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few Beduin elements who did not leave Arabia or certain 
settlers whose mode of life was semi-nomadic.! 


Qura ‘Arabiyyah is not to be confused with Qaryat al-A‘rab 
in north-east Arabia. 


1. Muslim, Sahih, vol. 6, p. 27; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol.'2, p. 522. 


QURH 


Al-Muqaddasi describes Qurh as a region with Wadi al- 
Qura as its capital.' He cites five towns which, he says, 
belong to Qurh,? He also regards Qurh as one of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Hijaz.3 Its population, according to him, 
are Sunnis,4 its «dried peaches» represent a renowned 
speciality of Arabia,5 but its water is totally unwholesome.® 
Al-Mugqaddasi’s description of Qurh appears under the 
entry on Wadi al-Qura. 


Al-Bakri, in his Masalik, concure with al-Mugaddasi in 
equating Qurh with Wadi al-Qura,7 In al-Mu‘jam, he, 
however, contradicts this assumption declaring on two 
occasions that Qurh is the capital of Wadi al-Qura.® Al- 
Mugaddasi assesses the distance between Qurh and al-Hijr 
at one day’s journey,9 while al-Bakri says that it is eighteen 
miles,1° which is a little less than a day’s journey. According 
to al-Muqaddasi, the port of Qurh is al-‘Aunid;?! according 
to al-Bakri, itis al-Haura’.!2 In another entry in his Mu‘jam, 
al-Bakri mentions Qurh as a mere place without locating 
. it.13 Al-Maqdisi is also of the opinion that Qurh is another 


1. Al-Muqaddasi, of H cit., p. 53. 2. Ibid., p. 84. 
3. Ibid., p. 69. 4. Ibid., p. 96. 
5. Ibid., p. 98. 6. Ibid., p. 101. 
7. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 13. 8. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 247, 1056. 
g. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 107. 10, Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 12. 
tr. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 84. 12. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 22. 


13. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1061. 
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name for Wadi al-Qura.t Al-Suddi, however, is quoted as 
saying that Qurh is the capital of Wadi al-Qura? which is 
actually the case as Wadi al-Qura is a region whereas Qurh 
is one of its several towns and villages. Nasr follows al- 
Suddi as regards Qurh.3 _ 


It might have been a corrupted form of Wajj ¢» which 
led to the theory that Qurh -.3 was another name of Wadi 
al-Qura, as Wajj was said to be the ancient name of Wadi 
al-Qura.4 It is, however, not unusual that a town gives its 
name to a region, as Wadi al-Qura is known to-day by the 
name al-‘Uli, which is the capital of that region. 


1. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. p. 36. 2. Yaqat, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 54. 
3. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 122. 4. Al-Bakri, Masaltk, fol. 22. 


AL-QUSAIBAH 


Al-Ya‘qibi is the only official geographer to mention al- 
Qusaibah when mapping the coastal route between Ailah 
and Mecca.! According to him, it is located between al- 
Nabk and al-Buhrah. Were his description of the whole 
route consistent with the actual situation, it would be dif- 
ficult to identify the place he had in mind. Things being 
what they are, it is likely that he refers to what is now called 
Ra’s al-Qusaibah, near ‘Aininah. Waki‘, on the other hand, 
locates al-Qusaibah south of al-Haura’ and notrh of al- 
Buhrah.2 His account of the Egyptian pilgrim routes is on 
the whole unreliable and thus cannot be taken for granted. 
Al-Qusaibah, though ignored by the early Arab geographers 
apart from al-Ya‘qibi and Waki‘, was a way-station on the 
pilgrim route from Egypt. It was called ‘Uyin al-Qasab.3 


1. Al-Ya‘qitbi, Bulddn, p. 341. 
2. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
3. Al-Jaziri, op. cit., p. 450. 


RABIGH 


Rabigh is mentioned by al-Mas‘idi in connection with the 
history of the Prophet’s campaigns. He places it at a distance 
of ten miles from al-Juhfah on the route of travellers from 
Medina to Qudaid.! It is clear that his source is al-Waqidi 
because both their statements are identical.2 Ibn Sa‘d is 
less complicated and more exact when he states that Rabigh 
is at a distance of ten miles to the left of the route from 
Medina to Qudaid.3 It should, however, be borne in mind 
that all of them speak of the valley of Rabigh, not the village 
of Rabigh which is actually on the right side of this route. 
Al-Waqidi assesses the distance between Rabigh and 
Medina at several day’s journey.4 In al-Zubairi’s Nasab, 
Rabigh is called Rafi‘.s Al-Baladhiri describes Rabigh 
as a valley ten miles from al-Juhfah;® and Ibn al-Sikkit 
situates it between Waddan and al-Juhfah.?7 So does 
Lughdah.? 


Al-Bakri places Rabigh between Medina and al-Juhfah in 
the valley of Marr which belongs to Khuza‘ah.9 This valley 


Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 234. 

Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 2. 

Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., part 2, vo’. 2, p. 2, 

Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 205. 

Al-Zubairi, op. cit., p. 94. 

Al-Baladhuri, Ansdab, vo". 1, p. 371. 

Yaqit, MuSam, vo'. 1, p. §97. 

Lughdah, op. cit., p. 411. © g. A -Bakri, Muam, p. 625. 
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of Marr should be read al-Marad, as Marr is a name of two 
localities neither of which lies in that region, whereas al- 
Bakri himself quotes Ibn Habib when he locates al-Ghamim 
near al-Marid which is situated between Rabigh and al- 
Juhfah.t In a third passage, al-Bakri describes Rabigh as 
a place behind (west of) the pass of Hirshd, some miles off 
the Medina-Mecca route. He adds that it has a spring, 
wells and palm groves.2 He also mentions another place 
called Rabigh which he locates in the proximity of Medina. 3 


Nasr describes Rabigh as a valley on the pilgrim route im- 
mediately before al-Juhfah and ‘Azwar.4 Yaqiit attributes 
this statement to Ibn al-Sikkit.5 But Nasr also locates Rabigh 
at al-Marrid in the territories of Damrah.6 Al-Hazimi 
describes Rabigh as a valley in al-Juhfah.7 Al-Zamakhshari 
places Rabigh between al-Juhfah and al-Abwa’ at ten miles’ 
distance from the former.® Ibn al-Sabini says that Rabigh 
is a halt on the Syrian pilgrim route,9 but Abi al-Fida’ 
indicates that Rabigh has already replaced al-Juhfah as a 
stopping place, and the place where the Egyptian pilgrims 
begin to perform their pilgrimage rites.1° Abi al-Fida’’s 
account is more accurate as the Syrian pilgrim caravans 
used to call at Medina, which pilgrims should start observing 
their Haj rites at al-Shajarah. 


Yaqit attributes to Ibn al-Sikkit the location of al-Barid 
near Rabigh.!! However, both Yaqit,!2 in another entry, 


1. Ibid., p. 1006. 2. Ibid., p. 1350. 

3. Ibid., p. 1328. 4. Nasr, op. cit., fo. 71. 

5. Yauit, Muam, vo. 2, p. 728. 6 Nasr, op cit., fo. 137. 

7. Yaqut, Muyam, vo . 2, p. 728. 8. Al-Zamakhshari, [ib@l, p. 50. 


9. Ibn al-Sabiini, Takmilah, p. 145. to. Abt al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 80. 
11. Yaqtt, Mu‘jam, vo. 2, p. 597. 12. Ibid, vo . 4, p. 505. 
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and Nasr! mention al-Marrid which is identical with this 
locality, as Yaqit stresses in both places that it is in the 
territories of Damrah near Rabigh. Moreover, al-Bakri 
gives it the name al-Barid, but places it in the territories 
of Damrah in one passage,2 and in that of Aslam near 
al-Fur‘, in another. 3 


Rabigh is a flourishing town in that region, but should not 
be confused with Mt. Rabigh which is situated on what 
used to be the Iraqi pilgrim route near al-Suwariqiyyah. 


1. Nasr, op. cit., fo. 137: 
2. A-Bakri, Mu‘iam, p. 246. 3. Ibid., p. 1020. 


AL-RAU H A’ 


Neither Ibn Khurradadhbeh nor Qudimah mention al- 
Rauha’ on the conventional route between Medina and 
Mecca. Ibn Rosteh places it at thirty-one miles from 
al-Shajarah and thirty-four miles from al-Ruwaithah. He 
adds that al-Rauhd’ is but another name for al-Sayalah, 
a statement which cannot be accepted.t Al-Ya‘qibi places 
it on the pilgrim route between al-Sayalah and al-Ruwaithah 
in the direction of Mecca, adding that it is the land of 
Muzainah.? Al-Mugaddasi fares no better than Ibn Rosteh 
when the former describes al-Rauha’ as equidistant from 
al-‘Arj and al-Ruwaithah in the direction of Medina at one 
day’s journey from either. Actually it is al-Ruwaithah that 
lies between al-Rauha’ and al-‘Arj.3 He assesses the distance 
between Badr and al-Rauha’ at a journey of two days.4 


‘Arram states that al-Rauha’ is one of several villages at the 
foot of Mt. Warigan on the right side of the mountain in 
the direction of Mecca. He implies that al-Rauha’ lies in 
the same direction between Saydlah and al-Ruwaithah.s 
Al-Hamdani points out al-Rauha’ as Juhaini land,® and 
adds that the water of the valley of Shanikatan (the two 
Shanikahs) flows into al-Rauha’.7 He places al-Rauha’ at 


1.-Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 2. A-Ya’qibi, Buldan, p. 313. 
3. A ~-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 106, 4. Ibid., p. 107. 
5. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 402. 6. A-Hamd§ani, Sifah, p. 171. 


7. Ibid., p. 181. 
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twenty-four miles from al-Sayalah and thirteen miles from 
al-Ruwaithah, giving its degree of latitude as 23° .20°.1 
Al-Bakri enumerates al-Rauha’ among the lands usurped 
by the Juhainah tribe in their drive to the north.? In another 
passage, he describes it as a principal village situated forty- 
one miles from Medina and inhabited by Muzainah. He 
states that there is a mosque of the Prophet erected in 
the place where the Prophet once held prayers, and 
quotes al-Bukhari on the location of that mosque. He also 
quotes Malik as saying that where the houses of a village 
stand close together, as they do in al-Rauha’, the Friday 
prayer should be held. He relates the story of Mudar’s 
burial, who is said to have been laid to rest in al-Rauha’. 
Al-Bakri attributes two different statements on the 
derivation of the name al-Rauha’ to the poet Kuthayyir; 
one of them he attributes to the prevalence of a breeze 
cis! there;3 the other to the fact that the wind blows 
through it ~. .4 Yaqit relies on Ibn al-Kalbi when 
relating that the Tubba‘ gave it its name because he had 
found comfort +'!, rahah there.5 


Al-Bakri states that the valley of al-Rauha’ lies south of Mt. 
al-Ash‘ar,6 and that Sajsaj is a well in the region of al- 
Rauha’.7 In another passage, he, however, describes it as 
the «well of al-Rauha’».8 Al-Bakri corrupts ‘Arram’s above- 
quoted statement on al-Rauha’ without naming his source. 
Whereas ‘Arram says that al-Rauha’ lies between Sayalah 


1. Ibid., p. 184. 2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 38. 

3. Ibid., p. 681-2, and see Waki‘, Mandzil, fo'. 48. 

4. Ibid., p. 1257. 5. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vo!. 2, p. 828. 
6. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 154. 7. Ibid., p. 724. 


8. Ibid., p. 958. 
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and al-Ruwaithah at the foot of Mt. Wariqin on its right 
side in the direction of Mecca,! al-Bakri claims that al-Rauha, 
is situated between Sayalah and al-Ruwaithah on the right 
side of Mt. Wariqan in the direction of Medina, which 
cannot be true. This error is attributable to his misplace- 
ment of Wariqin which ‘Arram describes as the first 
mountain encountered by travellers leaving Medina for 
Mecca. Al-Bakri, inadvertently, substitutes Mecca for 
Medina and vice versa.2 He calculates the distances from 
al-Rauha’ to al-Sayalah as eleven miles, that from al-Rauha’ 
to al-Ruwaithah as twenty-four miles and that from 
al-Rauha’ to the village of Nuh as twelve miles.3 According 
to al-Bakri there is more than one route that leads from 
al-Rauha’ to Mecca.4 Yaqiit quotes Muslim and Ibn Aba 
Shaibah when saying that the distance from al-Rauha’ is 
thirty-six and thirty miles respectively without signifying 
the other end of that journey. Yaqit seems to imply that this 
other end is al-Fur‘,5 but al-Samhidi is clear in pointing 
it out as Medina® which is true. Both authors seem to rely 
on ‘Iyad who describes al-Rauha’ as a dependency of Medina 
controlled from al-Fur‘. As to the distances, ‘Iyid situates 
al-Rauha’ at forty miles from Medina, but quotes Muslim 
and Ibn Abi Shaibah who assess it at thrity-six and thirty 
miles respectively.7 Yaqiit also relies on al-Waqidi in his 
calculation of the distance between ‘Irq al-Zabyah and 
al-Rauha’ which, as he assumes, is three miles,’ but it is two 
miles only in al-Waqidi’s Maghazi.9 Al-Asadi, however, 


1. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 402. 2. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 1377. 

3. Ibid., p. 959. 4. Ibid., p. 959. 

5. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 828. 6. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1222. 
7. ‘lyad, Mashdriq, vol. a, p. 263. 8. Yaqtt, Musjam, vol. 3, p. 574. 
9. Al-Waqidi, Maghdzi, p. 4o. 
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states that the distance from al-Rauha’ to Medina is thirty- 
five or thirty-six miles, and, in another place, forty-two. 
As al-Asadi is usually accurate, the discrepancy could be the 
result of a variation made in the actual points of departure 
and arrival as al-Samhidi suggests. Another fact recorded 
by al-Asadi is that there are two pillars at the entrance to, 
and two at the exit from, al-Rauha’. He adds that al-Rauha’ 
possesses relics of the Prophet, two palaces and several 
wells, one of which is attributed to Marwan, and has a cistern 
built by al-Rashid, while another provided with a water- 
scoop is ascribed to ‘Uthman. Its water also flows into a 
cistern. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al ‘Aziz had a well dug there whose 
water gushed into one of the two cisterns, in the middle 
of the market. As to the well of al-Wathiq, al-Asadi says 
that it is the worst of them all, since its depth is sixty cubits. 
He situates ‘Irq al-Zabyah at two miles from al-Rauha’.? 
Apart from the reference to al-Wathiq’s well, al-Asadi’s 
information is derived from Waki‘.3 Al-Idrisi seems to 
confuse al-Rauha’ with al-Haura’, which results in locating 
al-Safra’ on the coast.4 


Al-Zamakhshari states that al-Rauha’ is situated at four 
postal stages minus three miles from Medina.5 In his 
Masalik, al-Bakri mentions a mosque of the Prophet called 
al-Makhdiib at a distance of three miles from al-~Rauha’.® 
The name of the mosque is al-Munsaraf as al-Asadi mentions 
it, with the same location. 


1. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1223. 2. Ibid., pp. 1008-10. 
3. Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 48. 

4. See supra, p. 76 

5. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 79. 
6. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 75. 
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According to a letter addressed to Ibn Bulaihid, al-Rauha’ 
is still known and lies at a distance of 75 K.M. from Medina 
in the direction of Mecca. In fact, it is called Bi’r Rahah. 


1. Ibn Bulaihid, Sahih, vo. 5, p. 180. 


AL-RU HBAH 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh refers to al-Ruhbah as a dependency 
of Medina.t However, in listing the names of the stops, he 
calls it al-Ruhaibah and locates it between al-Marwah in 
the south, and Wadi al-Qura in the north, and mentions 
it twice, once when speaking of the Egyptian route,? and 
the second time when drawing up the Syrian route.3 Ibn 
Rosteh follows him to the letter except in calling it al-Ruhbah 
throughout his book.4 Both authors vocalize it «al-Rahbah». 
Qudamah follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh even with respect 
to the use of the name al-Ruhaibah,5 but does not mention 
it with regard to the Syrian route. Indeed, he omits all stops 
between Wadi al-Qura and Medina, apparently because 
he has already mentioned these in connection with the 
Egyptian route. He uses the name al-Ruhbah when enu- 
merating the dependencies of Medina.® 


 Al-Ya‘qibi does not mention al-Ruhbah either in con- 
nection with the Egyptian or the Syrian inland route. 
Al-Bakri does not refer to al-Ruhbah in his Masalk, but 
does so in al-Mu‘jam. He also discusses its spelling on which 
he is definite. He is less so on its population: he says, in one 
passage, that its inhabitants were from Baliyy,7 and, in 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

2. Ibid., p. 150. ; 3. Ibid., p. 150. 

4. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit.’ pp. 177, 183. 5. Qudamah, op. cit.’ p. 190. 
6. Ibid., p. 248. 7. A-Bakri, Muyam, p. 28. 
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another place, that it lies in the land of ‘Udhrah.t The 
editor, however, vocalizes it al-Rahbah in many places.2 


Al-Idrisi uses the name al-Ruhbah when describing the place 
as a dependency of Medina,3 but substitutes al-Ruhaibah 
for it when listing the halting places on the conventional 
overland route between Ailah and Medina. He locates it 
south of Wadi al-Qura and north of Dhul-Marwah.4 He, 
however, calls it al-Ruhbah when mapping the Syrian 
route.5 


Al-Mugaddasi locates al-Ruhbah, apparently on the coastal 
route, north of Munkhis and south of al-‘Aunid.6 This 
is likely to be a result of misreading al-Wajh as al-Ruhbah. 
Its form is al-Ruhbah, according to Nasr, who describes it 
as a region between Syria and Medina near Wadi al-Qura.7 
Al-Maqdisi lists al-Ruhbah among the small Hijazi rural 
towns.8 


Al-Ruhbah has gone out of existence, but it is easy to locate 
it as it is identical with, or lies near, Suqya al-Jazl which 
means that both of them were situated near the valley of 
al-Jazl. It should be remembered that there are many places 
in Arabia called al-Ruhbah and al-Rahbah, no less than 
three among them in the Hijaz alone. 


1. Ibid., p. 643. 

2. Ibid., pp. 28, 793, 1281. 

3. A -Idrisi, op. cit., fo . 36 

4 Ibid., fo. 88. 

5. Ibid., fo . 89. 

6. A -Mugaddasi, op. cit., pp. 110. 112. 
7- Nasr, op. cit., fo . 73. 

8. A -Maqdisi, op. cit., vo . 4, Pp. 70. 


AL-RUWAITHAH 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh places al-Ruwaithah thirty-six miles 
north of al-Suqya and thirty-four miles south of al-Sayalah 
on the conventional route between Mecca and Medina. 
As to the place itself, he does not elaborate beyond saying 
that it has cisterns.t Al-Ya‘qibi locates it south of al-Rauha’ 
and north of al-‘Arj, adding that its population comprises 
descendants of ‘Uthmin and other Arabs.2 Ibn Rosteh 
follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh with respect to the location 
of al-Ruwaithah, and in the calculation of the above-mentioned 
distances, stating that it is a watering place on the pilgrim 
route, with a well called al-Ahsa’, and with a_ seasonal 
population during the pilgrimage months.3 Qudamah seems 
to have borrowed Ibn Rosteh’s statement about both location 
and distances, but what the latter calls al-Ahsa’ has become 
in Qudamah’s Khardj, mere ahsa’ «wells within easy reach»4. 


Al-Mugqaddasi places al-Ruwaithah north of al-Rauha’ 

and regards it as the last halt for travellers from Mecca to 
Medina.S He does not seem to be accurate either about the 
location or the distances as al-Ruwaithah lies, in fact, south 
of al-Rauha’, and is sixty miles distant from Medina accord- 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 130. 
2. A -Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 313. 

3. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 

4. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 

5. A-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 106. 
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ing to al-Asadi,t and fifty-nine miles according to Ibn 
-Khurradadhbeh; such a distance could not be covered in 
a mere day’s journey, and cannot be compared with the 
distance between al-Ruwaithah and al-Rauha’ which is, 
according to al-Hamdani, thirteen miles only.2 Al-Hamdani 
describes Thafil as a village of al-Ruwaithah.3 He places 
the latter at twenty-four miles from al-‘Arj in the south 
and thirteen miles from al-Rauha’ in the north, giving its 
latitude as 23° .10°.4 He describes it as Juhaini land,5 in one 
passage, and mentions, in another, a locality with that name 
as a territory of B. Murrah.6 


‘Arram state that Mt. Wariqgan stretches from Sayalah to 
the «evening meal» halt between al-Ruwaithah and al-‘Arj.7 
Al-Bakri borrows this statement without mentioning his 
source.’ In another passage, al-Bakri relates that al-Ruwaithah 
was among the territories conquered by Juhainah.o He 
quotes Ibn Habib when he states that the waters of Buzrah 
valley flows into the fresh-water wells of al-Ruwaithah, 1° 
Relying on the authority of Ibn al-Sikkit, Yaqit calls it 
Burzah,!1 but draws on Nasr in another entry where he calls 
it Buzrah which is the correct form. Nasr, however, calls 
it both.t2 Al-Bakri calculates the distance from Medina 
to al-Ruwaithah as seventeen parasangs!3in one passage, 
and, in another, twenty-one parasangs,14 from al-Ruwaithah 


- A-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1225. 2. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 184. 


I 
3. Ibid., p. 181. 4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 184. 
5. Ibid., p. 171. 6. Ibid., p. 180. 

7. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 402. 8. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1377. 
9. Ibid., p. 38. 10. Ibid., p. 248. 
11. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 565. 12. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 604. 


13. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 686. 14. Ibid., p. 930. 
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to al-Suqya as ten parasangs;! and from al-Ruwaithah to 
to al-Safra’ twelve miles.2 The pass of al-‘Arj is eleven 
miles distant from al-Ruwaithah, in one passage,3 and, in 
another, fourteen miles.4 As to the distance between al- 
Rauha’ and al-Ruwaithah, al-Bakri mentions that it is 
twenty-four miles. He says that two different routes lead 
from al-Rauha’ to Badr, one of which passes al-Ruwaithah. 
Twelve miles south of al-Ruwaithah lies al-Uthayahs 

where the southern borders of the Hijaz end. He describes 
al-Uthayah as a well close to a mosque of the Prophet.® 


Al-Bakri seems to have relied mainly on al-Asadi whose 
information is derived from Waki‘. According to the latter, 
al-Ruwaithah belongs to Muzainah, and possesses many 
wells. He refers to the Prophet’s mosque at the 51st postal 
stage near al-Ruwaithah. He also mentions the Prophet’s 
mosque, and a very old tree with numerous inscriptions on 
its trunk7 in close proximity of this mosque. 


Al-Idrisi follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh with regard to the 
distances and location of al-Ruwaithah which he describes 
as a place in ruins, but still possessing its cisterns.’ Nasr 
claims that the Jiyy valley near al-Ruwaithah was the place 
where ancient people were carried away by a flood while 
they were asleep.9 Yaqit records a statment by al-Azhari 
which describes al-Ruwaithah as a watering halt between 
Mecca and Medina. Ibn al-Sikkit is also quoted as saying 


1. Ibid., p 686 2. Ibid., p. 954. 
3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 686. 4. Ibid., p. 930. 
5. Ibid., p. 954. 6. Ibid., p. 686. 
7. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 48. 8. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 37. 


9. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 24. 
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that al-Ruwaithah is the «evening meal» stop between al-‘Arj 
and al-Rauha’. In the same entry Yaqit quotes Ibn al-Kalbi 
to the effect that the Tubba‘ was late arriving at al-Ruwaithah 
and gave it a name commemorating the delay raith 2, 1 


Al-Bukhari locates the Prophet’s mosque of al-Ruwaithah at 
two miles north of the postal sign of al-Ruwaithah near 
which stands a very old tree with numerous writings on its 
trunk.2 Al-Asadi gives two estimates of the distance between 
al-Ruwaithah and al-Rauha’: thirteen miles and sixteen 
miles and a half. He calls the two mountains flanking al- 
Ruwaithah <al-Hamra’, which faces its houses», and al- 
Hasna’ «which lies to the east on the left side of ity.3 
Al-Ruwaithah is identical with Bi’r ‘Abbas. 


I. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 875. 
2° Al-Bukhari, Sahih, vol. 1, p. 134, and see infra, p. 
3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1012. 


AL-SAFR A’ 


Waki‘ regards al-Safra’ as a dependency of Medina. He 
locates it at twelve miles from al-Ruwaithah and states that 
it belongs to the descendants of ‘Uthman and Ja‘far.t Map- 
ping what seems to be the conventional route from Mecca 
to Medina, al-Mugaddasi situates al-Safra’ between Badr, 
in the direction of Mecca, and al-Rauha’ in the direction 
of Medina. It is separated from either by one day’s journey. 
Al-Mugaddasi mentions its abundant palm groves and 
springs, and equates it with a place called al-Ma‘ah.2 Of 
all Arab geographers of that era, ‘Arram gives the most 
detailed description of al-Safra’ to which he refers as a 
village abounding with corn-fields and groves of palm trees, 
and water derived from springs. He locates it between 
Medina and Yanbi‘, and states that its waters flow into 
the latter. Radwa, which he locates close to ‘Azwar, lies 
west of al-Safra’. ‘Arram also speaks of small hills and 
mountains surrounding al-Safra’, and adds that al-Safra’ 
belongs to the tribes Juhainah, al-Ansar, B. Fihr and Nahd.3 
As regards the location, the text cannot be identical with 
‘Arram’s original for two obvious reasons. First, the state- 
ment that Radwa lies to the west of al-Safra’ is contrary to 
fact, as Radwa lies at a considerable distance from al-Safra’ 
to the north of it. Secondly, the assumption that Yalyal 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols, 40, 48. 
2. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 107. 
3. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 398. 
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is the valley of Yanbu‘ and that its waters flow into the 
latter is erroneous. Yalyal is not the valley of Yanbu‘, but 
of al-Safra’ and its waters flow into Ghaigah. As it is un- 
thinkable that ‘Arram could have placed Radwa west of 
al-Safra’ or confused Yalyal with the valley of Yanbu‘, it is 
obvious that alterations have been made to ‘Arram’s text. 
Equally puzzling is the location of ‘Azwar at the distance 
of a race cource from Radwa, since all other authors locate 
it near al-Juhfah, and some even speak of it in connection 
with the route which the Prophet took when travelling 
from Medina to Mecca.1 This is the region in which it is 
placed by al-Zamakhshari who relies on the authority of 
the well-informed ‘Ulayy,2 as well as al-Hamdani3 and 
Ibn al-Sikkit.4 Hijazi poets such al al-Muzarrid,s Ibn 
Harmah, Kuthayyir® and al-Ahwas7 also situate it near 
al-Juhfah. ‘Arram speaks of a spring in Yalyal called al- 
Buhair, a spring of extremely fresh water which gushes 
from a mound and runs on through the sands. So profuse 
is this spring that it defies all attempts at control on the 
part of the peasants, except where it meanders through 
the sands. It waters palm trees, melons and vegetables. 


Al-Bakri follows ‘Arrim’s description of al-Safra’, but 
mentions that al-Buhairah (al-Buhair) is a spring of 
al-Safra’, and attributes the statement that al-Safra’ is the 


- Al-Bakri, Muyam, pp. 368, 656. 

. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, p. 164. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, pp. 177, 181. 

. Yaqtit, Muam, vol. 2, p. 727. 

. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 1233. 
Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol 2, p. 669. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1280. 
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valley of Yalyal to al-Qali.t Al-Bakri relies on al-Sakini, 
a transmitter of ‘Arram, in listing al-Safra’ among the 
settlements of Damrah.2 In another passage, he states that 
it belongs to B. Ghifar (a branch of Damrah).3 As to the 
location of al-Safra’, al-Bakri states that it lies on the way 
from Medina to Mecca, but not on the conventional route. 
He assesses the distance from al-Safra’ to al-Ruwaithah 
at twelve miles, to Badr at twenty miles, to al-Khiyam at 
thirteen miles and to the village of Nah at seventeen miles.4 
He implies that al-Safra’, albeit having dependencies of its 
own, is a dependency of al-Fur‘.5 According to him, one 
of the valleys whose waters abut upon al-Safra’ is Tasa 
(Das); so is Rahqan.7 Among the places which al-Bakri 
locates at or near al-Safra’ are ‘Irq al-Zabyah;? Nus‘, a grey 
mountain;? Muslih and Mukhri which are the mountains 
of al-Safra’;1° Faifa Khuraim;1 al-Madiq of al-Safra’;!2 
and Thira which he locates at two days’ distance from 
Medina.13 


Al-Hamdini lists al-Safra’ among the Juhaini settlements,14 
and records a poem by al-‘Ajlani, the Hijazi poet who 
situates it between Badr and al-Rauha’.t5 Nasr maintains that 
al-Safra’ lies in the valley of Yalyal.16 Al-Waqidi places it 
in the neighbourhood of Sayar!7 which Ibn Sa‘d locates 


1. Ibid., p. 836. 2. Ibid., p. 659. 

3. Ibid., p. 1227. 4. Ibid., p. 954. 

5. Ibid., p. 1020. 6. Ibid., p. 157. 

7. Ibid., p. 439. 8. Ibid., p. 903. 

9. Ibid., p. 1309. 10.-Ibid., p. 1227. 
11. Ibid., p. 1038. 12. Ibid., p. 958. 
13. Ibid., p. 340. 14. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 
15. Ibid., p. 218. 16. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 34. 


17. Al-Wagqidi, op. cit., p. 100. 
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at three days’ distance from Medina.t Al-Zamakhshari 
mentions al-Dabbah as lying between al-Safra’ and 
al-Rauha’,2 and describes the former as a place, in one 
passage,3 and as a village in the valley of Yalyal, in another.4 
Al-Idrisi describes al-Safra’ as an adequate port lying 
between two other ports, al-Haura’ in the direction of Egypt 
and al-Quraifah in the direction of al-Jar.5 Both the location 
and the description are erroneous, as al-Safra’ is situated 
in an inland valley east of al-Jar. Al-Idrisi seems to confuse 
al-Rauha’, a way-station east of al-Safra’, with al-Haura’, 
the famous port north of Yanbu‘. Such confusion, if it 
happens, requires him to assume that al-Safra’ lies on the 
coast between al-Haura’ and al-Jar. Al-Quraifah i! 
may be a corruption of al-‘Udhaibah ii) which lies 
west of al-Safra’ and east of al-Jar. Thus the route from 
al-Rauha’, in the interior, to the port of al-Jar, has been 
confused with the route from the port al-Haura’ to the port 
of al-Jar. 


Yaqit records ‘Arram’s statement about al-Safra’ with 
minor alterations in phrasing. Instead of «Radwa lies west 
of al-Safra’», Yaqit has «The valley of al-Safra’ lies east 
of Radwa»,® which is of course the same mistake. He quotes 
Ibn al-Sikkit when stating that al-Kharma’, which is a spring 
in the valley of al-Safra’, belongs to a certain member of 
Ghifar,7 while al-Uthayyil (al-Uthail), which abounds in 


1. Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., pt. 1, vol. 2, p. 2. 

2. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, p. 61. 

3. Ibid., p. 99. 

4. Ibid., p. 165. 

5. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 88. 

6. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 790. 7. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 426. 
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palm trees and lies between Badr and al-Safra’, belongs 
to B. Ja‘far.t He attributes the information that the valley of 
al-Samak, which pilgrims sometimes pass, is a Hijazi 
locality in the region of al-Safra’, to al-Hazimi,? and the 
assumption that Faraqid is a valley whose waters flow into 
the valley of al-Safra’ to Ibn al-Sikkit3 whom he also quotes 
when describing Fi‘ra as a mountain whose waters abut 
upon the valley of al-Safra’.4 However, Yaqit relies on al- 
Bakri in vocalizing the name Fi‘ra. It is true that al-Bakri 
vocalizes it so, but he also gives another form Fu‘ra which 
he attributes to Ibn Habib.5 Yaqit also relies on Ibn Habib 
when locating Wasit between al-‘Udhaibah and al-Safra’,® 
and on Ibn al-Furat when describing al-Naziyyah near 
al-Safra’ as a wide area with wild plants and grass.7 There 
is a spring called Kutanah located by Yaqit at al-Safra’ 
and described by him as the property of the descendants 
of Abi Maryam who inherited it from B. Ja‘far. Yaqit 
relies for both pieces of information on the authority of Ibn 
al-Sikkit,8 while al-Bakri attributes it to Ibn Habib and 
locates Kutanah in Najd which is unacceptable.9 Al-Bakri 
seems to confuse Kutanah with Kutnah which he describes, 
in another passage, as a Najdi dependency of Mecca.10 
Lughdah situates al-Safra’ at two days’ distance from Medina 


. Ibid., vol. I, p. 121. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 140. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 865. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 903. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1026. 

Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 890. 

. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 728. 

. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 235. 

. Ibid., p. 1114, and see Lughdah, op. cit., p. 417. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 309. 
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and descrives it as a valley with palm groves. Its inhabitants 
are B. Yahid, clients of the ‘Uthmanis.1 


Al-Safra’ still has many villages and springs and is sti#] 
famous in that area. 


1. Lughdah, op. cit., p. 410. 


AL-SAR HATAIN 


The name al-Sarhah has, in Arabic, a poetic, almost nostalgic 
sound, because it reminded the early Arabs of avery dear 
commodity, water. Where there was a sarhah, there was 
also water; when the well was exhausted, the early Arab 
wandered on. In view of this desert character of the early 
Arabs, neither trees of which the Sarhah is only one kind, 
nor water, nor wells can be traced with any certainty. That 
may account for our inability to identify this place which 
is mentioned by no less than four Arab geographers of the 
early period. Ibn Khurradadhbeh,! Ibn Rosteh,2, Qudamah3 
and al-Muqaddasi4 speak of it as a way-station on the inland 
route between Ailah and Medina. All of them locate it 
between Bada in the north, and al-Baida’ in the south. In 
spite of his different version of that route, al-Muqaddasi is 
quite consistent as regards its location. Al-Ya‘qibi omits both 
al-Sarhatain and al-Baida’ from his account of the inland 
route between Ailah and Medina. Al-Bakri seems to follow 
him in this respect, as he passes over both these places in 
silence when mapping that route in his Masakk. Though 
he mentions al-Baida’ in his version of that route, al-Idrisi 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 149. 
2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 190. 

4. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 10, 112. 
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fails to mention al-Sarhatain.' Waki‘ locates al-Sarhatain 
north of al-Sugya and south of Shaghb which should be 
Bada, as Bada separates al-Sarhatain from Shaghb.2 


. 1, Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 88. 
2. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 


AL-SAY ALAH 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh lists al-Sayalah among the depend- 
encies of Medina.: As to the conventional route between 
Medina and Mecca, he places al-Sayalah, which possesses 
wells, at nineteen miles from Malal in the direction of Medina 
and thirty-four miles from al-Ruwaithah in the direction 
of Mecca.2 Al-Ya‘qibi adopts the same location, but without 
mention of distances. As to the inhabitants of al-Sayalah, 
al-Ya‘qibi relates that they are Hasanis who have displaced 
the Quraishi and other elements.3 Ibn Rosteh describes al- 
Sayalah as fairly densely populated, with a small market 
and some wells. He points out that Shahines and Sakers 
are sold there. Ibn Rosteh places al-Syalah at thirty-one 
miles from al-Shajarah towards Medina, and thirty-four 
miles from al-Ruwaithah in the direction of Mecca, adding 
that al-Saydlah is identical with al-Rauha’,4 an opinion 
which is not acceptable. Al-Hamdani is sure that al-Sayalah 
lies at twenty-four miles from al-Rauha’ to the south and 
at twenty-three miles from Medina. He gives its degree of 
latitude as 23° .40’,5 and adds that there is a direct route 
from Sayalah to Uwal north of Medina which some Egyptian 
and Syrian pilgrims choose to follow.6 He mentions a poem 
by the Hijazi poet, al-‘Ajlani, in which al-Sayalah is located 
between al-Fur‘ and al-Khulai‘at (Khubaitat ?).7 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

2. Ibid., p. 130. 3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 313. 
4. Ibn Rosteh, op. c?t., p. 177. 5. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 184. 
6. Ibid., p. 130. 7. Ibid., p. 219. 
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Qudamah follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh on the location of 
al-Sayalah and on the distances to and from this place.t He 
also concurs in describing it as a dependendy of Medina,2 
and on the existence of wells there.3 Besides, Qudimah 
follows Ibn Rosteh on the fact of Shahines and Sakers being 
sold there. According to Waki‘, al-Sayalah belongs to the 
descendants of al-Husain (al-Hasan) b. ‘Ali. It possesses 
many famous wells. At a mile’s distance from al-Saydlah 
on the right side of the route lies the Suwaigah of the 
descendants of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan. The distances from 
al-Sayalah are seven miles to Malal; eleven miles to 
al-Rauha’, and twenty-four miles to al-Ruwaithah.4 


Al-Bakri assesse the distance from al-Sayalah to Malal at 
seventeen miles. He describes al-Saydlah as a_ principal 
village, dominated by the Hasanis (they had been driven 
out well over a century before in the ninth century by the 
Harb tribe), at twenty-nine miles from Medina and twelve 
miles from al-Rauha’. He adds that there are wells in al- 
Sayalah, the biggest of which is that of Caliph al-Rashid 
with a diameter of nine cubits.5 Without referring to a source, 
al-Bakri borrows ‘Arram’s statement about Mt. Wariqin 
which stretches from al-Sayalah to the «evening meal» halt 
between al-‘Arj and al-Ruwaithah.© Al-Bakri errs with 
regard to the location of Wariqan, which he describes as the 
first mountain to encounter travellers emerging from Mecca, 
a location contradictory to fact and to ‘Arram, and which 
leads to more errors discussed under the entry on. al-‘Arj. 


In another entry al-Bakri calculates the distance between 


1 


3 
5 


. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 7 2. Ibid., p. 248. 
. Ibid., p. 187. 4. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 46. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam., pp. 769-70. 6. Ibid., p. 1377. 
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al-Sayalah and al-Rauha’ as eleven miles.* ‘Arram, however, 
locates al-Saydlah west of Mt. Wariqan which he describes 
as the first mountain from Medina to Mecca, unlike 
al-Bakri.2 


Al-Idrisi lists al-Sayalah among the famous localities in the 
fifth part of the third (sic) climate.3 He also counts 
al-Sayalah as a dependency of Medina. Al-Idrisi says that 
al-Sayalah is a poor way-station, but that its water is fresh 
and good to drink. He follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh in respect 
of both the location and the distance from al-Ruwaithah. 
As regards the distance between al-Sayalah and Malal, he 
states that it is seventeen miles.4 Al-Maqdisi regards al- 
Sayalah as one of the smaller towns in the Hijaz.s Al-Hajari 
records that there are four hills each called Hamra’, on the 
right hand side of travellers from Medina to Mecca.® Al 
Zamakhshari attributes to ‘Ulayy a statement to the effect 
that al-Sayalah valley is the southern limit of the Qabaliyyah 
region on the pilgrim route.7 Ibn al- Kalbi is of the opinion 
that the name al-Saydlah derives from the campaign of the 
Tubba‘ who, being short of water on his arrival there, was 
exceedingly pleased to find the valley flooded with rain.® 
Al-Samhidi attributes this to Ibn al-Sikkit,9 which is 
unlikely. 


. Ibid., p. 958. 

. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 402. 

Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 

Ibid., fol. 37. 

Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 
Al-Hajari, Nawdadir, part 1, fol. 132. 
Al-Zamakhshari, Fibal, p. 134. - 
Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 208. 
Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1240. 
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Ibn ‘Asakir mentions that Ibn Harmah, the 8th century 
poet, lived there.t Al-Isfahani relates that Ibn Harmah, 
having run out of wine during a party, sent a message in 
verse to a Talibi notable, also resident in al-Saydlah, asking 
him for a supply (of wine), but begging him not to divulge 
the news to the people of al-Sayalah. The Talibi was so 
outraged by this insulting hint that he summoned the 
governor of al-Sayaélah, who broke up the party at his 
demand. 


Like Waki‘, Al-Asadi locates al-Saydlah at eleven miles 
from al-Rauha’, seven miles from Malal, one mile from 
Suwaiqah, two miles from the Prophet’s mosque of 
al-Sharaf and nine miles from that of (‘Irq) al-Zabyah. He 
adds that it is owned by the descendants of al-Husain b. 
‘Ali (it should read al-Hasan) and some Quraishis.3 In 
al-Bakri’s Masaltk (‘Irq) al-Zabyah has become ‘Irq al-Tib.4 


1. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tahdhib, voi. 2, p. 237. 
2. Isfahani, Aghani, vol. 10, p. 129. 

3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. 1008-9. 

4. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 75. 


SHAGHB 


Shaghb is the twin village of Bada. The Arab geographers 
of the era in question hardly ever mention one without 
the other. Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates Shaghb north of 
Bada and south of al-Kilabah;! so do Ibn Rosteh? and 
Qudamah.3 All of them, except Waki‘ have an anonymous 
halt between Shaghb and al-Kilabah. Al-Ya‘qibi has Qalis 
instead of both of the unnamed halt and al-Kilabah.4 Neither 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh nor Ibn Rosteh refer to its position 
on the inland route, but this fact is clearly stated by the 
others as every one of them has more than one route. 


Al-Istakhri says that it is on the Egyptian and Palestinian 
inland route from Ailah to Medina, adding that it was an 
igta* granted by the Umayyads to al-Zuhri, the muhadadith, 
who died and was buried there :° Ibn Haugal says the same 
except that he omits «muhaddith» and, when speaking about 
the Umayyads, employs ‘45, which is not good Arabic, 
instead of os . © 


Al-Mugaddasi refers to Shaghb only when discussing the 


1 Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 149. 
2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p 188. 

3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 190. 

4. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 

5. Istakhri, op. cit., p. 28. 

6. Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., p. 40. 
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inland route from Ailah to Medina. He does so twice and 
on both occasions locates it between al-Kilayah (al-Kilabah) 
and Bada.t However, he omits it altogether in another 
passage and is content with the mention of al-‘Aunid.2 


Al-Bakri’s Masalik contains no mention of Shaghb, though 
he alludes to Bada when speaking of the conventional 
route.3 However, he quotes al-Asadi in al-Mu‘jam when 
saying that Shaghb and Bada are the northern limits of the 
Hijaz.4 In another passage he locates both Shaghb and 
Bada between Taima’ and Medina, saying that they are 
situated within the territory of Baliyy.° This can be traced 
to al-Hamdani, who says that Baliyy possess land in Shaghb 
and Bada between Taima’ and Medina.‘ According to 
al-Bakri, Shaghb was the residence and the burial place of 
al-Zuhri. He describes it as a watering place between the 
Egyptian and the Syrian routes.7 The last-mentioned 
statement is borrowed by Nasr.8 Waki‘ is mistaken in locat- 
ing Shaghb south of Bada, as the latter is actually situated 
south of Shaghb. In consequence of this mistake, he locates 
Shaghb north of al-Sarhatain from which it is, in fact, 
separated by Bada.9 


Al-Idrisi calls it Sha‘b and lists it among the way-stations 
on the inland route between Ailah and Medina. He locates 
it south of Ankilayah (al-Kilabah) and north of al-Baida’.1° 


1. Maqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 110, 112. 


2. Ibid., p. 107. 3. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 77. . 
4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 11. §. Ibid., p. 90. 
6. A]-Hamdiani, Sifah, p. 170. 7. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 802. 


8. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 92. 9. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
10. Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 
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Yaqit quotes Ibn al-Sikkit when describing Shaghb as a 
town larger than Bada, and adds that Bada has a minbar, 
while Shaghb has both a minbar and a market. Yaqit mentions 
two places, one called Shaghb and the other Shaghba, which 
are no doubt the same. The corruption of Shaghb 
to Shaghba seems to derive from a poem by Kuthayyir, in 
which Shaghb is nunated to become Shaghban. It is not 
unusual for nunation with fathah to become alif magsiirah. 
Thus Shaghban becomes Shaghba in some works, which 
confuses Yaqit. 


According to al-Sam‘ani, the full name of the place is Yada 
Shaghb. He describes it as a valley in the Ailah region. In 
connection with al-Zuhri, he states that he died there and 
asked to be buried on the road-side to remind the Muslims 
to pray for him.? 


Ibn Khallikan states that al-Zuhri’s grave is not found in 
Shaghb, but in a village called Adama or Adama behind 
Shaghb and Bada, two valleys or villages between the Hijaz 
and Syria where the Hijazi territory ends and that of 
Palestine begins.3 He does not quote any source for such 
information, but al-Bakri relates that al-Asadi states that 
the Hijazi territory ends, and that of Palestine begins, there.4 
As to Adama being the burial place of al-Zuhri, Yaqit 
attributes it to Aba al-Qasim al-Sa‘di, adding that Nasr 
describes Adama as a dependency of Medina where al-Zuhri, 
in his old age, planted groves of palm trees.° In another 


1. Yaqit, Mu3am, vol. 3, p. 302. 

2. Al-Sam‘ni, op. cit., p. 335- 

3. Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 318. 

4. Al-Bakri, Muam, p. 11. 

5. Yaqut, Mu‘iam, vol. 1, p. 167, and see Nasr, op. cit., fol. 17. 
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passage Yaqit says that Shaghb, a village behind Wadi 
al-Qura, once belonged to al-Zuhri who was buried there.: 


Moreover, Ibn Khallikan relies on the author of al-Tamhid 
when saying that al-Zuhri is buried in al-Na‘f, a village in 
that region which was the residence of al-Zuhri.2 Ibn 
Qutaibah mentions an anonymous village on the northern 
border of the Hijaz to the south of Palestine where al-Zuhri 
lived and was buried.3 


Shaghb, by this name, is still known in the northern Hijaz 
though al-Qalqashandi expresses his inability to locate 
either Shu‘aib (Shaghb) or Bada.4 


1. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 302. 

2. Ibn Khallikin, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 318. 
3. Ibn Qutaibah, Ma‘arif, p. 239. 

4. Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, vol. 3, p. 393. 


SHARAF AL-BA‘L 


This name does not occur in Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s 
Masalik. Nevertheless it is mentioned by Ibn Rosteh, though 
in a different form, Sharaf al-Naml, which is probably 
attributable to a scribe’s error.! Al-Ya‘qibi, who is the first 
Arab geographer to mention it, calls it Sharaf al-Ba‘l.2 So 
does Qudamah.3 All three authors assume that this place 
is situated on the pilgrim route from Ailah to the Holy Cities 
of Arabia. They are unanimous in locating it south of Ailah 
and north of Madyan. 


In al-Mugaddasi’s work it occurs three times, but the 
spelling varies between Sharaf al-Ba‘l4 and Sharaf Dhul 
Naml.° According to him, it is the starting point of both 
the inland and the coastal routes to Medina and Mecca. 
Those who want to follow the inland route go from Sharaf 
al-Ba‘l to Madyan, while those who want to use the coastal 
route turn to al-Sala (al-Sila). He states that the latter route 
was the one in use at that time.® 


Al-Bakri does not refer to it in his Mu3jam, but mentions it 
in al-Masalik as a halt on the route from Medina to Ailah, 


1. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

2. Ya‘qiibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 

3. Quadimah, op. cit., pp. 190, I9I. 
4. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. II2. 
5. Ibid., p. I10. 

6. Ibid.. p. 110. 
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calling it Ashraf al-Ba‘l. He locates it between Madyan in 
the south and Wadi al-Ghurab in the north.! 


Yaqit states, in one passage, that Sharaf al-Ba‘l is a mountain 
on the pilgrim route between Syria and Méedina.2 In 
another passage, he records the opinion that it is a region 
in Syria.3 He mentions no source, though it is likely to have 
been Nasr.4 


Waki‘ is in no doubt that Sharaf al-Ba‘l does not lie on the 
Egyptian coastal route, since he describes it as the first halt 
on the inland route after Ailah. He locates it south of Ailah 
and north of Madyan.s The geographers who do not mention 
Sharaf al-Ba‘l refer to Haql as the first stop after Ailah. 
The two localities are not identical. 


Up to the last century, this place was known under the name 
al-Sharfa’. It is still known as such to the old people of the 
area surrounding Mt. Buwarah. 


1, Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 

2. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 675. 
3. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 178. 

4. Nasr, op. cit., fols. 81, 148. 

5. Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 114. 


AL-SILA 


Al-Ya‘qibi gives the name al-Sila to a stopping place on 
the coastal route between Ailah and Medina.! He is the first 
geographer to record it in an available work. In his book, 
however, it is misspelt - probably due to a scribe’s error - 
al-Salah. The place so described is located between al- 
‘Aunid to the north, and al-Nabk to the south. As has been 
seen in al-‘Aunid, al-Ya‘qibi’s location cannot be accepted, 
as al-‘Aunid actually lies at several days’ distance south of 
al-Sila. 


Qudamah concurs with al-Ya‘qibi in locating al-Sila north 
of al-Nabk, but differs from him in placing Sharaf al-Ba‘l 
immediately to the north instead of al-‘Aunid, which he 
removes further south.2 In Qudamah’s work the name 
al-Sila takes the form of al-Salah. Al-Mugaddasi mentions 
al-Sila twice, mentioning, in one place, that it lies on what 
was the then used route,3 but stating, in another, that it 
is at one day’s journey north of Sharaf al-Ba‘l and south of 
al-Nabk.4 He uses the name al-Sala. 


Al-Bakri does not mention al-Sild in his Mu‘jam. He does 
so, however, in al-Masalik where he calls it al-Salah, locating 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 

2. Qudaémah, op. cit., p. I91. 

3. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit.. p. I10. 
4. Ibid., p. 112. 
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it on the inland route from Ailah to Medina. Al-Jaziri 
has obviously used a correct MS. of this book as he men- 
tions only al-Sila.2 Al-Bakri states very clearly that the 
location of al-Sila is the same as that ot al-Nabk. Yaqit’s 
location of ‘Aininah might lead to the same conclusion as 
he insists on three occacions that ‘Aininah lies between 
Madyan and al-Sala.3 This tendency is supported by the 
location, in the Map ot Saudi Arabia, ot al-Muwailih, alias 
al-Nabk, exactly opposits to the Sila islands, which suggests 
that the old Sila of al-Ya‘qibi had been forgotten and 
its name conferred upon a place in the proximity. Waki‘, 
however, locates al-Sila - which he calls al-Musalla - south 
of ‘Aininah and north of al-Nabk.4 


1. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 2. Al-Jaziri, op. cit., p. 441. 
3. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 1 p. 376, vol. 3, pp. 758, 765. 
4. Waki’, Mandzil, fol. 114. 


SUFAINAH 


Al-Mas‘idi mentions al-Sufainah when listing the settlements 
of the descendants ot ‘Abd-al-Rahmin, son of the first caliph 
Aba Bakr, who inhabit that part of Arabia which lies on the 
Iraqi route to Mecca, and are mostly of Beduin extraction.! 
In another book, he calls it al-Sufainiyyat and locates it 
in the Hijaz. On this occasion, however, he does not stress 
the prevalence of the Beduin element among the Bakris.? 
The commentator on the diwdn of the poetess al-Khansa’, 
quotes ‘Arram in support of the statement that Sufainah 
is a Sulaimi village between cy» (at 3) al-Suwariqiyyah, 
and adds that it is the property of B. al-Sharid (of the 
Sulaim),3 a statement not to be found in ‘Arram’s work. 
In another passage of this commentary, al-Sufainah is 
described as a Sulaimi village amid lava fields, abounding 
in groves of palm trees.4 


Al-Hamdani includes Sufainah, together with al-Suwariqiy- 
yah, among the Juhaini settlements.5 It is recorded that 
the Prophet bestowed Sufainah as an igd‘ upon B. Shamkh 
_ of Juhainah on condition that they refrained from claiming 
what they could not cultivate. At the time of the Prophet, 
Juhainah used to live in their own land north west of Medina, 


1. Al-Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, p. 287. 2. Al-Mas‘idi, Murij, vol. 4, p. 181. 
3. Al-Khansa’, Diwan, p. 103. 4. Ibid., p. 104. 
5. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 6. Hamidullah, Wathd’ig,14 p. I. 
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whereas, Sufainah lies to its south east. Besides, B. Shamkh 
were regarded as belonging to Fazarah and lived far away 
from Sufainah.! As to al-Hamdani’s statement that Sufainah 
is a Juhaini village, it is only acceptable in so far as it refers 
to the pre-Islamic past of this tribe. Al-Maqdisi describes 
Sufainah as a place between Dhat ‘Irq and al-Bustin, 
which cannot be accurate as Dhat ‘Irq is actually situated 
between Sufainah and al-Bustan. 


‘Arram describes Sufainah as a village abounding in 
farms and palm groves which are watered by wells, and 
adds that its mountain, al-Sitar, faces Mt. al-Harras. He 
states that Sufainah lies on the part of Zubaidah’s pilgrim 
route from Iraq which the pilgrims choose if they run short 
of water.3 Yaqit attributes this passage to al-Kindi, one 
of the transmitters of ‘Arram, who adds that the route leads 
through the Sufainah pass which is difficult to ascend.4 
‘Arram goes on to say that there are wells called al-Nujair 
and one called al-Nijarah whose water is slightly salty; all 
these wells face Sufainah. The dower» region of these wells 
contains Mts. ‘Amid al-Bin and ‘Amid al-Safh which 
«nobody can conquer unless he flies». ‘Amid al-Safh is on 
the right hand side of the route, at one mile’s distance from 
Ufai‘iyah which he also calls Ufa‘iyah. He describes the 
latter as a «towering elevation» and with a village called 
Dhul-Nakhl which is also a halting place on that route.5 
The remark «and salt is found there — -4 4 5 » should 
read « its water is salty — i 3, » as it does in Yaqit. 6 


. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 869. 

Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 76. : 
‘Arram, op. cit., p. 436. 4. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 403. 
‘Arram, op. cit., p. 437. 6. Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 762. 
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‘Arram also states that Dhul-Nakhl draws its fresh water 
from al-Nijarah and al-Nujair, Dhi Mahbalah and  al- 
Subhiyyah. 


Most of this statement recurs in al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam,' but 
with some alterations; in one passage, al-Harras is called 
al-Harrad2 (al-Harras in the European edition) ; al-Nijarah 
and al-Nujair are called al-Thijarah and al-Thujair, a spelling 
ascribable to al-Bakri himself;3 ‘Amid al-Ban is spelt ‘Amid 
Alban4 which is the correct form. Unlike ‘Arram who situates 
al-Nujair and al-Nijérah opposite Sufainah, al-Bakri 
maintains that they face al-Harras.5 In one passage, al-Bakri 
records only one form of the name Ufa‘iyah,® but two forms 
in another.7 He describes it as a darge elevation» and adds 
that it has a village, which he does not name, which draws 
its fresh water from al-Subhiyyah, ‘Arram, on the other 
hand, states that its water comes from al-Nijarah and al- 
Nujair, and Dhi Mahbalah as well as from al-Subhiyyah. 
Al-Bakri also adapts ‘Arram’s imaginative metaphor on the 
impossibility of ascending ‘Amid al-Ban, to the more 
pedestrian statement that «only birds» reach its summit.® 


Like al-Bakri, Yaqit misquotes ‘Arram’s statement about 
Sufainah and its neighbourhood. The two versions of one 
name, Ufaitiyah and Ufa‘iyah are misinterpreted as two 
different localities, between which lies al-Nujl (Dhul- 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 722. 

2. Ibid., p. 814. 3. Ibid., p. 336. 
4. Ibid., p. 971. 5. Ibid., p. 721. 
6. Ibid., p. 722. ; 7. Ibid., p. 174. 
8. Ibid., p. 721. 
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Nakhl )." Besides, he not only locates Ufai‘iyah on the slopes 
of Sufainah, but also locates ‘Amid al-Ban and ‘Amid 
al-Safh there which is contrary to the statement of ‘Arrim’s 
transmitter, al-Kindi, whom Yaqit quotes.2 What Yaqiit 
quotes correctly is ‘Arram’s statement about the fresh water 
of al-Nujl (Dhul-Nakhl) which helps to correct ‘Arrim’s 
edited work.3 As to al-Ban, Yaqit records two forms of its 
name Albin4.and Alyan,5 though he does not favour the 
latter. His source seems to be Nasr® who also describes 
Sufainah as a Hijazi village with groves of palm trees, farms 
and a sizeable population.7 For its description, he seems 
to rely on ‘Arram though the latter’s available text contains 
no mention of its population, merely referring to the size 
of its farms and palm groves. Nasr is not consistent as 

regards the location of Sufainah, stating on the one hand, 
that it is a Hijazi village, but speaking, on the other, of its 
mountain, al-Sitir, as situated on al-‘Aliyah, which is part 
of Najd.§ He also mentions the two watering places near 
al-Sufainah, Bard and Shir‘,9 as belonging to B. al-Harith 
of Sulaim. ‘Arram’s Dhul-Nakhl figures as al-Najl which 
is borrowed by Yaqiit.1° According to Waki‘, Sufainah used 
to be a halt on the Iraqi pilgrim route before this route was 
diverted by ‘Isé b. Musa (d. 167 A.H. - 782 -). Waki‘ asses- 
ses the distance from Sufainah to Hadhah at twenty miles, 


= 


- Yaqtt, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 762. 


2. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 730. 3. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 762. 
4. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 730. 5. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 348. 
6. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 14. 7. Ibid., fol. 96. 
8. Ibid., fol. 80. 9. Ibid., fol. 82. 


10. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 730. 
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and that from Sufainah to al-Mislah at twenty-eight and a 
half miles. 


Sufainah is still known as a village at the same location. 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 16. 


AL-SUQYA (OF B. GHIFAR) 


Al-Suqya lies, according to Ibn Khurradadhbeh on the 
conventional route between Medina and Mecca. He places 
it at thirty-six miles from al-Ruwaithah, in the direction 
of Medina, and twenty-nine miles from al-Abwa’ in the 
direction of Mecca. He mentions that it has a «flowing 
river».t Ibn Rosteh concurs with regard to location as well 
as the distance between al-Suqya and al-Ruwaithah, but 
states that al-‘Arj lies between them at fourteen miles from 
al-Suqya. As to the distance from al-Suqya to al-Abwa’, 
Ibn Rosteh calculates it as nineteen miles. He says of it 
that it is densely populated, with a large garden and palm 
groves.? Al-Ya‘qibi locates al-Sugyi between al-‘Arj and al- 
Abwa’. He is the first geographer to call it Sugya B. Ghi- 
far, adding that it belongs to Kinanah.3 Qudamah follows Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh to the letter adding that it has «a plantation». 4 
Al-Muqaddasi calls it Sugya B. Ghifar and locates it between 
al-Abwa’ and al-‘Arj at one day’s journey.5 In another 
passage he describes it as a mere way-station in the Hijaz. 6 


‘Arram states that Mt. Quds ends at the «evening meal» 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., Pp. 130. 

2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 

3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 313. 

4. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 

5. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 29. 6. Ibid., p. 27 
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halt between al-‘Arj and al-Suqya, thus accepting that the 
distance between them equals one day’s journey. ! In another 
place, he locates al-Suqya west of the villages of Arah at 
three days’ journey from al-Fur‘.2 Al-Idrisi places al-Suqya 
twenty-seven miles north of al-Abwa’ and thirty-six miles 
south of al-Ruwaithah. He mentions its «flowing river», 
its garden and groves of palm trees. As to its inhabitants, 
al-Idrisi says that they come from the Tayy, and a variety 
of other Arab tribes.3 No source has been traced for this 
last statement which, however, is highly unlikely. Al- 
Hamdani locates al-Suqyd twenty-four miles south of al- 
‘Arj and nineteen miles north of al-Abwa’, adding that its 
latitude is 22° .45’.4 Waki‘ states that al-Suqyd possesses 
a spring which flows into the inalienable properties of al- 
Husain (al-Hasan) b. Zaid. Having run dry for years, it 
began to flow again in the year 248 A.H. (862), but in 253 
(866) it stopped again, and once more started to flow. Waki‘ 
states that it was not flowing when he saw it in the year 
274 (887). However, he mentions that it flowed once more 
after that year. This statement is more detailed than that of 
al-Asadi. Waki‘ calculates the distances from al-Suqya at 
seventeen miles to al-‘Arj, seven miles to the spring of al- 
Qushairi, one mile to ‘Askar which possesses the properties 
of al-Husain (al-Hasan) b. Zaid, three miles to the spring 
of Ti‘han and sixteen miles to al-Abwa’.5 


Al-Bakri states that the distance from al-Suqya to al-‘Arj , 
is seventeen miles,® to al-Ruwaithah ten parasangs7 and to 


‘Arram, op. cit., p. 403. 2. Ibid., p. 405. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 37. 4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 184. 
Waki®, Manazil, fol. 49. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 954-55. 7. Ibid., p. 686. 
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al-Abwa’ nineteen miles. He also remarks that there is, at 
seven miles from al-Suqya, an ancient well called Bi’r al- 
Talib, and less than a mile north of al-Suqya the valley 
of al-‘Ababid, otherwise knowns as al-Qahah. In another 
entry he divides al-Suqyd form al-Qahah by a well. called 
Tithan. He assesses the distance between Ti‘han and 

al-Suqya at three miles.t He quotes al-Sakini when placing 
al-Suqya at three days’ journey from Arah,2 but makes no 
reference to his source when placing the far limit of Mt. 
Quds between al-‘Arj and al-Suqy4.3 As to the latter, al- 
Bakri says that it is a village with a minbar administered from 
al-Fur‘4 with an abundance of wells, springs and cisterns. 5 
He mentions the existence of some wag/s attributed to al- 
Hasan b. Zaid. Al-Bakri regards al-Suqya as the northern 
limit of Tihamah.7 . 


As to the origin of the name al-Suqya, al-Bakri quotes 

Kuthayyir who ascribes it to its abundant supply of fresh 
water.8 Yaqit quotes an account by Ibn al-Kalbi who 

relates that the Tubba‘ gave it the name because it rained 
there at a time of dire need. Yaqiit also records a statement 
by al-Khwarizmi to the effect that the distance between 
al-Suqya and al-Fur‘ is twenty-nine miles. He also quotes 
al-Hamadhani on the location of al-Sugqy4 which the latter 
places in the lower valley of Tihamah, adding that it is a 
very large village at a mere day’s journey from the sea,9 a 


1. Ibid., p. 743. 2. Ibid., p. 1051. 
3. Ibid., p. 1050. 4. Ibid., p. 1021. 
5. Ibid., p. 743. 6. Ibid., p. 743. 
7. Ibid., p. 11. 8. Ibid., p. 743. 
9. Yaqtt, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 104. 
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statement untraceable in al-Hamadhini’s available work. 


Al-Samhidi quotes al-Hamadhani on the origin of the name 
al-Sugy4, but it is very unlikely that al-Hamadhani should 
have concerned himself with a matter of this kind. Besides, 
it is clear that al-Samhidi relies very heavily on Yaqit’s 
account of al-Suqya. It seems that, in copying Yaqit, he 
attributes Ibn al-Kalbi’s account to al-Hamadhani, over- 
looking Ibn al-Kalbi’s name and al-Hamamdhani’s state- 
ment. He does not err, however, when copying  al- 
Khawirizmi’s statement. Al-Samhidi records a statement 
by al-Asadi which implies that the distance between Medina 
and al-Suqya is ninety-six miles. ‘Iyad places al-Suqya 
seventeen miles north west of al-Fur‘.t He also places 
(Tithan) three miles from al-Suqya.? 


Al-Bakri’s ‘Ababid is called ‘Anid by both al-Asadi,3 about 
two centuries before, and Yaqit,4 about two centuries 

after al-Bakri. Ibn Hisham calls it ‘Ababid and ‘Ababib. 5 
In his Masalik, al-Bakri mentions a mosque of the Prophet 
at a distance of one mile from al-Talib.® Khalifah locates 
al-Talib between al-‘Arj and al-Suqya,7 but al-Zubairi 
calls it al-Salib.8 Al-‘Asadi mentions the Prophet’s mosque 
at one mile’s distance from al-Talib which he locates at 


. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1234. 

. ‘lyad, Masharig, vol. 1, p. 108. 

. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, pp. 1014-16. 

. Yaqut, Mu‘jam vol. 3, p. 594. 

. Ibn Hisham, of. cit., vols. I, p. 491. 
. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 75. 

. Khalifah, Tabagdat, p. 33. 

. Al-Zubairi, Nasab, p. 315. 
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eleven. miles from al-‘Arj and six miles from al-Suqya, 
adding that its water is unwholesome. Another mosque 
mentioned by al-Asadi is that of al-Suqya, near which 
gushes a fresh water spring. He states that there are more 
than ten wells, some with cisterns, at al-Suqya. He adds 
that a rich spring runs through a cistern in the pilgrim’s 
camp and gushes into the wagf estate of al-Hasan b. Zaid 
which abounds in palms and other trees. He, however, 
points out that this spring had ceased to flow until 243 A.H. 
(856 A.D.) when it resumed flowing, but it was blocked 
again after ten years. Al-Asadi describes the estate of al- 
Hasan as having eighty wells, fifty of which were dug 
during al-Mutawakkil’s reign, each well having fresh water 
within easy reach. Each well watered a farm.1 


1. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. IOI4-16. 


SUQYA AL-JAZL 


There are several places in Arabia which bear the name 
of Sugya. The place with which we are concerned here 
lies on the inland route between Ailah and Medina, accord- 
ing to the Arab geographers. The first among them to record 
it is al-Ya‘qibi. He locates it south of Bada and north of 
al-Marwah, calling it al-Suqya.! Neither Ibn Khurradadh- 
beh, nor Ibn Rosteh nor Qudamah mention it in their 
respective versions of the route. 


Al-Mugaddasi refers to it several times, but with little 
consistency. He often calls it Suqya Yazid and points out 
that it is a Hijazi town,? a dependency of Qurh,3 and, in 
another place a dependency of Medina.4 He asserts that 
al-Suqyi lies on the inland route between Ailah and 
Medina and on the route between Medina and Syria. He 
places it one day’s journey form al-Marwah and three days’ 
journey from Bada. In another passage, he enumerates the 
stopping places on these journeys. For the Syrian route, 
he mentions Wadi al-Qura as the first halt to the north of 
al-Suqya and al-Hijr as the next. However, he substitutes 


1. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Bulddn, p. 341. 
2. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 69. 
3. Ibid., p. 84. 

4. Ibid., p. 53- 
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Qurh for Wadi al-Qura in a third passage.t This is not 
unexpected of him. It is noteworthy that in drawing up the 
routes, he shortens the form of the name to al-Suqya, 
omitting Yazid. In describing al-Suqya, al-Muqaddasi 
says that it is the best town inthe region of Qurh, alias 
Wadi al-Qura. Its farms and groves of palm trees stretch 
in a continuous line as far as Qurh. He adds that the mosques 
lie outside the town.2 In distinguishing Suqya Yazid from 
Sugqya B. Ghifar, both in the Hijaz, al-Muqaddasi states 
that the former is a town whereas the latter is a mere way- 
station in the Hijaz.3 


Al-Bakri mentions it in both al-Masaliz and al-Mu‘jam. 
In the latter he says that Suqya al-Jazl is a a village in Wadi 
al-Qura, and quotes Ibn Habib to prove that this was the 
accepted form of the name.4 He also states that it was in- 
habited by Baliyy who used to live in the vicinity of Medina 
before they migrated to that part of Arabia.5 Nevertheless, 
he quotes Ibn Habib’s statement that it belonged to 
‘Udhrah.® Yaqit also says that Suqya al-Jazl is within the 
territory of ‘Udhrah attributing this statement, in one 
passage, to Ibn Habib,7 and, in another, to Ibn al-Sikkit.8 
In al-Masahk, al-Bakri follows al-Mugaddasi in calling 
it Suqya Yazid.9 


. Ibid., pp. 107, 112. 

. Ibid., p. 84. 

. Ibid., p. 27. 

Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 784. 

. Ibid., p. 28. 6. Ibid., p. 784. 
. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 702. 

. Idid., vol. 3, p. 104. 

. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 77. 
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Long after the Egyptians had ceased to use the inland route 
from Ailah to Medina, al-Samhidi described al-Suqya as 
the point where the routes from Syria and Egypt converge. ' 
In al-Wafa’,2 al-Samhidi attributed this statement to 
al-Asadi who situates Suqya al-Jazl at a distance of seven 
days’ journey from Medina and two days’ journey from 
al-Marwah. 


Al-Asadi’s source seems to be Waki‘ who locates al-Suqya 
north of ‘Anab and south of both Wadi al-Qura on the Syrian 
route and al-Sarhatain on the Egyptian inland route.3 Lughdah 
describes al-Suqya as prosperous and abounding in (fruit) 
trees. He also locates it north of ‘Ain Ma‘n and ‘Amidan, 
and south of Wadi al-Qura.4 


I, Al-Samhidi, al-Khuldsah, p. 283. 
2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1234. 

3. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 

4. Lughdah, op. cit., p. 396. 


AL-SUWAID A’ 


Al-Suwaida’ is noted for its proximity to Medina on the 
conventional route of the Egyptian and the Syrian pilgrim 
caravans. In most Arab geographical works that care to 
mention the stopping places, al-Suwaida’ is named as a half- 
way halt between Medina and al-Marwah. 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates it between al-Marr to the 
north and Dhi Khushub to the south.t So do Ibn Rosteh2 
and Qudamah, except that the latter omits Dha before 
Khushub3. 


Al-Mugaddasi is satisfied to state that al-Suwaida’, which 
he calls al-Suwaidiyyah, is at an equal distance, i.e. two 
days’ journey, from both Medina and al-Marwah.4 


Al-Hamdani is alone in saying that it is at one day’s journey 
from Medina. He does not state it directly, but implies it 
by stressing that the distance between al-Marwah and Medina 
is two days’ journey with one halt at al-Suwaida’, which, 
he says, is a watering place. He adds that to the right of 
al-Suwaida’, (apparently, he means to the west of it) there 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 150. 
2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 190. 

4. Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 107. 
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is Uwal to which the Egyptian and Syrian caravans are 
diverted after al-Suwaida’ if they choose the route through 
al-Sayalah (in order to avoid visiting Medina). He says 
that Uwal is populated by the Ja‘afir, Mawali and a mixture 
(of Arabs). 3 


Ibn al-Kalbi quotes Abi Miskin as saying that al-Suwaida’ 
is at two days’ journey from Medina on the route to Syria. 
Al-Bakri’s only statement about al-Suwaida’ in his Mu‘yam 
is that it is «a place».3 Nevertheless, in his Masalik, he 
mentions al-Suwaida’ as the second halt after Medina on 
the way to al-Marwah which he places north of al-Suwaida’.4 
He regards it as the northern limit of the Hijaz.s 


Al-Idrisi counts al-Suwaida’ among the halts on the inland 
route between Ailah and Medina. He locates it north of 
Dhi Khushub and south of Marr.6 Waki‘ is alone in locat- 
ing al-Suwaida’ north of al-Arak. However, he agrees with 
the other geographers with respect to al-Marr which he 
locates north of al-Suwaida’.7 


. A-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 130. 

. Al-Isfahani, Aghani, vol. 1, p. 172. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 767. 

. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 77. 

. Ibid., fol. 22. See supra p. 24. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 

. Wakit, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
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Ibn Khurradadhbeh cites Tabik as situated on the Syrian 
pilgrim route to Medina, south of Suragh and north of 
al-Muhdathah.t So do Ibn Rosteh2 and Qudaimah. 3 In 
the surviving part of al-Ya‘qibi’s Buldan, Tabik is mention- 
ed only as the place at which the Prophet received a 
delegation from Ailah led by Ru‘bah b. Yuhanné upon 
whom he bestowed a robe of honour.4 Al-Mas‘idi gives 
the distance between Tabik and Medina as ninety parasangs 
which he equates to twelve days’ journey.5 Waki‘* locates 
Tabak south of Asra‘ (Suragh) and north of al-Muhdathah 
on the Syrian pilgrim route.® 


Al-Istakhri indicates that Tabik is part of the Syrian 
desert, 7 a statement borrowed in its entirety by Ibn Hauqal8 
who also concurs9 with al-Istakhri in stating that Taima’ 
is a more prosperous fortress than Tabak which lies to its 
south. 1° According to al-Istakhri Tabik is situated between 
al-Hijr and the borders of Syria, from which it is four days’ 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 150. 

. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 191. 

. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 341. 

. Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 270. 

. Wakit, Manazil, fol. 114. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 21. 8. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 21. 

. Ibid., p. 34. 10. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., P. 25. 
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distance. He also states that Tabik is half way between Syria 
(Damascus) and Mecca. Of Tabik itself, al-Istakhri says 
that it is a fortress with a spring, groves of palm trees and 
a garden said to have belonged to the Prophet. The people 
of al-Aikah, to whom prophet Shu‘aib was sent, are said to 
have lived there, though Shu‘aib himself came from 
Madyan of which al-Istakhri says that it is larger than, 
and opposite to, Tabak from which itis at six days’ 
distance.t Ibn Haugal borrows the whole description, even 
the wrong location of Tabik in relation to Taima’, but with 
a few minor alterations such as | instead of de , 
pol i instead of (Wl ab asi and fly re 
instead of fl» cm x 2 The author of Hudid al- 
< Alam locates Tabik in the desert and describes it as a very 
prosperous borough in Arabia.3 


Al-Mugaddasi describes Tabik as a small Syrian town 
with a mosque of the Prophet.4 Listing the towns of al- 
Ghaur, the third zone of Syria, al-Mugaddasi counts Tabak 
among them together with Tabariyyah and Nablus, whereas 
Ma‘an, Adhri‘ét and Amman are situated on the fourth 
zone.s There seems, however, to be no logical explanation 
for this distinction. Al-Mugaddasi assumes the distance 
between Tabak and al-Manhab, in Najd, to be seven days’ 
journey.6 Al-Hamdani mentions Tabik, not for its own 
sake, but only to define the territories of Judham and 
Lakhm.7 


. Ibid., p. 24. 2. Ibn Hauagal, op. cit., p. 32. 
. Hudid al-* Alam, p. 148. 
. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 179. 

. Ibid., p. 186. 6. Ibid., p. 252. 

. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, pp. 129, 131. 
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Al-Bakri points out that Tabak is the extreme northern 
limit of the Hijaz.t Nevertheless, he states in another pas- 
sage, that it forms the extreme southern boundary of Syria.2 
In a third passage, he implies that Tabik is part of Syria 
when he says that al-Hijr lies between Syria and the Hijaz.3 
Al-Bakri attributes to Sa‘id b. Ghalib al-Jaihani the location 
of Tabik on the line which leads from the coast of Ailah 
eastward to al-Kufa, dividing the land of the Arabs from 
Syria.4 Al-Baladhuri regards Tabak as Syrian territory.s 
So does ‘Iyid, who describes it as a known locality in the 
extreme south of Syria.6 Al-Birini regards it as one of the 
towns of the second climate, and, including it in Arabia, 
places it opposite to Madyan. Its longitude, according to 
him, is 58° .50’ and its latitude 27 .7 Nasr, who locates Tabak 
between Wadi al-Qura and Syria, states that the well of 
Tabik ceased to fill every now and then since Ibn ‘Urayyid 
repaired it when asked by ‘Umar.8 


Al-Idrisi is the first Arab geographer to enumerate Tabik 
among the dependencies of Medina.9 Indeed, he states 
that it is at four days’ journey from the nearest Syrian 
territory to the north. The distance between Tabik 
and Madyan is, according to him, six days. Describing 
Tabik, he says that it is surrounded by fortifications. (Here 


. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 12. 

. Ibid., p. 303. 3. Ibid., p. 426. 
. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 22. 

. Al-Baladhuri, Futih, p. 71. 

. ‘Iyad, Mashdrig, vol. 1, p. 108. 

. Al-Biriini, Qdnin, vol. 2, p. 551. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 144. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 
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the scribe changes | = to |. 4 which obviously 
has no bearing on the statement). Its inhabitants draw their 
water from a purling spring round which there are palm 
trees in plenty. He regards its ancient population as identical 
with the people of al-Aikah- to whom prophet Shu‘aib 
was sent. Al-Idrisi says that Taima’, which he places at a 
distance of four days’ journey from Tabik, surpasses the 
latter in size. As to the tribes inhabiting that area, al-Idrisi 
claims that the territories between Ailah, Wadi al-Qura and 
Tabik are inhabited by the tribes of Juhainah, Baliyy and 
Judham who are rich in camels, milk and clarified butter. 
He describes them as nomads who are generous and hos- 
pitable.t Al-Idrisi also regards Tabak as a town on the 
Syrian pilgrim route to Medina south of a place which he 
calls Dimnah, a prosperous village. To the south of Tabak, 
al-Idrisi places al-Muhdathah.2 He lists Tabik among the 
famous localities in the fifth part of the third climate.3 


Yaqit repeats the above-quoted statement found in the 
works of al-Istakhri and Ibn Haugal which he attributes to 
Abi Zaid.4 Yaqit also quotes Malik to the effect that 
Tabik is the metropolis of the Tabak valley, and that it is 
the extreme northern limit of the «first Hijaz J,4! jb! ».5 
According to Yaqit al-Sam‘ani says that Tabak has another 
name, al-Maulah.6 This statement is not to be traced in 
al-Sam‘ani’s Ansab. What al-Sam‘ani says there is that 
Taima’ is among the territories of Tabik.7 Al-Zamakhshari, 


. Ibid., fol. 89. 2. Ibid., fol. 96. 

. Ibid., fol. 88.1 

Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 824. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 77, see supra, P. 29. 

. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 670. 7. Al-SamGni, op. cit., p. 26. 
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however, says that al-Maulah is the name of the spring of 
tabik.t Yaqat also states that he was told by Ibn Abi 
Jaradah that Mt. Sharaura could be seen from Tabik when 
looking east.2 In another passage, Yaqiit says that the people 
of Tabak could see Mt. Sharaura in the east and Mt. 
Hisma in the west.3 Al-Maqdisi calculates the distance 
between Tabik at 90 parasangs,4 but he, unlike al-Mas‘idi, 
does not convert it into travelling days. 


Tabik is of major importance in the history of the Prophet’s 
wars as it was the object of his last campaign. It is still known 
in the northern Hijaz. It used to grow the famous large red 
Tabiki grapes.s 


. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, p. 147. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 282. 

. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 167. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 239. 
. Ibn Sidah, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 71. 
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TAIM A’ 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh enumerates Taima4’ among the depend- 
encies of Medina, mentioning its fortress, al-Ablaq of al- 
Samau’al, the Jew, to whom he refers as the king of 
Taima’, who was famous for keeping his promises. He 

locates Taima’ between Syria and the Hijaz.t Ibn Rosteh 
follows him in this respect but omits the reference to the 
religion of al-Samau’al.2 Qudamah does not elaborate 
beyond saying that Taima’ is a dependency of Medina.3 
Ibn al-Fagih adds to this that it lies to the north of Medina.4 


Al-Istakhri regards it as part of the Syrian desert.5 So does 
Ibn Hauqal.6 The former says that it is three days’ journey 
from Syria. He locates Taima’ north of Tabuk, and 
describes it as a fortress and more prosperous than Tabik, 
with groves of palm trees. He describes it as the market of 
the open country of al-Jazirah.7 Ibn Hauqal follows him 
to the letter.8 Their location of Taima’ is inaccurate, as 
it is, in fact, situated south-east of Tabik. 


Al-Muhallabi says that Taima’ is the metropolis of Tayy, 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 128. 

. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 248. 

. Ibn al-Faqih, op. cit., p. 26. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cif., p. 21. 6. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 21. 
. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25. 8. Ibn Hauagal, op. cit., p. 34. 
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and relates the story of the foundation of its fortress al- 
Ablaq, and its ruler al-Samau’al.t Al-Mugaddasi praises 
its water? and describes it as the only town in the Arab steppe. 
According to him, Taima’ is a large ancient town abounding 
in groves of palm trees whose dates are all of good quality, 
and amazingly luxuriant gardens. Its water supply is fresh 
and abundant. The spring there flows through iron bars to a 
pool from which it spreads to the farms. There are many 
other fresh-water wells, but most of them are abandoned. 
The mosque and the houses are near to the market. But 
his judgment on the character of its inhabitants is adverse. 
They are greedy and have neither reliable ‘lama’ nor an able 
governor. He testifies to having seen that their governor 
was a shoemaker and their imam a grocer. They are also 
excessively clannish and resort to arms at the slightest pro- 
vocation. Al-Muqaddasi relates different views as to the 
nature of its connection with neighbouring districts. He 
disagrees with those who regard it as part of Syria or al- 
Jazirah or even with those who consider it an intermediate 
region. He rather inclines to the opinion that it is part of the 
Arab open country which he regards as a separate region. 
He offers a detailed list of the routes leading through Taima’ 
from Syria to the Holy Cities of Arabia and to Najd and 
Iraq, saying that those routes had served as postal routes 
for the Umayyads of Damascus, and had been used by the 
armies that carried Islam to Syria.3 


Both al-Mugaddasi and al-Hamdani4 state that travellers 
1. Abi al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 87. 


2. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. IoI. 
3. Ibid., pp. 248, 251, 252. 4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 131. 
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in that region are exposed to highway robbery, unless they 
are accompanied by a native escort. Al-Mugqaddasi adds 
that pilgrims were at times assaulted and robbed of their 
property and camels. Al-Hamdani refers to Taima’ as the 
home of al-Samau’al and locates it at full three days’ 
journey from al-Hijr. He mentions the existence of routes 
leading from Taima’ to Najd and Iraq, but stresses the 
necessity of a native escort. As regards the population of 
Taima’, al-Hamdani says that it consists of members of 
Tayy with an admixture of Mawéali.t He also states that 
there is another place called Taima’ in eastern Arabia.? 


Al-Idrisi believes that Taima’ is equidistant from al-Hijr, 
Khaibar, Tabik and Daumah at four days’ journey from 
each, a calculation lacking in accuracy. He also says that 
the distance between Taima’ and the southern border of 
Suria equals three days’ journey. According to him, Taima’ 
is the market of the Arab steppe with groves of palm trees 
and plenty of water, but a declining trade. However, he 
describes Taima’, also as a flourishing ancient fortress more 
prosperous than Tabik.3 It is clear that he relies for this 
information upon both Ibn Hauqal and al-Muqaddasi. 
Where he differs from them is that he locates the fortress 
al-Ablaq, the home of al-Samau’al, in Khaibar, not in 
Taima’ where it actually stands. 


Al-Bakri points out in both al-Masalik4 and al-Mu‘yams 
that Taima’ has a port on the Red Sea near Ailah. Both 


1. Ibid., p. 131. 2. Ibid., p. 178. 
3. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 89. 

4. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 22. 

5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 7. 
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al-Hamdanit and Ibn al-Kalbi2 call this port Haql. So does 
al-Bakri, in another passage of al-Mu‘jam, when listing 
the gradual expansion of the Juhainah tribe.3 He locates 
Shaghb and Bada between Taima’ and Medina,4 which 
can be accepted only on the assumption that the Taima’ 
region does stretch as far to the west as the Red Sea. On 
this occasion, al-Bakri states that Baliyy lived in that locality. 
Another mention of a tribe camping in Taima’ occurs in 
connection with Jarm who, ashe says, used to reside in 
Taima’ and Wadi al-Qura until they were driven cut to the 
Yemen by B. Sa‘d.s Al-Bakri states that there is a Hijaz 
for Taima’ and Wadi al-Qura.6 Al-Hamdani describes the 
coast of Taima’ as wilderness.7 Ibn al-Anbari marks out 
Taima’ as one of the principal villages of ‘Arabiyyah;8 Ibn 
Qutaibah describes it as a city between Syria and the Hijaz. 
His definition of the Hijaz is rather confusing.9 


The author of Hudid al-‘Alam describes Taima’ as a very 
prosperous borough and situates it in the desert.10 Al-Birini, 
locating Taima’ in Arabia among the towns of the second 
climate, assesses its longitude at 58° .30’ and its latitude at 
27 .11 Al-Maqdisi regards Taima’ as a Hijazi town.12 Al- 
Hamdani, in al-Iklil, says that al-Arqam was king of the 


I. Yaqtt, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 291. 2. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 171. 
3. Ibid., p. 29. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 38. 

5. Ibid., p. 914. 6. Ibid., p. 45. 

7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 127. 

8. Ibn al-Anbari, Sharh al-Qasd’id, p. 329, see supra, pp. 190-2109. 


9. Ibn Qutaibah, al-Shi‘r, pp. 45, 358. 
10. Hudid al-* Alam, p. 148. 

11, Al-Biriini, Qandan, vol. 2, p. 551. 
12. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 
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Taima’ tribe in the time of Moses who sent an expedition 
against that king.t Al-Bakri relates that a branch of the 
‘Amiliq called Dasim used to control the Hijaz of Taima’ 
and that al-Arqgam was their king.2 According to ‘lyad, 
Taima’ is one of the principal villages situated in the territory 
of the Tayy. Though he states that Taima’ is a coastal town, 
‘Iyad nevertheless adds that it is the point from which a route 
leads to Syria.3 Al-Marzigi claims that Taima’ is a town 
in the Medina region.4 Ibn al-Sikkit, however, places 
Taima’ at Wadi al-Qura, and mentions its abundant groves 
of palm trees.5 Nasr agrees to this location and adds that 
Jews used to reside there.6 The name of its fortress al-Ablaq 
is, according to Nasr, al-Hillit.7 Al-Isfahani says that Taima’ 
is the home town of a very wealthy and numerous familly, 
B. Yasar, the clients of ‘Uthman. 


Al-Sam‘ani lists Taima’ among the territories of Tabik, 
and adds that it is situated between the latter and Khaibar.9 
Al-Mugaddasi, however, calls that area the desert of Taima’.1° 
Yaqit quotes al-Sakini to the effect that the distance between 
Wadi al-Qura and Taima’ is four days’ journey, and between 
Taima’ and Daumah of al-Jandal three or four days’ 
journey.1! Al-Hajari points out that al-‘Urudat is half way 
between Taima’ and Wadi al-Qura.t2 Al-Sam‘ani places 


1. Al-Hamdaniy, JR/il, vol. 1, p. 74. 

2. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 9. 

3. ‘lyad, MashdGrig, vol. 1, p. 108. 

4. Marziigi, Hamdsah, p. 710. 

5. Ibn al-Sikkit, Diwan ‘Urwah, p. 62. 

6. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 35. 7. Ibid., fol. 65. 

8. Al-Sam‘4ni, op. cit., p. 26. g. Al-Aghd@ni, vol. 2, p. 124. 

10. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 248. 11. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 76. 
12. Al-Hajari, Nawddir, part 1, fol. 133. 
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Taima’ half way between Syria and Medina.t 


Taima’ appears to have been an important station on routes 
running in several directions. The Syrian pilgrim route 
must have often led through Taima’ before the 12th century 
A.D., as Ibn Khallikén says that prince Shirkuh went to 
Mecca via Taima’ and Khaibar in the year 555 A.H. (1160).2 
Al-Sam‘ani, writing before that year, indicates that Taima’ 
and Khaibar lie on the Syrian pilgrim route.3 As has been 
seen, al-Muqaddasi mentions several routes converging 
at Taima’ from all directions.4 Besides, a highwayman 
who raided a herd of camels in Egypt in the early 8th 
century, drove them to al-Yamamah via Taima’.5 


As is the case with Wadi al-Qura, some Muslim traditionists 
believe that Taima’ is situated outside Hijazi territory, 
because ‘Umar did not exile its Jews.6 Indeed, it is for that 
reason that some of them do not regard these two localities 
as part of Arabia at all.7 Ibn Sa‘d, on the other hand, 
considers it so much part of Arabia that he reports a state- 
ment in which «O, women of Taima’» means women of 
Arabia. In another passage he relates a statement to the 
effect that the land of Taima’ would be blessed by a prophet, 
meaning Prophet Muhammad, words which identify 


. Al-Sam‘ni, op. cit., p. 113. 

. Wafayat, vol. 2, p. 176. 

. Al-Sam‘Gni, op. cit., p. 113. 

. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 251. 

. Yaqut, Muyam, vol. 2, p. 365. 

. Al-Baladhuri, Futih, p. 39. 

. Aba Dawid, Sunan, vol. 4, p. 247. 
- Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., vol. 8, p. 9. 
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Taima’ with Arabia itself.1 


Al-Wagqidi attributes to Hizim b. Muhayyisah of the early 
seventh century A.D. a statement that betrays the prosperity 
of Taima’ at that time. Hizim says that the spring of Taima’ 
gushes from a mountain and that it has never encountered 
any obstacle on its way.? 


Taima’ has been recently fully integrated with the Arabian 
territories in its neighbourhood. 


I. Ibid., part I, vol. 4 p. §8, see supra, pp. 11-27. 
2. Al-Waqidi, Maghdzi, p. 713. 


‘USFAN 


In mapping the route which the Prophet followed when 
he emigrated from Mecca to Medina, Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
includes ‘Usfan in the list of places on that route. In the 
register of halts on the conventional route between Medina 
and Mecca, Ibn Khurradadhbeh locates ‘Usfan at twenty- 
four miles from Qudaid and thirty-three miles from Batn 
Marr in the direction of Mecca. He points out that there 
are wells in “Usfan.2 Al-Ya‘qabi assumes the same location, 
except that he changes Batn Marr to Marr al-Zahran in one 
passage,3but follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s form in another.4 
According to al-Ya‘qibi, “Usfan is a dependency of Mecca.s 
Ibn Rosteh accepts Ibn Khurradadbeh’s location as well 
as his calculation of the distance from Qudaid to ‘Usfan, 
but assesses that from ‘Usfan to Marr at thirty-four miles. 
Describing ‘Usfan, Ibn Rosteh states that it is a very large 
village, densely populated, fertile and supplied with water 
by wells and occasionally by ponds found between Arak 
and Umm Ghailin.6 


Qudamah follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh as regards the 
description, the location and the distance to and from 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

2. Ibid., p. 131. 3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 313. 
4. Ibid., p. 141. 5. Ibid., p. 316. 

6. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 178. 
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‘Usfan, with the sole exception of that from ‘Usfan to Batn 
Marr which he calculates as sixteen miles.t Al-Mas‘tdi 
mentions al-Had’ah at seven miles distance from ‘Usfan,2 
and Kudaid, situated between ‘Usfan and Qudaid,3 Al- 
Hamdiani describes ‘Usfin as a dependency of Mecca, 
inhabited by Khuza‘ah and Quraish.4 As to the conventional 
route, al-Hamdani locates ‘Usfan at an equal distance of 
twenty-three miles from Qudaid and from Marr al-Zahran 
in the direction of Mecca, giving ‘Usfan’s degree of latitude 
as 21° .40’. 5 In another passage. he places al-Ghamim 
between ‘Usfan and Marr.® All that al-Muqaddasi has to 
say about ‘Usfan is that it is equidistant from both Batn 
Marr, and Khulais and Amaj in the direction of Medina 
at one day’s journey from each.7 


‘Arram states that before ‘Usfan to the left there stands 
Mt. al-Sharah from where a pass leads to ‘Usfan itself.8 
‘Arram relates that ‘Usfan lies on the road and has a minbar, 
palm groves and numerous farms. Its inhabitants derive 
solely from Khuza‘ah. After “Usfan the traveller reaches 
the sea and loses sight of the mountains and villages.9 
Al-Istakhri says that the valley of Sitarah is situated between 
Batn Marr and ‘Usfan on the left hand side of those who 
travel from Medina to Mecca.!° Unlike his usual practice 
Ibn Haugal does not borrow al-Istakhri’s statement this 


1. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 

2. Al-Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, p. 246. 

3. Ibid., p. 264. 4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 120. 
5. Ibid., p. 185. 6. Ibid., p. 187. 

7. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., p. 106. 

8. ‘Arram, op. cit.) p. 413. g. Ibid., p. 415. 


10, Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 
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time, but Yaqit attributes it to Abii Zaid.t Al-Idrisi places 
‘Usfan at thirty-three miles from Batn Marr and twenty- 
four miles to Qudaid in the direction of Medina. Of ‘Usfan 
al-Idrisi says that it is ten miles distant from the sea and 
has wells of fresh water. According to him, it is populated 
by Juhainah, a statement that cannot be traced to any of 
his predecessors,2 and which is untrue. 


Al-Bakri relies on the Hadith when saying that ‘Usfan lies 
on the route of the Prophet’s migration,3 and that al-Had’ah 
is between Mecca and ‘Usfan.4 He places Kudaid (al-Bakri 
vocalizes it Kadid which is also acceptable) between Amaj 
and ‘Usfan, adding that it Possesses a running spring flanked 
by many palm trees belonging to the Meccan Ibn Muhriz.5 
Al-Bakri also locates al-Raji‘, a Hudhaili watering place, 
between Mecca and ‘Usfan.6 He borrows Arram’s entire 
Statement about ‘Usfan attributing it to al-Sakini, but 
changes Mt. al-Sharah to al-Shara’.7 In another Passage, 
al-Bakri describes ‘Usfan as a principal village with a number 
of wells and cisterns.8 According to him, ‘Usfan has a 
minbar and is administered from al-Fur‘ which is a depend- 
ency of Medina.9 He quotes al-Asma‘i as saying that Ghuran 
of which he claims first-hand knowledge is a valley in the 
region of ‘Usfan, owned by Hudhail, whereas Ibn Ishaq 
says that it is a Lihyani village stretching to Sayah. Lihyan 


eee 


1. Yaqtit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2; p. 27. 

2. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 37. 

3. Al-Bakri, Mujam, p. 1161. 

4. Ibid., p, 1347. 5. Ibid., p. 1119. 
6. Ibid., p. 641. bp eu 7. Ibid., p. 787. 
8 


. Ibid., p. 943. 9. Ibid., p. 1021. 
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and Hudhail are, however, related tribes.1 


Al-Bakri states, in one passage, that the borders of Tihamah 
converge with that of the Hijaz at al-Fur‘,2 which situates 
‘Usfan and Qudaid within Tihimah. Nevertheless, he 
places Mt. Jumdan, which he locates between Qudaid and 
‘Usfan, in the Hijaz when trying to point out the error of 
a leading muhaddith who corrupts it to Jundan.3 However, 
in the entry on Jumdan, al-Bakri himself records a poem 
in which Jumdan is a corrupted form of Jumran because 
the poet was a native of Najd expressing his longing for 
his native encampment which cannot but be Jumran.4 In 
connection with ‘Usfan, al-Bakri quotes two hadiths, one 
mentioneing ‘Usfan among the places within the radius 
of the jurisdiction of Mecca, and the other relating that 
the Prophet quickened his pace when passing through 
a colony of lepers near “Usfan.5 As to the distance of ‘Usfan, 
al-Bakri calculates them at six miles from Kudaid, eight 
miles from Kura‘ al-Ghamim and twenty-three miles from 
Khulais. There is the public well and the mosque of al- 
‘Adani at a mile’s distance before al-Ghamim. Adjoining 
that well there is a place called Masdiis, at which he says 
there are other wells belonging to some descendants of Abi 
Lahab.6 According to him, ‘Usfan is inhabited by the 
Khuza‘ah tribe.7 


Yaqit relates that al-Rashid had a palace built near “Usfan.® 
He relies on Aba al-Ash‘ath, a transmitter of ‘Arrim’s 


1. Ibid., p. 993. 2. Ibid., p. 13. 
3. Ibid., p. 3. 4. Ibid., p. 391. 
5. Ibid., p. 943. 6. Ibid., p. 957. 


7. Ibid., p. 943. 8. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol..4, p. 371. 
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work when borrowing the latter’s description of al-Sharah,t 
He also quotes al-Sukkari when locating ‘Usfan at two days’ 
journey from Mecca and three days’ journey from al-Juhfah.2 
In his quest for the derivation of the name ‘Usfan, Yagit 
refers to a source he does not define assuming that it was 
called so because of the difficulties the rainwater  j.uJ 
(misread as J.!| — night) encounters in emerging from 
this place.3 Al-Bakri attributes this statement to Kuthayyir.4 


Al-Samhidi, quoting from al-Asadi, speaks of wells, 


cisterns and a spring called al-‘Aula’ in connection with 
this locality.s Al-Azhari states that ‘Usfan is a watering place 
on the route between Mecca and al-Juhfah.6 Al-Zamakhshari 
says that al-Had’ah is found at seven miles from ‘Usfan in 
the direction of Mecca.7 He locates Kudaid between Qudaid 
and ‘Usfan. About the latter, al-Zamakhshari States, in one 
passage, that it is a «place»,8 but describes it, in another, 
as wells in the valley of Faidah when he enumerates the 
watering places between Mecca and Yanbu‘9 ‘Iyad places 
Kadid (Kudaid) between Qudaid and ‘Usfin at a distance 
of forty-two miles from Mecca.!0 He also situates Kura‘ 
al-Ghamim at eight miles from ‘Usfan in the direction of 
Mecca.11 Waki‘ states that ‘Usfan used to be a dependency 


. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 270. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 673. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 673. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu,jam, p. 1257. 

. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1266. 

. Al-Azhari, Tahdhib, vol. 2; p. 107. 
- Al-Zamakhshari, Jibal, p. 76. 

. Ibid., p. 114. 

9. Ibid., p. 169. 

10. ‘lyad, Masharig, vol. 1, Pp. 306. 
11. Ibid., Vol. 1, p, 305, 
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of Medina, but belonged to Mecca in his time.! It posses- 
ses many wells and a spring attributed to the descendants 
of Ja‘far b. Sulaiman. This spring has a cistern and is 
located at one mile south of ‘Usfan. Other distances from | 
‘Usfan are two and a half miles to the pond of al-Ashtat, 
seven to the mosque of al-‘Arabi (al-‘Adani), eight to Kura‘ 
al-Ghamim, ten to the well of the Beduin, twelve to the 
valley of al-Kura‘, nineteen to the Janabidh of Ibn Saifi, 
seventeen to the well of al-Qurashi, eighteen to the well 
of Ibn Dubai‘, and twenty-three to Qudaid in the north 
and Batn Marr in the south.? 


‘Usfan is a well-known locality in the Northern Hijaz. 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol 40. 
2. Ibid., fol. §2. 


WADDAN 


All al-Mas‘idi has to say about Waddan is that it is eight 
miles distant from al-Abwa’.1 Al-Istakhri assesses this at 
six miles and also points out that it lies at one day’s journey 
from al-Juhfah. He claims that during his stay there, in the 
early tenth century, the Ja‘fari chief used to reside «there» 
(it can be either al-Abwa’ or Waddan). He describes the 
Ja‘afir as a powerful tribe with extensive properties in al- 
Fur‘ and al-Sa’irah, but laments the feud that existed between 
them and their cousins and neighbours, the Hasanis, a feud 
that led to the domination of the new-comer tribe Harb 
over the whole region. However, he is in no doubt that 
Waddan is east of al-Abwa’, which is contrary to fact.2 
Nevertheless, Ibn Hauqal borrows the whole statement 
except for not referring to his stay there and pointing out 
al-Abwa’ as the actual residence of the Ja‘fari chief.3 Yaqit 
records al-Istakhri’s statement literally but attributes it to 
Abi Zaid.4 


Al-Hamdani includes Waddan in his list of the Hijazi 
settlements, in one passage.5 but describes it as Juhaini 


. Al-Mas‘adi, Tanbih, p. 235. 

- Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25. 

. Ibn Haugal, op. cit., p. 34. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 810. 
. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 181. 
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territory, in another.t The Hijazi poet, al-‘Ajlani, whose 
work he has recorded, locates Waddan between al-Abwa’ 
to the south east and al-Jar to the north.2 Al-Bakri describes 
Waddan, together with Sayah, as the south-western limit 
of the Hijaz,3 and follows al-Hamdani in regarding it as 
Juhaini territory.4 In defining Waddan, al-Bakri says that 
it is a principal villages In another passage, he quotes 
al-Sakini in stating that the waters of the valley of Arah 
flow into al-Abwa’ then into Waddan and finally into 
al-Turaifah before flowing into the sea.6 There is no need 
to stress that this statement is ‘Arram’s, as al-Sakini is one 
of his reporters. But al-Bakri does not refer to his source 
when he states that Waddan lies west of Hirsha at two miles’ 
distance from it and below it.7 This statement is also 
‘Arram’s and is to be found literally in his work.8 In another 
entry, al-Bakri claims that Waddan is five miles distant from 
Hirsha and adds that some travellers incline to avoid al- 
Abwa’ on their way from al-Suqya to al-Juhfah, preferring 
the route leading through Waddan which is eight miles 
distance from al-Abwa’.9 His source seems to be al-Asadi 
who adds that Waddain has rich springs and cisterns, and 
that there are post signs erected by al-Mutawakkil.1°Al-Asadi’s 
source is Waki‘ who adds on the authority of Ibn al-Sabbah, 


. Ibid., p. 171. 2. Ibid., p. 218. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. II. ; 

. Ibid., p. 38. 

. Ibid., p. 1374. 

. Ibid., p. 1052. 

. Ibid., p. 1351. 

. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 411. 

g. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 954. 

10. Samhidi, Wafa’ p. 1017, 
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who is both a native of that area and a reliable source, that 
Waddan used to be a dependency of Medina with a minbar, 
but lay in ruins in his time.t However, as the above- 
mentioned statements of al-Istakhri and Ibn Haugal indicate, 
it flourished again soon after Waki‘. 


Al-Maqdisi calculates the distance between Waddan and 
al-Abwa’ as six miles.2 Al-Zamakhshari describes Waddin 
as borderland of the Hijaz3 and, in another passage, adds 
that it has palm trees and flowing springs.4 Nasr locates 
Waddan between Hirsha and al-Abwa’.s Ibn Hazm remarks 
that Waddan is the dwelling place of the descendants of Ibn 
Muti‘, the leader of the late seventh century rising of Medina 
against the Umayyads.6 


Al-Idrisi borrows Ibn Hauqal’s statement with some altera- 
tions, as Waddan is corrupted to Aradan. One error, however, 
he corrects. Both al-Istakhri and Ibn Haugal assert that 
the land of B. Ja‘far, Waddan, lies to the east of the Hasani 
land in Yanbu‘. Al-Idrisi states that Waddan is south of 
the Hasani land, which is accurate,7 but, in another MS., 
Waddan is located east of the Hasani Jand.8 . 


The ancient Waddan lay near a village known as Mastirah 
in that region. 


- Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 4o. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol: 4, p. 182. 
. Al-Zamakhshari, Jibdl, p. 154. 

. Ibid., p. 166. 

- Nasr, op. cit., fol. 151. 

. Ibn Hazm, Famaharah, p. 149. 

. Al-Isrisi, op.cit., MS. 2222, fol. 88. 
» MS. 2221, fol. 133. 
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WADI AL-QURA 


Wadi al-Qura is, in fact, a region of major importance. Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh enumerates it among the dependencies of 
Medina,: implying that it is the point at which the Egyptian 
and the Syrian pilgrim caravans bound to Medina converge. 
He locates Wadi al-Qura north of al-Ruhaibah (al-Ruhbah) 
and south of al-Hijr, on the Syrian route and al-Baida’ on 
the Egyptian route.2 Qudamah states the same in both 
passages in which he refers to Wadi al-Qura 3 and so does 
Ibn Roseh who differs from them only in calling the halt 
south of Wadi al-Qura al-Ruhbah instead of al-Ruhaibah.4 
Ibn al-Faqgih proffers the additional information that the 
Red Sea borders Wadi al-Quras which he describes as a 
northern dependency of Medina.6 Lughdah locates Wadi 
al-Qura north of al-Sugqya and south of al-‘Awali (— al-‘Ula). 
He says that its palm groves belong to ‘Udhrah, Baliyy, 
Sa‘d Allah and Juhainah, but all the inhabitants take part 
in the exploitation of its gold, silver and copper mines. He 
mentions its market, al-Sa‘id, and the two famous springs, 
Ghalib and Zayyan.7 Waki‘ quotes Ibn al-Sabbah to the 


. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 
. Ibid., p. 150. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., pp. 190, 191, 248. 
Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., pp. 1775 183. 
Ibn al-Faqih, op. cit., p. 7. 

. Ibid., p. 26. 

s Lughdah, Op. cit., Pp. 397-399. 
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effect that Wadi al-Qura is a dependency of Medina. Its 
inhabitants are of heterogeneous origin.! He locates it south 
of al-Hijr and north of al-Suqya on the Syrian pilgrim route.2 


Al-Mas‘idi claims that the distance between Medina and 
Wadi al-Qura equals seven days’ journey.3 This claim is 
contradicted by al-Hamdani who states that it is five days’ 
journey by the conventional route and takes only four days 
through Hisn B. ‘Uthman in Najd.4 Al-Hamdani is, 
however, inconsistent with regard to the inhabitants of Wadi 
al-Qura as he states, in one passage, that it lies within the 
territories of ‘“Udhrah,s but counts it, in another place, among 
the territories of Sulaim and inhabited by them alone or 
together with some nomadic Ansir, who may choose to 
leave Sulaim for a while for the grazing lands of Tayy. As 
to the distance between Wadi al-Qura and Taima’, 
al-Hamdani assesses it at full three days’ journey.6 


According to al-Istakhri, Wadi al-Qura represents the 
northern limit of the Hijaz south of the Syrian desert,7 a 
statement which is literally repeated by Ibn Hauqal.? In 
describing Wadi al-Qura, al-Istakhri says that, after Mecca 
and Medina among the Hijazi towns, it is second only to 
al-Yamamah in size and production.9 Ibn Hauqal’s des- 
cription is a literal repetition of these words.t0 Al-Istakhri 


- Waki‘, Mandazil, dol. 39. 2. Ibid., fol. 114. ° 
- Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 265. 

- Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 130. 

- Ibid., p. 180. 6. Ibid., p. 131. 
Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 21. 

- Ibn Hauaal, op. cit. p. 21. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., Pp. 23. 

10. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., p. 31. 
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states that Wadi al-Qura is one day’s journey from al-Hijr.! 
This statement is borrowed by Ibn Haugal? whom Abi 
al-Fida’ strongly and unjustifiably condemns on the ground 
that the distance is five days’ journey.3 Abi al-Fida’ is no 
doubt mistaken, as the journey takes no more than one day. 
Ibn Haugal says that the land of the Tayy is parallel to 
Wadi al-Qura,4 a statement which could be traced in al- 
Istakhri’s Masalik.s 


Al-Mugaddasi says that Wadi al-Qura is «the mart of both 
Syria and Iraq».6 According to al-Mugqaddasi «the province 
of Qurh is also called Wadi al-Qura». He then describes its 
town as: 


«the largest in al-Hijaz at the present day ( = 375 A.H. 
985 A.D.) after Makkah, as well as the most flourishing 
and populous, and the most abounding with merchants, 
commerce and riches. It is commanded by an impregnable 
fortress, at the angle of which a castle rises. Villages 
encircle it on all sides and palm trees skirt it about; 
and, besides, it is possessed of very cheap dates and 
excellent bread and copious springs of water, pretty 
houses and busy markets. The town is surrounded by 
a ditch and has three gates covered with iron plates. 
The mosque is in the midst of the main streets of the 
town; there is a bone in the mibhrab of this mosque 


. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 24. 

. Ibn Haugal, op. cit., p. 32. 

. Abii al-Fida’, Taquwim, p. 89. 

. Ibn Haugal, op. cit., p. 34. 

. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., p. 25. 

. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 97, the English translation, p. 148. 
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said to be the bone which spoke to the Prophet saying, 
‘Do not eat me, I am poisoned’. In fine it is a Syrian, 
an Egyptian, an Iragian and a Hijazite town all in one, 
but the water is unwholesome and its dates of middling 
quality.»t 


Al-Mugaddasi notices here, as he does in al-Juhfah,2 that 
the public bath is outside the town. He points out that the 
inhabitants of Qurh (alias Wadi al-Qura) are mainly Jews.3 
He lists al-Hijr, Bada Ya‘qiib, Dabbah and Nabk as the 
towns of that region,4 adding al-‘Aunid as its port.s 


According to al-Mugaddasi, the distance between Wadi 
al-Qura and Medina equals six days’ journey, but only 
four days’ journey to Taima’ on the Syrian route. He also 
assesses the distance between Wadi al-Qura and al-Manhab 
near Faid at five days’ journey. According to him, the route 
between Wadi al-Qura and Basra leads through the Arab 
steppe indicating, in another place, that it is that of al- 
Manhab.? Al-Mugaddasi’s Egyptian route does not Pass 
through Wadi al-Qura as he implies that it leads from al- 
Suqya to Bada Ya‘qib, though he locates Wadi al-Qura 
on the Egyptian route in another passage. Nevertheless, 
he makes it clear that that route, in his time, followed the 
coast.8 


Al-Bakri in his Mu‘jam refers to ‘Arram when stating that 


1. Ibid., p. 84, the English translation, pp. 133-134. 
2. Ibid., p. 312. 3. Ibid., p. 84. 
4. Ibid., p. 53. 5. Ibid., p, 84. 


6. Ibid., p. 107. 7. Ibid., pp. 250-252, 
8. Ibid., pp. 107, 110, 112. 
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Wadi al-Qura is one of the large dependencies of Medina 
and that it has, in turn, dependencies of its own,! a statement 
untraceable in ‘Arram’s work. He. quotes Ibn al-Kalbi 
when relating the historical changes in the population of 
Wadi al-Qura which consisted, at first, mainly of Jews who 
came after Thamid and cultivated the land, discovered its 
springs and planted palm trees. Then came some branches 
of Quda‘ah one of which, ‘Udhrah, concluded an alliance 
with the Jews engaging to protect the latter in return for 
an annual levy with the ultimate result that all other branches 
were driven out. The ‘Udrah proved very effective in 
combating not only the Arab tribes but even Al-Nu‘man, 
the Ghassani king, who tried to conquer Wadi al-Qura and 
was driven back. With the emergence of Islam, the ‘Udhrah 
tribe and some of the Jewish families there flocked to the 
Prophet and were treated with generosity.? Al-Bakri mentions 
that Qurh is the capital of Wadi al-Qura.3 He cites no 
source, but Yagit qoutes al-Suddi to the effect that Qurh 
is the capital and market of Wadi al-Qura4 Al-Bakri relies 
on Ibn Habib for the information that Suqy4 al-Jazl is a 
village in Wadi al-Qura;s Yaqit quotes both Ibn Habib® 
and Ibn al-Sikkit?7 to that effect. Al-Bakri also counts 
al-Muraisi‘ among the villages of Wadi al-Qura. 


In his Masalik, al Bakri states that the ancient name of 
Wadi al-Qura is Wajj.8 He counts it, together with the land 
of al-Hijr, among the Arab lands south of Ailah adding 


. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 10. 2. Ibid., p. 44. 

. Ibid., p. 246. 4. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 54- 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 743- 

. Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 702. 

. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 104. 8. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 22. 
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that it was the land of Thamid.1 Nevertheless, al-Bakri, 
in another place, locates Wadi al-Qura and al-Hijr between 
the Hijaz and Syria.2 He regards al-Haura’ as the port of 
Wadi al-Qura.3  Healso identifies Qurh with Wadi al- 
Qura.4 


The author of Hudad al-‘ Alam places Wadi al-Qura in the 
desert and describes it as a very prosperous borough.s Al- 
Idrisi mentions Wadi al-Qura among the dependencies of 
Medinaé and also among the halts on the overland route 
between Ailah and Medina where he locates it south of al-Bai- 
da’. and north of al-Ruhaibah (al-Ruhbah).7 As to the Syrian 
route, al-Idrisi mentions only al-Majz (al-Hijr) which he 
says is an impregnable fortress among mountains in the 
land of Thamid. He locates it between al-Hanifiyyah (al- 
Junainah) in the north, and a small town on a small river in 
the south.8 This small town seems to be Wadi al-Qura as 
he locates it north of al-Ruhbah, He also lists Wadi al-Qura 
among the famous places in the fifth part of the third 
climate.9 Ibn al-Kalbi regards Wadi al-Qura as one of six 
provincial capitals of Arabia in which(Arabian)music developed 
and which he also calls the market places of Arabia.1° 


YAqit attributes to al-Sakini the statement that the distance 
between Wadi al-Qura and Taima’ is four days’ journey.11 


1. Ibid., fol. 22. 2. Ibid., fol. 9. 
3. Ibid., fol. 22. . 4. Ibid., fol. 12. 
5. Hudid al-‘ Alam, p. 148. 

6. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 

7. Ibid., fol. 88. 8. Ibid., fol. 96. 
9. Ibid., fol. 89. 


10. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, vol. 3, p. 167. 
Il. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4; p. 76. 
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He also quotes Ibn al-Kalbi when relating that Wadi al-Qura 
was a very fertile valley covered with villages from end to 
end, adding that it lay in ruins in his time with its water 
resources wasted, and that there was nobody to exploit 
them. Al-Sakini is quoted as saying that Mu‘awiyah re- 
discovered eighty springs there.! Al-Hajari regards al-‘Urudah 
as half way between Taima’ and Wadi al-Qura.? Yaqit 
calls it al-‘Uradah and locates it between al-“Ula (in Wadi 
al-Qura) and Taima’.3 According to Ibn al-Sikkit Taima’ 
is opposite Wadi al-Qura.4 Nasr holds it to be at Wadi 
al-Qura.5 Al-Birini, locating it in the second climate, 
assesses the longitude of Wadi al-Qura as 50° and its latitude 
at 26° .6 Al-Maqdisi regards Wadi al-Qura as one of the Hijazi 
rural towns.7 Al-Bakri claims that there is a Hijaz for 
Wadi al-Qura and Taima’.® 


Al-Sam‘ani claims that Wadi al-Qura is an ancient town 
in the Hijaz towards Syria. He quotes Ibn Hibban as saying. 
that Wadi al-Qura is Syrian territory. He also quotes Sa‘id 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz when regarding Wadi al-Qura as the extreme 
northern limit of Arabia.9 Al-Maqdisi states that Qurh is 
Wadi al-Qura,t© but Nasr says that it is the market of Wadi 


. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 82. 

. Al-Hajari, Nawddir, part 1, fol. 133. 
. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 638. 

Ibn al-Sikkit, Diwan ‘Urwah, p. 62. 
. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 35. 

Al-Birtini, Qaniin, vol. 2, p. 551. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 70. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu3am, p. 914. 

. Al-Sam‘Gni, op. cit., p. $76. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 36. 
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al-Qura.t Nasr also places al-Hijr between Wadi al-Qura 
and Syria,? adding that Wadi al-Qura lies between Medina 
and Syria too.3 


Muslim traditionists remained, for a long time, uncertain 
as regards the nature of Wadi al-Qura and its relationship 
with the Hijaz. Some of them were of the opinion that 
‘Umar did not regard Wadi al-Qura Hijazi territory, because 
its Jews, unlike those of Khaibar and Najrin, had not been 
deported.4 Malik even thought that neither Wadi al-Qura 
nor Taima’ were in Arabia as ‘Umar had desisted from 
deporting the local Jews.5 It should, however, be borne 
in mind that he did so for political, not for religious reasons, 
as he left those Jews who were not strong enough in their 
own right quite undisturbed. Those who remained in Wadi 
al-Qura were dependent on the Arab tribes who were too 
strongly committed to Islam, and too busy outsides Arabia, to 
encourage their clients to cause any trouble there. Never- 
theless, Wadi al-Qura was regarded by many as situated 
outside the Arab territory.¢ 


Wadi al-Qura is still known as a prosperous region in the 
Northern Hijaz, though it is called al-Ula. 


- Nasr, op. cit., fol. 122. 

. Ibid., fol. 51. 

. Ibid., fol. 123. 

. Al-Baladhuri, Futih, p. 39. 

. Aba Dawid, al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 247. 
. Supra, pp. 190-219. 
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AL-WA HIDAH 


The only three Arab geographers of the period under con- 
sideration to mention al-Wahidah are Ibn Khurradadhbeh,' 
Ibn Rosteh.2 and al-Idrisi,3 who state that it is a dependency 
of Medina. However, the poet Ibn Harmah, a native of 
that area, trying to trace his love, speaks of al-Wahidah 
and al-Ghamr.4 Nasr describes it as a place in the Hijaz 
without reference to its status.5 Confusion is to be avoided 
with al-Wahid which is referred to by al-Bakri in his 
Mu‘jam.6 


Al-Marzigqi, apparently relying on al-Asma‘i, says that a 
few years before Islam there was, at the fair of ‘Ukaz, an 
exceptionally large gathering of Arabs who had come to 
barter their camels, cattle and money for goods from Egypt, 


‘Syria and Iraq. It happened on that occasion that Ma‘mar, 


of B. ‘Udrah, took good care of ‘Amr, of Sulaim, who told 
his two sons that he had never seen such kindness and 
asked their permission to recompense him. Having obtained 
it, he asked for paper and a notary to whom he dictated 
this very detailed document: 


«This is what was presented by ‘Amr b. al-Sharid 
al-Sulami to Ma‘mar b. al-Harith b. al-Khaibari b. 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177- 
3. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 36. 4. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 908. 
5. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 151. 6. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1372. 
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Zubyan b. Hinn b. Hizim al-Udhri, namely his pro- 
perty at al-Wahidah which is one of the makhalif 
(dependencies) of Yathrib, with its abandoned habit- 
ations, its living quarters, ruins, pens, gtazings, terraced 
fields, ravines, hillock grazing lands, highgrowing 
plants (gaswar), ‘ajram and basham with both first and 
last products thereof, figs, shi hf, and arak, ujzah and 
uncultivated lands, hillocks, small lavafields, its donkeys 
and all things animate and inanimate, all things wet 
by rain or growing on land, belong to Ma‘mar to the 
exclusion of ‘Amr, given from the bottom of his heart 
with no disability to his enjoyment and without hint 
as to the source of ownership, totally detached from any 
claim arising from ineradicable friendship which time : 
will not efface, ever renewed, till the end of time and the 
extinguishing of the stars while day and night succeed 
one another and the mountains and great hills stand. 
This was inscribed 35 years after the year of the elephant.» 


Then he sent the deed, together with some Yemenite presents 
to Ma‘mar. Al-Asma‘i Says that the descendants of Ma‘mar 
remained in possession of this property up to his own time.1 


ee | 


1. Al-Marziqi, al-Azmingh wal-Amkinah, vol, 2, Pp. 169, 

shih :a kind of wormwood (Musil, Northern Negd, 
Pp. 362). 

basham and arak: a shrub of which tooth-sticks are made 
(A.A.Bevan, al-Naka‘id, vol, 3 PP. 276, 289 
Glossary), 

‘ajram : a shrub with long, stiff branches and solid needle 
shaped leaves, (Musil, Arabia Deserta, p. 121). 

ujzah: obscure. It may be a misreading of Ukhdhah: 

pond, 


AL-WAFH 


Al-Wjah, an important town on the Red Sea, has received 
very little attention from the Arab geographers. Al-Ya‘qibi 
locates it on the coastal pilgrim route from Ailah to Mecca 
without proffering any information about its nature. He 
merely describes it as the first way-station after Zubah 
(Puba) to the north on the route from Madyan to Mecca. 
He places Munkhis to the immediate south.t 


Qudamah, apparently following al-Ya‘qibi, locates it on 
the same route, but instead of listing it just after Zubah, 
places ‘Aunid between it and Zubah (Duba).? 


Al-Muqaddasi twice mentions that al-Rubbah is the halt 
to the north of Munkhis.3 It is more likely that al-Ruhbah 
here is a corruption of al-Wajh. Waki‘ also seems to misread 
al-Wajh as al-Rajjah. According to him, it is situated south 
of al-‘Aunid and north of Munkhis.4 


The name al-Wajh might have been a later developmeut 
of Wajj by which the area of Wadi al-Qura was 
once known.5 


1. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, p. 341. 

2. Quddmah, op. cit., p. I9gI. 

3. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. IIO, I12. 
4. Wakis, Mandzil, fol. 114. 

5. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 22. 


YANBU‘ 


‘Arram, who begins his work on Tihimah with Mt. Radwa, 
locates both Radw4 and Yanbu‘ in the extreme north of 
Tihamah. According to him, Yanbu‘ is «situated to the 
right of Radwa for those descending from Medina to the 
sea at a distance of one night’s journey from Radwa». The 
italicised words, when omitted, make the definition rather 
less hazy. ‘Arram describes Yanbu‘ as a large and gorgeous 
«willage» with a minbar; it has rich springs of fresh water; 
its population consists of Ansar, Juhainah and Laith; its 
valley, Yalyal, empties into Ghaiqah. According to him, 
the waters of al-Safra’ abut upon Yanbu‘. As regards Mt. 
Radwa, ‘Arram locates it one day’s journey from Yanbu‘; 
two days from the sea and seven days from Medina; to the 
right of the Medina route and to the left of the Buraira’ 
route in the direction of Mecca. Opposite to Radwa from 
which it is separated by the Mu‘rigah route, lies Mt. ‘Azwar 
at a distance of about a race course. The waters of these two 
mountains abut upon Ghaigah whose valley empties into 
the sea. He estimates the distance between Mts. Radwa and 
‘Azwar, and the two Mts. of Thafil at two days journey, 
on one occasion, and seven days on another.! 


These are the statements in which ‘Arram is alleged to have 


1. ‘Arraém, op. cit., pp. 397-398. 
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spoken of Mts. Radwa and ‘Azwar, and the region of Yanbu‘. 
So hopelessly erroneous are most of these statements that 
the situation need not be aggravated by allowing for a mis- 
understanding on Yalyal by al-Bakri and the editor of 
‘Arram. According to ‘Arrém, 


«the valley of Yalyal empties into the sea ‘there’ through 
the left bank of Ghaigah in the direction of Medina 
to the right of travellers from Medina to Mecca. And 
to the left of travellers from Syria to Mecca... » 


ce Sell hb & S_ poll 4ae 3 ge re pel d wes he Sala9 y 
Cee Ke ST PLE ye devel gly yey Aull op Se MI dewalt 


According to al-Bakri1 and the editor, it reads: 


cand the valley of Yalyal empties into the sea. ““And” to 
the left bank of Ghaigah in the direction of Medina... 
lie two Mts. of Thafil» 


This misreading is not the responsibility of ‘Arram’s scribes, 
who are to blame for a_ sufficiency of other errors. The 
point here is the alteration of ,' thamma-there-to  ¢ 
thumma - and -. Consequently, al-Bakri voices his only 
criticism of ‘Arram in the person of his transmitter, al- 
Sakini, for misdirecting the waters of Yalyal to the sea, 


without letting them first abut upon Ghaiqah. 


There are, however, the numerous and gross mistakes of 
‘Arram’s scribes which go back to before the eleventh 

century in which the MSS were apparently laden with 
what their copyists and readers think to be corrections. 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 356. 
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There is good reason to assume that these mis-statements 
are due to a misplacement of some folios. How else could 
‘Arram, a native of the region and an acknowledged authority 
on its geography, have misplaced many famous localities 
such as al-Safra’, Kulayyah, al-Juhfah, Khulais, the Bustan 
of Ibn ‘Amir and Mts. Radwa and ‘Azwar and the two 
Thafils. As regards localities placed by ‘Arram in the region 
of Yanbu‘, it is necessary to point out his mistakes and 
rectify some of them. : 


the most lasting of these mistakes is the assumption that 
‘Azwar lies at about a race course from Radwa which is no 
doubt a result of the misplacement of folios in an early MS., 
as ‘Azwar should be situated far to the south near al-Abwa’. 
Indeed, it is ‘Azwar but not Radwa, which lies to the right 
of the Medina-Mecca route. Al-Buraira’ is situated between 
al-Abwa’ and Waddan (near Mastirah) and cannot be 
connected with Radwa. However, Radwa cannot separate 
the Buraira’ route (the coastal route from al-Juhfah to Badr) 
from the Medina-Mecca route as Radwa lies too far from the 
Medina-Mecca route to be situated there. Though this 
erroneous location of ‘Azwar has been unquestioningly 
accepted by al-Bakri, Nasr and Yaqit, all three register other 
references, mainly in verse, which indicate the right location.1 
Al-Hamdani, whose list of the dependencies of Mecca 
does not contain localities in the north beyond the region 
of al-Juhfah, regards ‘Azwar as one of these dependencies,2 
Al-Zamakhshari, who is the most reliable source for the 
location of places between Yanbu‘ and Mecca, seems to 


1. See al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, Pp. 656, 1233, 1280; Nasr, op. cit., fol. 75-76, 
114; Yaqit, Mujam, vol. 2, Pp. 669, 727. 
2. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, Pp. 177. 
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have located ‘Azwar accurately. It is almost certain that he 
locates it between Mt. al-Tawa4l in the north and Dhirwah 
in the south. Both localities are situated in the region of al- 
Abw3’ and al-Juhfah.t The Hijazi poets such as Kuthayyir, 
al-Ahwas, al-Muzarrid and Ibn Harmah also place it near 
al-Juhfah. ‘Azwar has never been mentioned in any early 
Arabic poem in one breath with Radwa to suggest their 
proximity. It is ‘Abathir which is connected with Radwa. 


Another mistake is the statement that the Mu‘riqah route 
separates Radwa from ‘Azwar both of which are lofty 
mountains. ‘Arram describes the Mu‘riqah route as a short 
cut to Mecca, Medina and Syria. This route was used by 
the ancient Quraishi caravans between Mecca and Syria 
via Radwa, al-‘Is, Dhul-Marwah and Ailah. The Medina- 
Syria route used to pass through Dhi Khushub and Dhul- 
Marwah. The Mu‘riqah route cannot represent a short-cut 
from Medina to Mecca or Syria via Radwa and al-‘Is. This 
statement is likely to be a mixture of two statemetns, one 
on the Mu‘rigah route and the other on the pass of Hirsha. 
The Mu‘riqah route separates Radwa not from ‘Azwar, 
but from ‘Irdah i++ which lies close to it. Since the 
Mu‘rigah route does not represent a short cut for the 
Medinese, the description should be taken to refer to the 
Hirsha route which is used by these caravans in time of 
security and which is a short cut. 


A third erroneous statement is that the waters of Radwa 
and ‘Azwar abut upon Ghaiqah. In fact, the waters of Radwa 
and ‘Irdah abut upon the sea north of Yanbu‘, and thus 

north of Ghaigqah. The waters of ‘Azwar abut upon the sea 


1. Al-Zamakhshari, Fibdl, p. 164. 
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far from Ghaigah to the south near Waddan. 


A fourth mis-statement is that Radwa lies west of al-Safra’ 
whose waters abut upon Yanbu‘. Actually, Radwa lies 
north of al-Safra’ whose waters abut upon Ghaiqah. The 
altitude between Yanbu‘ and al-Safra? prevents the waters 
of al-Safra’ from abutting upon Yanbu‘. Equally wrong is 
the assumption that Yalyal is the valley of Yanbu‘, since it 
is, in fact, the valley of al-Safra’. 


A fifth error is the estimate of the distance from Radwa 
and ‘Azwar to the two Mts Thiafil at two days’ journey, 
in one passage, and seven days in another. This is clear evi- 
dence of the alteration to which ‘Arram’s work has been 
subjected. These estimates cannot be accepted except by 
applying the former to Radwa and the latter to “Azwar. This 
also applies to the claim that the distance from Radwa to 
Medina is seven days. 


There is also the assumption that the waters of the two 
Mts Thafil abut upon Ghaigah, which is untrue as they 
are situated too far in the south to send their waters to 
Ghaiqah or indeed anywhere north of Waddan. 


These mistakes and many others have penetrated into 
‘Arram’s work and been accepted by al-Bakri, Nasr and 
Yaqat. They are also preserved in the available MS. of this 
work. Except for the above-mentioned groundless criticism 
of al-Sakini by al-Bakri, none of these authors or any 
other author whom we know of has rectified or even pointed 
out ‘Arram’s mistakes. It is because ‘Arram is so important 
an author that it is necessary to list his errors. 
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Waki‘! and Ibn al-Kalbi,2 followed by Nasr,3 regard Yanbu‘ 
as a dependency of Medina. It does not figure as such in the 
lists of the «official» geographers, which is not surprising 
as they seem to speak only of what was listed in their arc- 
hives. Ibn al-Kalbi claims that Ruhat lies in the region of 
Yanbu‘ which is inadvertent, since it is obvious from his 
statement that Ruhat is inhabited by B. Hudhail whose 
lands have always been around Mecca. On another occasion, 
he places Ruhat in the valley of Nakhlah which is inhabited 
by B. Hudhail and situated north of Mecca. Ibn Duraid 
seems to been the source of al-Bakri‘s erroneous location 
of Yanbu‘ between Mecca and Medina.4 Ibn al-Sikkit 
describes Yanbu‘, whose mountain is Radwa, as the valley 
of ‘Ali which is true, since ‘Ali did a great deal to develop 
it, and some of his descendants have lived there for the 
last thirteen centuries. Ibn al-Sikkit, on the other hand, 
locates al-Haura’ opposite to Yanbu‘ whose port he claims 
it to be which is incorrect.5 Ibn al-Sabbah of the 9th century 
estimates the number of springs of Yanbu‘ at ninety-nine.® 
This rose by the 12th century to 170.7 Ibn Sa‘d,8 followed 
by al-Mas‘adi9 and al-Bakri,!© places al-‘Ushairah in the 
valley of Yanbu‘. Al-Mas‘idi also seems to rely on Ibn 
Sa‘d in estimating the distance between Medina and 


. Wakit, Mandzil, fol. 40. 

. Ibn al-Kalbi, Asnam, pp. 9-10, 57. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 154. 

. See Ibn Duraid, al-Famharah, vol. 1, p. 317; Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p.1402. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 474, 1310. 

. Ibid., p. 656. 

. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 1039. 

. Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., voi. 1, part 2, p. 4. 

» Al-Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, p. 236. 

o. Al-Bakri, Mu‘'jam, p. 154. 
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al-Ushairah at nine barids. In his Marij, al-Mas‘udi locates 
al-Ushairah in the bed of the valley of Yanbu‘ which is 
correct.! - 


Al-Hamdani is the only Arab geographer of that period to 
mention «Yanbu‘ al-Nukhail» in the lower reaches of Yanbu‘. 
Yanbu‘ al-Nukhail may be identical with al-Bakri’s Nujail2 
and Yaqit’s Nukhail which the latter describes as a spring 
near Medina.3 Both al-Bakri and Yaqit rely on one verse 
by Kuthayyir. It is, however, not identical with «Yanbu‘ 
al-Nakhl» since this term means the whole valley of Yanbu‘ 
and is of recent date. Unlike ‘Arram, al-Hamdani regards 
Yanbu‘ as part of the Hijaz, though one of his poets seems 
to regard it as the northern frontier of the Hijaz.4 


Al-Mugaddasis tegards Yanbu‘ as a town of Mecca and a 
dependency of Medina. He describes it as a large and 
splendid town, with an impregnable wall and a copious 
supply of water, more flourishing than Medina and with 
larger palm groves. Its citadel is well-built and its market 
brisk, the majority of its dealers coming from Medina. It has 
two gates with the mosque standing close to one of them. 
It is dominated by the descendants of al-Hasan - b. ‘Ali -. 
Ra’s al-‘Ain is twelve miles from Yanbu‘. Ra’s al ‘Ain lies 
at one day’s journey from Yanbu‘. The distance from both 
al-Jar and Badr to Yanbu‘ is two days‘ journey. Al- 
Mugaddasi does not regard Yanbu‘ as a halt on the Egyptian 
ee 
I. Al-Mas‘udi, Murij, vol. 4, Pp. 142, 
2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1300. 
3. Yaqut, Mutjam, vol. 4, p. 770. 
4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, Pp. 171, 181, 219. . 
5. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., pp. 69, 83, 98, IOI, 102, 107, II0, 
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coastal route for which he has al-‘Ushairah. Speaking of 
the specialities of Arabia, al-Muqaddasi mentions the henna 
and whetstone of Yanbu‘, and the gold mines between 
Yanbu‘ and al-Marwah. He is not appreciative of the water 
of Yanbu‘ which he describes as notoriously bad. Al- 
Mugaddasi refers to the quarrels between the Sunnis and 
Shi‘is of Yanbu‘. 


In locating al-‘Ushairah between Yanbu‘ and the sea, 
al-Mugaddasi is less inaccurate than al-Istakhri who locates 
it between Yanbu‘ and al-Marwah. In fact, al-‘Ushairah 
lies in the lower reaches of Yanbu‘, near the spring of al- 
Barakah.t Al-Istakhri2 and Ibn Hauqal3 describe Yanbu‘ 
as a citadel with palm groves, water and farms. They 
mention that the inalienable properties of ‘Ali are controlled 
by his descendants. They situate Mt. Radwa near Yanbu‘ 
from which whetstone is carried «to all regions». This 
remark, coupled with that of al-Bakri about whetstone being 
carried from Khaibar, seems to have driven al-Idrisi to the 
erroneous location of Khaibar near Radwa. Al-Idrisi also 
changes Ibn Hauqal’s statement on having seen Radwa 
from Yanbu‘ looking like a green meadow J4! 3 455 @ o aly 
into Sal 3 pad gy oll aol ye Hlss «the fords has 
rendered its summit like a green meadow». Apart from this, 
al-Idrisi uses Ibn Hauqal’s words in describing Yanbu‘ 
and Radwa.4 Qudamah mentions Yanbu‘ only in connection 
with the Egyptian coastal pilgrim route, and gives no in- 


. Hamad al-Jasir, Bilad Yanbu‘, p. 201. 
. Al-Istakhri, of. cit., p. 25. 

. 16n Hauqual, op. cit., p. 33. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 88. 
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formation beyond locating it south al-Ahsa’ and north 
Mas‘ilan.1 


The Yanbu‘ of which our geographers speak is what we 
now call «Yanbu‘ al-Nakhl because «Yanbu at present 
applies to the sea port of the same name. 


a Se 
1. Qudamah, op. cit., 191. 


THE PILGRIM ROUTES 
IN THE NORTHERN HIJAZ 


I — AILAH-MEDINA INLAND ROUTE 
Table I (pp. 327-8) 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh! is the first author to record the way- 
stations between Ailah and Medina which, according to 
him, number fourteen. It is noteworthy that he offers no 
information about water or other requirements on that 
route. Nor does he give the mileage between the way-stations. 
Musil2 believes the absence of mileage to be due to the 
lack of postal services on this route, and this is quite likely 
as it was not until later that the Hijaz was officially subor- 
dinated to Egypt. It is almost certain that the route between 
Egypt and the Hijaz was assessed in miles in the early days 
of the Fatimids when Cairo replaced Baghdad as the 
administrator of the Hijaz.3 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh names all the way-stations between 
Ailah and Medina with the exception of one which he situates 
between al-Aghra’ and al-Kilabah. According to him, the 
route led through Wadi al-Qura which suggests that the 
pilgrims of his time used to follow the ancient carravan 
routes. Otherwise, pilgrims would have avoided the longer 
journey through Wadi al-Qura, as it was easier and shorter 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbah, op. cit., pp. 149-150. 
2. Musil, The Northern Hegaz, p. 321. 
3. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, pp. 422-3. 
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to follow the valley of al-Jazl. Indeed, Waki‘, followed by 
al-Asadi,1 states that the junction where the Egyptian route 
converged with the Syrian route was al-Suqya. It is safe to as- 
sumethat what Waki‘ has in mind is the actual route followed 
by the pilgrims of his time, whereas ibn- Khurradadhbeh may 
tely on some older sources concerned with trade or military 
interests. Though Ibn Habib situates al-Suqy4, on Wadi al- 
Qura the two can by no means be equated since al- 
Sugqya lies, as its full name Suqya al-Jazl suggests, on Wadi 
al-Jazl. Wadi al-Qur4 is an extensive region, but the name, 
when applied to a way-station, usually refers to Qurh, the 
capital of that region. Waki‘ enumerates fifteen halts on the 
inland route between Ailah and Medina.2 He mentions 
Qalis as the halt between Madyan and al-Agharr; ‘Andb, 
between al-Sugqya and al-Marwah 3 and al-Arak as the halt 
between Dhi Khushub and Medina. Apart from enumerat- 
ing the halts, Waki‘ proffers no information except that al- 
Sugya is the meeting point of the Syrian and Egyptian 
routes. He mentions both the inland and the coastal Egyptian 
routes. Waki‘ is the only geographer to state that the Egyptian 
route bifurcates at Ailah after which the first halt on the 
inland route is Sharaf al-Ba‘l, and on the coastal route 
‘Aininah. 


Ibn Rosteh3 follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh to the letter with 
regard to the inland route between Ailah and Medina, with 
the sole exception that he substitutes Sharaf al-Naml for 
Haq! and correctly changes Ruhaibah to al-Ruhbah. While 


1. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1234. 
2 Waki‘, Mandzil, fol 114 
3 Ibn Rosteh, op cit., p. 183. 
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the name Ruhaibah is probably attributable to a scribal 
error, it is interesting to note that in mentioning Haql as the 
first halt south of Ailah, Ibn Khurradadhbeh was alone 
among the Arab geographers for nearly two centuries when 
the name was revived by al-Bakri! and, a century later, by 
al-Idrisi.2 As to Sharaf al-Naml, Ibn Rosteh probably 
borrows from al-Ya‘qibi3 who uses the name Sharaf al- 
Ba‘l. Al-Ya‘qibi differs from Ibn Khurradadhbeh on the 
number of way stations on that route : the latter records 
fourteen, but the former mentions only eight. The siX 
way-stations omitted by al-Ya‘qubi are: Haql, which he 
replaces with Sharaf al-Ba‘l; the unnamed station between 
al-Aghra’ and al-Kilabah; al-Kilabah itself, the latter two 
halts being replaced by one called Qialis; al-Sarhatain ; 
al-Baida’?; Wadi al-Qura; al-Ruhaibah, all the four benig 
replaced by al-Suqy4 alone; al-Marr; al-Suwaida’, with 
no replacement for the last two. Thus al-Ya‘qibi leaves 
out nine of the fourteen halts mentioned by Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbeh and introduces only three new names instead. 
Al-Ya‘qibi‘s Qalis is not mentioned by any other geographer 
mapping this route except Waki‘, but al-Suqy4 is mentioned 
by Waki‘ and revived later by al-Mugaddasi and al-Bakri, 
abeit it is mentioned only once by the former and only in 
one book of the latter. 


Al-Ya‘qibi differs from Ibn Khurradadhbeh also in other 
points, especially in proffering information about the major 
halts. He mentions that a Syrian route to Mecca leads 


1. Al-Bakri, Masaltk, fol. 76. 
2. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fols. 88-89. 
3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, pp. 330, 340-1. 
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through Palestine to Ailah, where it converges with the 
Egyptian route. He also records a coastal route between 
Ailah and Mecca, including information on some intervening 
halts. Unfortunately, no such information is provided on 
the inland route beyond Madyan. This is difficult to account 
for, unless one assumes that Egyptians preferred the coastal 
to the inland route to Medina. Al-Ya‘qiibi had strong 
connections with the contemporary ruling dynasty of Egypt, 
the Talinids for whom he worked; and was too well versed 
in administrative matters to overlook the importance of 


which suggests that that route had been finally recognized 
by the administration of Baghdad. 


Al-Muqaddasi2 gives more than one version of this route, 
but the accounts are all incomplete. His sources are diffi- 
cult to trace. He seems to follow Ibn Rosteh in one version, 
but none of his predecessors can be made responsible for the 
others, though he mentions al-Suqya which occurs in al- 
Ya‘qibi. It is surprising that al-Muqaddasi_ should 
have had first-hand knowledge of that route since his accounts 
of it are conflicting. He states once very clearly that this 
route was derelict in his time, and uses the name Sharaf 


ee 


I. Qudamah, op, cit.. pp. 190-1, 
2. Al-Mugaddasi, op. Cit., Pp. 107, 109-112, 
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al-Ba‘l in one account and Sharaf Dhul-Naml in another. 
Besides, he locates Wadi al-Qura, named Qurh in another 
passage, to the north of al-Suqya on both the Egyptian 
and the Syrian routes. However, he states on another occasion 
that al-Suqya is at the junction of the two routes which 
contradicts his own lists of the way stations. It also indicates 
some uncertainty on his part that he should try four times 
to record what he believed to be a definitive list of the 

way stations, but uses different names and totals of halts at 
each attempt. He states that there were «several» routes 
between Wailah (Ailah) and Mecca, whereas in fact there 
were two only. This discrepancy may be due to variations 
in the sources at his disposal. Moreover, he records in a 
matter-of-fact tone that the route of the «western» pilgrims 
to Mecca leads inland through Medina, but soon adds that 
they have «several» routes which he prefers to his own 
experience. Al-Mugaddasi also records the coastal route 
between Ailah and Medina, without proffering any informa- 
tion on the conditions prevailing there while enumerating 
the way-stations. However, he does describe the major 
towns when he refers to the region. He is quite unaware 
of the mileage on the Egyptian route or, for that matter, 
the Syrian route, which indicates that they had not been 
measured at the time his work was compiled. Nevertheless, 
he states that the three postal routes between the Hijaz and 
Syria during the Umayyad period were known to have led 
through Taima’. His location of al-‘Aunid on the inland 
route cannot be accepted since he himself describes it as the 
port of Wadi al-Qura.t The information inherited from his 
predecessors appears in al-Muqaddasi’s account, enriched 


1. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 84. 
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with explanations of the names of some halts on the inland 
route. He connects Bada with Ya‘qib and al-Suqya with 
45: Yazid, a name which, though borrowed by al-Bakri, 
is probably a corruption of J +! al-Jazl, the valley in which 
al-Suqya is situated and to which it is usually assigned. 
Al-Kilabah figures as al-Kilayah, Dhul-Marwah as al- 
Marwah, and al-Aghra’ as al-A‘ra’. 


Al-Bakri’st_ account seems even more confused than al- 
Mugaddasi’s. Not only are most of the names given in 
corrupted forms, but al-Bakri mentions eleven way-stations 
between Ailah and Medina, three of which are between 
Madyan and Ailah, instead of the one listed by the other 
geographers. The first seven halts of his route are difinitely 
part of the coastal route and represent less than a third of 
that route. His predecessors name Madyan as the point 
at which the inland route Parts from the coastal route, but 
al-Bakri’s route keeps to the coast as far as Dubé. This new 
arrangement requires that four halts on Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s 
route between Madyan and Bada should be omitted and 
replaced by three coastal ones, Al-Bakri follows al-Ya‘gibi 
in omitting the way-stations between Bada and al-Suqya 
which, according to al-Muqaddasi should be three, but 
adds al-Suwaida’ which is not mentioned by al-Ya‘qibi. 
Like al-Ya‘gibi and al-Mugaddasi, he fails to mention 
al-Marr and that the distance between al-Suwaida’ and al- 
Marwah equals a journey of two days as stated by 
al-Muqaddasi. Apparently, al-Bakri, in his Masialik, relies 
on al-Mugqaddasi with regard to the names Suqya Yazid 
and Bada Ya‘qib because he refers to them, in his Muam, 


1. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 76. 
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as Suqya al-Jazl: and Bada. 


Al-Bakri seems to have consulted more than one source 
and relies on several accounts. This is borne out by the 
fact that he assesses the distance between Ailah and Madyan 
as four days journey, wherea he refers to the distance between 
Bada and al-Suqya, which is longer, as one day’s journey. 
An innovation is the location of three halting places on the 
route between Ailah and Madyan instead of one, which may 
point to a reduction of the distance covered in a single 
journey. There is no explanation for the statement that the 
inland route went as far as Duba on the coast, unless one 
assumes that it is an attempt to reconcile the coastal route 
with the inland route, since there would be no point in 
going to Duba with the intention of turning east in order 
to reach the inland route. Al-Bakri is the only Arab geo- 
grapher to call the inland route from Egypt to Medina 
dal-Jaddah #4!  » =the conventional route, which 
suggests that he knew of the existence of the coastal route 
though he does not mention the latter. In fact, this con- 
ventional route was derelict in his time. In al-Bakri’s text, 
the distance between some of the way-stations seem to be 
shorter than his predecessors maintain, at least as far as 
Duba, between which and Ailah he names six halts, whereas 
between Duba and Medina he names only five way-stations, 
which is improbable as the section between Duba and 
Medina represents more than two thirds of the whole. 


Al-Bakri describes both al-Suwaida’ and Ailah as towns, 
which implies that he looks upon the other places as minor 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 743. 
2. Ibid., p. 230. 
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halts. The MSS of his Masakk are full of corruptions of 
the names of these stations. Ailah is referred to as lst 
Anmulah; Badi as '4; Nada; al-Sild as 35Luall 
al-Salah; and Suqya as ~~  Sugyu. The identification 
of al-Sila with al-Nabk is, however, accurate. Dha Khashub 
is called Naga Dhi Khushub, a name which is not to be 
found in any other source. The same might be said of al- 
Bakri’s account as a whole. It cannot be traced to any 
available source before him which we know of. Nor can 
his knowledge of the region always be accepted, as his account 
is contradicted by information he himself gives in his 
Mu‘jam. There he describes some of the way-stations as 
mere «places», states that Bada lies between the Egyptian 
route and the Syrian route, and makes the same assertion 
of Shaghb. Like al-Muqaddasi, he proffers no information 
about the way-stations while mapping the route, but details 
of some of the way-stations are found in a separate place. 


Al-Idrisi2 records two routes between Ailah and Medina, 
the coastal route and the inland route. His inland route 
is identical with that of Ibn Khurradadhbeh except for the 
omission of two way-stations: Bada and al-Sarhatain. He 
seems to consider it the main route, with the coastal route 
as the second choice, though he does not record any infor- 
mation on the inland route, but includes some data of this 
kind when discussing particular places regionally. Most of the 
names of the way-stations are recorded in corrupted forms: 
Haml Je for Haql; Ankilayah 29S! for al-Kilabah; 
Sas < for Shaghb; al-Wujaih 4-4! for al-Ruhaibah 3 


1. Ibid., p. 230. 
2. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fols. 88-89. 
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Abi al-Marw 5! »! for Dhul-Marwah; Maryam pe» 
for al-Marr; Dha Shu’ab 55 for Dhi Khushub. 
The last four way-stations, however, are also mentioned 
on the Syrian route where their names are correct. Al-Idrisi 
does not record the mileage when he maps the Egyptian 
route, probably because there is no mention of it in the 
sources available to him. 


Neither al-Istakhrit nor Ibn Hauqal? gives any list of the 
way-stations between Ailah and Medina, though each of 
them points out that there is such a list in existence. The 
information they provide coincides almost in its entirety. 
Egypt is separated by twenty days’ journey from Medina; 
the Egyptian route and that of the Maghribis converge with 
the Palestinian route at Ailah; after Madyan the route 
bifurcates, so that the inland route leads on through Shaghb 
and Bada, and al-Marwah to Medina, while the other follows 
the coastline to converge with the inland route at al-Juhfah. 
Ibn Haugal describes the relationship between the Egyptian 
and the Maghribi caravans on the pilgrim route. In his 
earlier version, he states that the two parties do not encamp 
together, so that one of them must leave before the other 
arrives. Later, however, he says that the Maghribis form 
part of the Egyptian caravan, though they sometimes prefer 
to occupy a separate camp. 


According to Yaqit3, the route from Egypt to Ailah is also 
recorded by al-Muhallabi. There is little doubt that this 
route did not stop at Ailah, but extended to Medina or Mecca. 


1. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., pp. 27-8. 
2. Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
3. Yaqut, Mu‘jam., vol. 1, pp. 422-3. 
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Though there is no mention of it in the available sources, 
the extant part of al-Muhallabi’s account of it indicates a 
further development in the relationship between Cairo 
and Arabia. For the first time, the mileage system is adopted 
at some stages of this route, as from Cairo to Quizum. Yagiit 
says that Haql is separated from Ailah by sixteen milest and 
that Duba lies at seventy miles’ distance from Bada2. 
Though Yaqgit does not quote his source, it seems most 
likely that this piece of information stems from al-Muhallabi’s 
‘Azizi. Al-Muhallabi seems to follow al-Ya‘qibi in providing 
information about some halts while mapping the route. — 


This inland route from Medina to Ailah is identical with the 
old Mu‘rigah route used by the Quraishi caravans between 
Mecca and Syria or Egypt. The Quraishi caravan did not 
pass through Medina, as generally accepted, but followed 
the Mecca-Medina route as far as Badr, 148 km from Medina, 
and hence proceeded through the valley of Yanbu‘ and the 
valley of al-TIs northward to al-Marwah and Wadi al-Quri. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the point assigned by the 
Prophet tof the Syrians to start their pilgrimage rites was 
different from that of pilgrims emerging from Medina. 
This is also borne out by the fact that when the Prophet 
decided to surprise this caravan in the year 2 A.H. (March 
624), he obtained the necessary information by sending 
some scouts to al-Marwah, after having tried to surprise 
this caravan at Buwat between al-‘Is and al-Marwah six 
months before3. It was often seen at Badr. When the Prophet 
turned away some of his Companions in accordance with 


I. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, P. 299. 
2. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 464. 
3. Al-WaqidI, Op. cit. , P. 12. 
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a treaty between him and Quraish, these Companions 
camped at al-‘Is and molested the Quraishi caravant. Abi 
Yisuf’s statement that they camped at Dhul-Hulaifah2 
contradicts all reliable sources and, anyway, the caravan 
could not have passed there for reasons of security since 
Dhul-Hulaifah lies six miles from Medina. 


It is true that most of the above information concerns the 
Syrian route, but it is the Ailah branch and the branch led 
to Egypt. Besides, al-Mughirah b. Shu‘bah refers to an 
Egypt-bound caravan following the same route3. It is called 
al-Mu‘rigah as against al-Tabikiyyah which leads to Syria 
through Tabik4. It was by these two that the Muslim armies 
went to Syria. Throughout the 7th century, the route from 
Medina to Syria often led through al-Marwah and Ailah, 
which cannot but mean that the Egyptian caravan followed 
an inland route since there is no mention of a coastal route 
from Egypt until two centuries later. This is also the implied 
opinion of Ibn Khurradadhbeh in the 9th century. It was 
Waki‘, al-Asadi and al-Ya‘qabi who mentioned an alternative 
coastal route at the end of the 9th century. At the time of 
al-Muqaddasi, a century later, the inland route had been 
deserted by the pilgrims. Forty years later, in 415 A.H. 
(1025), the governor of Wadi al-Qura, ‘Abd Allah b. Idris, 


. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 324. 

. Abi Yusuf, al-Khardj, p. 130. 

. Al-Waqidi, op. cit., p. 596. 

. Yaqit (Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 573) states that it was called al-Mur‘igah 
after Iraq which cannot be accepted, since the route to Iraq was called 
al-‘Unsulain (Ibid., vol. 3, p. 736). Al-Mu‘riqgah may be derived from 
al-arag — sweat from which the camels suffer on this 
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a Talibi, invaded Ailah, and this led to his dismissal from 
the governorship of Wadi al-Qura. There he defied the 
authority of Egypt and was supported by the local tribest, 
This incident is a clear indication of the conditions prevailing 
on the inland route at that time and an overwhelming reason 
for the pilgrims to prefer the coastal route. As regards the 
mention of this inland route by al-Bakri (1094) and al-Idrisi 
(1154), it is clear that they merely quote the information 
recorded by previous geographers. So does, presumably, 
al-Mugqaddasi who mentions this inland route though it 
was he who stated that it was no longer in use. 


Fa a eee SRE EET. 
I. Al-Maarisi, Khitat, vol. 1. p. 183. 
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TABLE I : Ailah-Medina inland route 


Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh Waki‘. al-Ya‘qibi 
Ailah Ailah Ailah 
Haql — pe aes Sharaf al- 
al-Ba‘l Ba‘l 
Madyan Madyan Madyan 
al-Aghra’ Qalis al-Aghra’ 
«a station» al-A‘arr(al- Qailis 
Agharr) 
al-Kilabah al-Kalabinah Shaghb 
(al-Kilabab) 
Shaghb Bada Bada 
Bada al-Shaghab al-Suqya 
al-Sarhatain (al- 
Sarhatain) 
al-Baida’ al-Syfya Dhi 
(al-Sugya) | Khushub 
Wadi al-Qura (andthen Medina 
with the 
al-Ruhaibah Syrian pil- 
grims to:) 
Dhul-Marwah 
al-Marr ‘Anab 
al-Suwaida’ al-Marwah 
Dhi Khushub | al-Mayy 
(al-Marr) 
Medina al-Suwaida’ 


al-Arak (Uwal) 


Ibn Rosteh 


Ailah 
Sharaf 
al-Naml 
Madyan 
al-Aghra’ 
«a station» 


al-Kilabah 


Shaghb 
Bada 


Dhul-Marwah al-Sarhatain 


Wadi 
al-Qura 
al-Ruhbah 


Dhul-Marwah 


al-Marr 
al-Suwaida’ 
Dhi 
Khushub 
Medina 
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Qudamah 


Ailah 
Sharaf 
al-Ba‘l 
Madyan 


al-Aghra’ 


«a station» 
al-Kilabah 
Shaghb 


Bada 
al-Sarhatain 
Wadi al-Qura 


al-Ruhaibah 
Dhul-Marwah 
al-Suwaida’ 


Dhu Khushub 
Medina 


| 


Dhi Khushub 
Medina 
al-Mugqaddasi_ al-Bakri 
Wailah Anmulah 
Feary Dhul Haql 
Naml 
Madyan Wadi al- 
Ghurab 
al-A‘ra’ Ashraf 
al-Ba‘l 
«a station» Madyan 
al-Kilayah  ‘Aininah 
Shaghb al-Nabk and 
al-Sila 
Bada Duba 
al-Sarhatain Bada Ya‘qub 
Wadi Suqya 
al-Qura Yazid 
II al-Marwah 
al-Suwaida’ 
al-A‘ra’ Naga Dhu- 
Khushub 
al-Kilayah 
Shaghb 
Bada 
al-Sarhatain 
al-Baida’ 
Qurh 


Suqya Yazid 


al-Idrisi 


Ailah 
Hamal . 


~ Madyan 


al-A‘da’ 


«a station» 
Ankilaéyah 
Sa‘b 

al-Baida’ 
Wadi al-Qura 
al-Ruhaibah 
Dhul-Marwah 


Marr 
al-Suwaida’ 


Dhu Khushub 


II— AILAH-MEDINA OR MECCA COASTAL ROUTE 
Table II (pp. 335-6) 


According to al-Samhidi?, al-Asadi states that if the Egyptian 
pilgrims chose the inland route, they meet with the Syrians 
at al-Suqya. Al-Asadi’s source seems to be Waki‘ who 
enumerates the halts on the Egyptian coastal route2. Al- 
Ya‘qibi states that this coastal route was actually in use 
towards the end of the 9th century3. Indeed, it seems from 
his detaile description of the way-stations on this route 
that it was the major one, as he gives no details of the stops 
on the inland route. Al-Ya‘qibi’s account of this route is 
confusing with regard to the way-stations. It cannot be 
explained by the not unusual omission of a line, since there 
are at least seven instances of it in a list containing thirteen 
names. ‘Aunid (al-‘Uwainid), for exammple, should not be 
located between ‘Aindnah and al-Sila, as it actually lies 
farther south immediately after Duba. Similarly, Duba 
should. be located immediately south of al-Nabk as the actual 
distance between the two does not allow for more halts. 
Al-Nabk is clearly identical with al-Silé, so that the two 
should be treated as one. Al-Haura’ is too far from al-Jar 
for the distance between them to be covered in one journey. 


1. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1234. 
2. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, pp. 330, 340-1. 
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Al-Qusaibah should be located north of al-Nabk and al- 
sila. Al-Mughithah is probably identical with Qudamah’s 
al-Ahsa’, as the two words have, in Arabic, the same meaning 
of «water within easy reach». As al-Ahsa’ is located imme- 
diately north of Yanbu‘ or al-‘Ushairah by both Qudamah 
and al~-Mugaddasi, it can be assumed to be identical 
with Nabt, which lies opposite to a locality called Sharm 
Hasi south west of Umm Lujj which, in its turn, is adjacent 
to the site of al-Haura’. Al-Mughithah is described by al- 
Ya‘qabi as «tilled after rainy which means that rainwater 
can be kept there for a fairly long time. A place of this kind 
would be ideal for al-ahsa’, hence the name: «wells within 
easy reach». Al-Buhrah is difficult to locate unless it is 
identified with Yanbu‘ or al-Buhairah which ‘Arrim 
describes as a very rich spring between Yanbu‘ and al-Jar. 


Al-Ya‘qubi’s route leads to Mecca. He regards Madyan as 
the junction at which the coastal route converges with the 
inland route. The journeys required between the staions 
are extremely long in some places, such as that between Ailah 
and Sharaf al-Ba‘l, and extremely short in other places such 
as that between al-Sila and al-Nabk and al-Qusaibah. Al- 
Ya‘qubi does not record the distances, either by reference 
to the mileage, or even by specifying the length of time 
spent between one halt and another. It is, however, generally 
accepted that unless the actual length is quoted, one journey 
is required to cover the distance between one station and 
the next. Though Waki‘s list of these halts is less confused 
than al-Ya‘qibi’s, he offers no description of these halts:. 
There is neither evidence of personal experience of this route, 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 
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nor of reliance on an official source. The names of the halts 
are given in a corrupted form, but the location of al-‘Aunid 
is correct. There is a blank space where the halt (called 
Mas’ilan by Qudamah) between al-Jar and Yanbu‘ should 
be, which indicates that this name was not generally known 
to scholars. 


Qudamah: records the way-stations on the coastal route 
in their correct sequence. Nevertheless, he omits Madyan 
which Musil2 correctly observes. The distance from Sharaf 
al-Ba‘l to al-Sila is too long to be bridged in one journey. 
Otherwise, Qudamah seems to be consistent in spreading 
the halts over almost equal, though long, distances. Thus 
al-Wajh is divided by one halt from Duba in the north 
and al-Jarrah (al-Haura’) in the south. Equally, Yanbu‘ is 
divided by one halt from al-Haura’ in the north and al-Jar 
in the south. It should be noted that al-Sila and al-Nabk 
are identical. Though Qudamah calls it «the coastal route 
to Mecca» he, unlike al-Ya‘qibi, does not record the way- 
stations between al-Jar and Mecca. Indeed he indicates: 
that some pilgrims go from al-Jar to Medina from which 
it is separated by two days’ distance. The number of stops 
and presumably also of the journeys recorded by both 
Waki‘ and al-Ya‘qibi exceeds that recorded by Qudamah, 
though the latter introduced a new place name: Mas’ilan. 


Though al-Muqaddasi3 states that he has first-hand 
knowledge of the area and that he himself had crossed it 
several times, the halts he records are identical with those 


1. Qudamah, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 
2. Musil, The Northern Hegaz, p. 323. 
3. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 84. 
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of Qudamah, except that he substitutes al-‘Ushairah for 
Yanbu‘ and omits Mas’ilin. The first difference is explained 
by the fact that al-Ushairah lies in the valley of Yanbu‘, 
but the omission of Mas’alan is noteworthy, as the distance 
between Yanbu‘ and al-Jar requires two days’ journey as 
stated by al-Mugqaddasi himself in another passage!. Some 
forms of the names are misread: Sharaf al-Ba‘l is alternately 
called Sharaf al-Ba‘l and Sharaf Dhul-Naml 3 Duba is called 
Dabbah; al-Wajh is called al-Ruhbah; al-Haura’ is called 
Buhairah. He follows Qudamah with respect to the omission 
of Madyan form this route, but does not add immediately, 
as Qudamah does, that al-Jar is separated from Medina by 
two days’ distance, though he does so on another occasion. 
He differs from Waki‘, al-Ya‘qibi and Qudamah in calling 
this route «the conventional» route on one occasion and the 
coastal route on another, while they describe it as the coastal 
route. Similarly, he calls it the Ailah-Medina route when 
the other three call it the Egyptian route. One of al- 
Mugaddasi’s two versions of this route is incomplete as it 
stops at al-Ahsa‘. On the whole, his two versions are con- 
sistent as regards the names and the sequence of the stops. 


Al-Idrisi2 also has two versions of the route, but neither 
can be described as even approximately complete. To judge 
by the way he speaks of the distance between Ailah and 
Haql on the one hand, and between Madyan and al-Hauri’ 
or al-Haura’ and al-Jar on the other, these places seem to be 
more or less equidistant, though the distance in one case 
is 40 km and more than 350 km and 200 km repectively 
in the other. Whereas al-Ya‘qibi records thirteen halts 
between Ailah and al-Jar, al-Idrisi records but three. In his 

1. Al-Mugaddasl, op. cit. P. 84. 

2. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fols. 88-80. 
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other version, al-Idrisi omits Haql and Madyan for which 
he substitutes ‘Aunid, Duba and al-Utif Ss , a 
name which is untraceable in early sources and not identifi- 
able with any of the old halts there. Between al-Haura’ and 
al-Jar, al-Idrisi records two places : Wadi al-Safra’ and 
al-Quraifah, both of which he describes as prosperous 
ports. It is clear that he has confused the port of al-Haura’ 
with al-Rauha’ which lies in the interior of the territory 
east of al-Jar, from which it is separated by al-Safra’ and al- 
‘Udhaibah which he confuses with al-Quraifah. Neither 
al-Safra’ nor al-‘Udhaibah is situated on the coast, but 
al-Idrisi believes that they lie between the ports of al-Haura’ 
and al-Jar and therefore regards them also as ports. Thus 
al-‘Utif may be a misreading of al-Munsaraf which lies 
near al-Rauha’. It is difficult to trace al-Idrisi’s source as 
regards this route, though for the sector between Ailah and 
Madyan he seems to rely on Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s inland 
route. It appears that al-Idrisi regards Madyan as the place 
at which the route bifurcates. He also differs from Qudamah 
and al-Muqaddasi in naming all the halts to Mecca after 
al-Jar but unlike al-Ya‘qibi, omits al-Juhfah without a 
substitute. 


It has been mentioned already that al-Bakri implies the 
existence of a coastal route between Ailah and Medina. 
There is, however, no trace of such a route in his Masalik, 
and it is not clear where he places the meeting point of these 
two routes. He carries the inland route as far as Duba, which 
represents a new departure with regard to the conventional 
route, since it suggests that the conventional route coincided 
with the coastal route as far at least as Duba. This develop- 
ment cannot be taken for granted. Not only does the political 
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unrest in the interior at about al-Bakri‘s time militate against 
it; it is also made to appear improbable by the fact that 
he mentions so few halts between Duba and Medina. What 
is probable is that al-Bakri quotes a much earlier source and 
a modern one in an attempt to reconcile the coastal with 
the inland route. Once pilgrims arrive at Duba, the coastal 
route becomes easier and safer than the inland route. Ibn 
Rosteh does not mention the coastal route but states that 
sea-borne pilgrims travel from Quizum to Jiddah, and 
estimates the journey as lasting one day and one night. 
Al-Istakhri and Ibn Haugqal mentions the coastal route as 
an alternative to the inland route. According to them, the 
route bifurcates at Madyan and meets again at al-Juhfah. 


Though this route is called coastal, it is not always so. After 
Haq] it crosses a mountainous area to Aininah via Madyan. 
The same is true of the sector between al-Haura’ and al-Jar. 
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TABLE II: Ailah -Medina or Mecca Coastal route 
Waki‘ al-Ya‘qibi Qudamah  al- al-Idrisi 
Mugaddasi 

Ailah Ailah Ailah Wailah Ailaht 
‘Ainina _|Sharaf al- Baws al- Base al-Haql 
(‘Ainiinah) |Ba‘l Ba‘l Dhul-Naml 

al- Madyan al-Sila al-Sila Madyan 
Musalla . 
(al-Sila) 

al-Nil ‘Aintnah al-Nabk al-Nabk al-Haura’ 
(al-Nabk) 

JTaibah ‘Aunid Zubah Dubbah al-Jar 
(Dubé) 

al- al-Sila ‘Aunid al-‘Aunid Qudaid 
Maddah 

‘Aunid al-Nabk al-Wajh al-Ruhbah ‘Usfan 
(“Uwainid) 

al-Rajjah al-Qusaibah Munkhis Munkhis  Batn Marr 
- (al-Wajh) 

Munkhis al-Buhrah al-Jarrah  al- Mecca 

Buhairah 
al-Haura’ al- al-Ahsa’ al-Ahsa’ II t 
Mughithah 

Qusaibah Zubah Yanbu‘ al- Ailah 

. ‘Ushairah 

al- al-Wajh Mas’ilan = al-Jar ‘Aunid 
Buhrah 


1. Al-Idrisi (op. cit., fol. 89) seems to have misread al-Haura’ for al-Rauha’ 
in his second version of the route (see p. 333). 
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Yalbas - Munkhis al-Jar Duba 
(Yanbu‘) 

al-Hauri‘ al-Utif 
(Mas’alan) al-Jar Medina al-Haura’ 

al-Juhfah § Medina Wadi al- 
al-Jar Qudaid Safra’ 
Medina ‘Usfan 

Batn Marr al- 

Quraifah 


Mecca al-Jar 


IlI— THE CONVENTIONAL ROUTE BETWEEN 
MEDINA AND MECCA 


Table III (pp.350-56) 


This pilgrim route between Mecca and Medina is the most 
discussed route in the works of the Arab geographers of 
the period under consideration. Most of these geographers 
concern themselves with the details of this route, its halts 
and their conditions. It is also by far the best known route 
with respect to the location of its stopping places. Little 
change seems to have occurred in its course for thirteen 
centuries, apart from a diversion aimed at avoiding the 
inland sector as far as possible. Beside this conventional 
route, there are several other routes which connect the two 
Holy cities. 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh! mentions ten halts on this route, 
starting with al-Shajarah six miles from Medina. Unlike 
some other geographers, Ibn Khurradadhbeh implies that 
al-Shajarah is a halt, apparently because he considers it 
self-evident as its religious functions require pilgrims to 
linger there for a while. He gives the mileage between the 
way-stations. Qudamah’s? version of this route is identical 
with that of Ibn Khurradadhbeh as regards the location of 
the halts. The same could be said about the mileage between 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., pp. 129-131. 
2. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 
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the way-stations. Exceptions are the distance between al- 
Juhfah and Qudaid which Qudamah assesses at twenty-six 
miles instead of twenty-seven in Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s 
estimate, and that between Batn Marr and ‘Usfan which, 
according to Qudamah, amounts to sixteen miles, far less 
than the thirty-three quoted by Ibn Khurradadhbeh. A 
mile’s difference is acceptable, but seventeen miles are not. 
It is wrong to suppose that the distance between ‘Usfan 
and Batn Marr is thirty-three miles. Qudamah’s estimate 
is more nearly correct. The information given by Qudimah 
about the way-stations is more detailed than that of Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh. Whereas the latter limits himself to the 
water available there, its quantity and its quality, Qudimah 
goes a step farther and speaks of agriculture, trade and the 
importance of these stations. 


In naming the halts on this route, Ibn Rosteh: differs from 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh by omitting Malal between al-Shajarah 
and al-Sayalah while assessing the total of mileage between 
the two to be the same. The distance between al-Juhfah and 
Qudaid is given as twenty-nine miles as against the twenty- 
seven miles given by Ibn Khurradadhbeh. As to the distance 
between ‘Usfan and Batn Marr, Ibn Rosteh’s thirty-four 
miles exceed the former’s assessment by one mile. This 
mileage is probably meant to cover the whole sector between 
‘Usfan and Mecca, though both authors allot sixteen more 
miles for the intervening distance between Batn Marr and 
Mecca. Ibn Rosteh seems to be Qudamah’s source for the 
information on the halts. Both authors state that al-Shajarah 
is not a halt but merely the point at which pilgrimage rites 
start. What Ibn Rosteh called al-Ahsa’ near al-Ruwaithah, 


I. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., pp. 177-8. 
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Qudimah calls ahsa’ — «wells within easy reach». Ibn 
Rosteh tends to overrate the importance of some halts there, 
since he describes al-Abwa’, al-Juhfah and ‘Usfan as huge- 
sized villages. He errs in equating al-Sayalah with al-Rauha’, 
as they are separated by more than 20 km. As whole, Ibn 
Rosteh gives more details about the conditions of the stops 
than either Ibn Khurradadhbeh before him or Qudamah 
who probably relies on his work. 


Contrary to his usual practice, al-Ya‘qibi: tries once to 
give the mileage between two halts. He situates Dhul- 
Hulaifah (al-Shajarah), where pilgrims emerging from Medina 
perform their first pilgrimage rites, at four miles from 
Medina. This solitary estimate is inaccurate, as the distance 
is at least five and a half miles. However, he regards it as 
a halt and names it as the first of the ten halts between 
Medina and Mecca. Al-Ya‘qibi announces his intention 
of naming ten halts and in fact enumerates thirteen. Three 
of these halts are not proper way-stations, since two of them, 
al-Rauha’ and al-‘Arj, are known as «stopping places for 
evening meal», and the third, al-Hufair, is so described, 
though it is separated by eight miles from either al-Sharajah 
or Malal. Al-Ya‘qibi, however, does not refer to any 
distinction between the thirteen halts. The names Suqya 
B. Ghifar and Marr al-Zahran are used for the first time 
by al-Ya‘qibi instead of al-Suqya and Batn Marr, used by 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh before him and both Ibn Rosteh and 
Qudamah after him. Apart from mentioning the religious 
functions of Dhul-Hulaifah, al-Ya‘qibi limits his information 
entirely to the origins of the inhabitants of these stations. 
Ghadir Khumm is situated by him at two miles off the 


1. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Buldan, pp. 313-4. 
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route, but he does not refer to its significance in connection 
with Shiite belief. 


Al-Hamdani! records ten halts on the way from Median to 
Mecca. The number of way-stations coincides with that 
recorded by Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh and Qudamah, 
but al-Hamdani ditfers from them by omitting al-Shajarah 
and Malal, for which he substitutes al-Rauha’ and al-‘Arj. 
He also estimates the distance from Medina to al-Sayalah 
as twenty-three miles against the thirty-seven miles at which 
they assess it. The same could be said about the distance 
between al-Saydlah and al-Ruwaithah which he estimates 
as thirty-seven miles, while they record it as thirty-four 
miles, without mentioning al-Rauha’ as a stop. though Ibn 
Rosteh erroneously equates it with al-Sayalah. Al-Hamdani 
refers to it as a stop, separated from al-Sayalah by twenty- 
four miles, and from al-Ruwaithah by thirteen miles. The 
last-mentioned distance does not require a ful day’s journey 
as the local road conditions are not bad. The distance between 
al-Ruwaithah and al-Suqya is, according to al-Hamdani, 
forty-eight miles with al-‘Arj as an equidistant way-station 
between them. The other three geographers omit al-‘Arj 
and more correctly regard the distance as only thirty-six 
miles. Ibn Rosteh locates al-‘Arj between al-Suqya and al- 
Ruwaithah at a distance of thirteen miles, but does not 
regard it as a halt. In fact, both al-‘Arj and al-Rauha’ were 
mere «evening meal» halts. 


In estimating the distance from al-Suqya to al-Abwa’ as 
nineteen miles, al-Hamdani is more accurate than the other 
three geographers who assess it at twenty-nine miles. Al- 


a 
1. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, pp. 184-5. 
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Hamdani also differs from them in recording the distance 


between al-Abwa’ and al-Juhfah as twenty-three miles 
while they quote it as twenty-seven miles. Here al-Hemdani 


obviously errs less. The distance between Qudaid end ‘Usfan 
estimated by al-Hamdani at twenty-three miles, is one mile 
shorter than that recorded by them. Besides, Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbeh and Ibn Rosteh tend, as has been seen above, to 
exaggerate the distance between ‘Usfan and Mecca which 
Qudamah assesses at thirty-two miles, against forty-nine 
and fifty miles in the respective estimates of Ibn Khurra- 


dadhbeh and Ibn Rosteh. Al-Hamdani assesses it at thirty- 
six miles which is nearest to correct, as the distance is 70km 


when more or less the same route is followed. Al-Hamdani 
regards this route as a continuation of the Iraqi pilgrim 
route. He limits his concern to the distance, and to the 
latitude, for which he relies on «some Iraqi authors». 


Al-Mugaddasi! ventures to record the route from Mecca 


to Medina according to his own experience. While he 
apparently borrows Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s mileage on the 


Iraqi route, he prefers to ignore it as regards this route 
which he measures by journeys. Nevertheless, he commits 


a gross error here. The distance between al-Suqya and 


al-Ruwaithah cannot be three days, for it can be covered 
in one or two days at most. According to al-Muqaddasi, 
al-Rauha’ is situated between Mecca and al-Ruwaithah, 


whereas it actually lies between al-Ruwaithah and Medina. 


He also states that the distance between al-Ruwaithah and 
Medina requires one day’s journey only which cannot be 


accepted. He mentions new way-stations instead of old 


names such as al-Khaim, and Khulais and Amaj between 
al-Juafah and ‘Usfan, which suggests that he has substituted 


these two way-stations for Qudaid. The distance between 


1. Al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., 106. 
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al-Juhfah and ‘Usfan can be covered in no more than two 
days. Though al-Muqaddasi does not give information on 
the particular halts while mapping the route, he describes 
some of them on other occasions. He gives the way-stations 
starting from Mecca to Medina, in which he is followed 
by al-Idrisi. 


Al-Idrisi: differs from all his predecessors by stating, in 
the Paris 2222 MS. that the number of halts between Mecca 
and Medina is twenty, and, in the Paris 2221 MS. 33a, that 
it is ten. Unlike al-Ya‘qibi who announces ten halts but 
enumerates thirteen, al-Idrisi stops far too short of the 
promised twenty. The ten halts he names are entirely 
identical in number, name and sequence with those given 
by Ibn Khurradadhbeh, except that the former terminates 
his route at al-Shajarah. Further differences concerns the 
distances on that route. Al-Idrisi, understandably, ignores 
the distance from al-Shajarah to Medina altogether. The 
distance between Malal and al-Sayalah, which he assesses 
at seventeen miles and that between al-Sugya and al-Abwa’ 
which he assesses at twenty-seven miles, are both two miles 
Shorter than Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s estimate. Al-Idrisi 
mentions an alternative route which, however, turns out to 
be the Prophet’s Hijrah route. The information proffered . 
by al-Idrisil is richer than that of his predecessors. It ranges 
from] the availability of water to the origins of the people 
inhabiting} the way-stations and the conditions of life there, 
and even the distance between some halts and the sea. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that he departs from his 
previous statement that al-Juhfah is situated on the sea 
coast, and that it is a port.2 Regarding the population, he 


1. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fols. 36-7. 2. Ibid., fol. 34. 
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seems to rely on different sources, since he mentions both 
the ancient and the new inhabitants of these places. His 
assumption that the Tay also lived at al-Suqya cannot 
be accepted. 


Apart from Waki®’s, al-Asadi’st account of the route 
batween Mecca and Medina is the most detailed among 
the Arab geographers. His work is not yet available, with 
the exception of a number of quotations recorded by al- 
Samhidi on the subject of the mosques of the Prophet 
between Mecca and Medina, and some halts on the pilgrim 
routes. Fortunately, it is possible to derive from these 
quotations a relatively clear picture of the route between 
Mecca and Medina, the main feature of which is obviously 
the description of the Prophet’s mosque on that route, 
which is not a mean feat. Less clear are the data on distance 
and directions from place to place. Al-Asadi seems also 
very concerned with the living conditions of the natives; 
the post officials and the road signs. He disregards neither 
historical information about the route nor its contemporary 
cindition. His admiration of the projects carried out by or 
under al-Mutawakkil in contrast to those of al-Wathiq 
which he treats with contempt, is not shared by Waki‘. 


How much has been recorded of al-Asadi’s account of the 
distances between one place and another is not always clear, 
as al-Samhidi does not mention all the distances. Once 
al-Samhiidi attributes to al-Asadi the assessment of the 
distance between Medina and al-Ruwaithah at sixty miles? 
but, as he does not quote him on the intervening distance 

between al-Shajarah and Malal, one is left with the assump- 


1.Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. roor-1021. 2. Ibid., p. 1225. 
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tion that it is at least nineteen and a half miles in order to 
obtain the total of sixty miles. Also the assessment of the 
distance between Medina and al-Suqya at ninety-six miles 
is attributed to al-Asadi.t This would imply that the distance 
between the latter and al-Ruwaithah is thirty-six miles, 
though the actual total is given as thirty-one miles. It should 
be noted, however, that Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh 
and Qudamah calculate the distance between al-Ruwaithah 
and Medina as seventy-one miles, and that between al-Suqya 
and Medina as 107 miles. 


Almost all the information attributed to al-Asadi by al- 
Samhidi is to be found in Waki®’s Mandzil which contains 
the most detailed and consistent data on the conventional 
route from Medina to Mecca. It deals with many aspects, 
such as the spring and wells on this route and the inhabitants 
of the halts. The mosques of the Prophet are also discussed 
in detail. His meticulous assessment of the distances has 
- not been exceeded by any other geographer whose complete 
work we know of. 2 


Waki®s concern about the distance is not limited to those 
between two successive halts or the total of distances 
between several halts, but includes the distances between 
intervening points, even if they are only one mile apart. 
It seems to have been his purpose to compose a very detailed 
map of that route. It was his misfortune that his work was 
no doubt frequently consulted and borrowed from by both 
al-Bakri and Yaqit, but with a clear determination to 
suppress his name, as neither of them mentions a source 
when utilizing Waki’s data on this route. Yaqit assesses 


1. Ibid., p. 1234. 2. See Waki’, Mandzil, fols. 41-54. 
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the distance between Medina and al-Shajarah,! betw en 
al-Qahah and al-Suqya? and between al-Suqya and Ti‘han 3 
exactly as laid down by Waki’, but without reference to any 
source, not even to. al-Asadi or al-Sakiini whose reliance 
on Waki‘ is clear. 


Al-Bakri in his Mu‘jam4 supplies a detailed description 
of almost all halts on the route from Medina to Mecca 
including the distances from one place to another, their 
history and the contemporary condition. Most of this account 
is clearly identifiable with that of Waki‘ and al-Asadi. There 
is the distance between al-Ruwaithah and al-Uthay and 
that between the latter and al-‘Arj which coincides with 
Waki’s and al-Asadi’s data. The same can be said of the 
distances between al-Qahah and al-Suqy4; between the latter 
and Tithan; between al-Ruwaithah and ‘Aqabat al-‘Arj; 
between the letter and al-‘Arj itself; between Wadi -al-Aziaq 
and Amaj. Also 2l-Bakri’s estimate of other distances is 
identical with some of al-Asadi’s and Waki’s assessment, 
but as these places are famous, the coincidence is less 
indicative of al-Bakri’s consistent borrowing from them than 
in the case of minor data. They situate the half- point 
between Mecca and Medina at one mile before Hirsha in 
the direction of Mecca, a statement borrowed by al-Bakri; 
they equate Khulais with Ibn Bazi’s spring and so does al- 
Bakri. The latter estimates the distance between al-Juhfah 
and Kulayyah at twelve miles, an exact copy of what al-Asadi 
states.5 The same can be said of the information on the 
mosque of the Prophet five miles south of al-Abwa’. Al- 


1. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 856. 
2. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 5- a 3. Ibid., vol. 1, p: 856. 
4. Al-Bakri, Mu,jam, pp. 954-58. 5. Ibid., p. 956. 
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Samhidi states that the mosque of the Prophet at Ti‘han 
is not mentioned by any author except al-Asadi, so that the 
the mention of this mosque by al-Bakri is convincing 
proof of al-Bakri’s reliance on al-Asadi or Waki‘ who 
mentions it before al-Asadi. These quotations suffice to 
demonstrate how heavily al-Bakri is indebted to Waki‘ 
or al-Asadi, at least with regard to this route. There is, 
however, no explanation yet why both al-Bakri and Yaqit 
persistently ignore their source here; but the very fact that 
al-Bakri and Yaqit adopt the same attitude suggest that 
this work had been handed down anonymously for undis- 
closed reasons as regards al-Asadi, and because Waki‘ did 
not finish his work. 


Al-Bakri’s account is not limited to that of Waki’ or al-Asadi. 
The traces of their work are strongest in the sections of 
al-Mu‘jam which are devoted to the route from Medina to 
Mecca. Nevertheless, there are numerous occasions on 
which al-Bakri tries to record the distance between one 
place and another, or to map parts of the route, about which 
there is no doubt that he has consulted sources which are 
sometimes contradictory to both Waki‘ and al-Asadi. Thus, 
though al-Bakri gives the total mileage between Medina and 
al-Rauha’ as forty miles when mapping the route, he estimates 
it, in another passage, at forty-one miles, 1 Similarly, the 
distance from Medina to al-Ruwaithah which varies between 
sixty-four,? sixty three3 and fifty-one miles4 in three 
different passages. The thirty-one mile distance between 
al-Ruwaithah and al-Suqya shrinks to thirty miles in another 


1. Ibid., p. 68x. 2. Ibid., p. 954, 
3. Ibid., p. 930. 4. Ibid., p. 686, 
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entry;! so does that between al-Sayalah and al-Rauha’ 
which is given as twelve miles? in one passage and eleven 
in another. Arthad, the valley of al-Abwa’, is situated four 
miles from Medina,3 which is erroneous as miles Jl! 
here is clearly a misreading for nights J) . Al-Bakri seems 
hesitant with respect to Ti‘han which he correctly situates, 
in one passage, after al-Suqya in the direction of Mecca, 
probably relying on Waki‘ or al-Asadi. But in another 
passage, obviously confronted by a report transmitted by 
al-Bukhari which, despite all al-Samhidi’s and Ibn Hajar’s 
efforts, defies reconciliation with actual fact, he locates 
Ti‘han before al-Sugya.4 Though al-Bakri rightly followed 
al-Asadi in stating that ‘Azwar is near al-Juhfah where 
there are two mosques of the Prophet, al-Bakri commits 
the error of relying on ‘Arram when he situates ‘Azwar 
near Radwa, north east of Yanbu‘.5 He draws on al-Asadi 
in locating al-Mushallal three miles north of Qudaid and 
nine miles south of Kulayyah, but in another passage he 
locates both Qudaid and al-Mushallal in Mecca® which is 
clearly inadvertent. The distance between Qudaid and al- 
Kadid is given, in a separate entry, as sixteen miles,7 one 
mile in excess of the total mileage assumed between the two 
places when mapping the route. Al-Bakri follows al-Asadi 
when correctly locating Kulayyah at twelve miles south of 
al-Juhfah, but situates it, in accordance with ‘Arran, north 
of al-Juhfah in another context. ® The fact that a description 


. Ibid., p. 686. 2. Ibid., p. 770. 

. Ibid., p. 136. 

. Ibid., pp. 315, 1041. See al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. 1162-1163. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 362, 656, 942. 

. Ibid., pp. 1054, 1217. 

. Ibid., p. 1054. 8. Ibid., p. 1352. 
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of the conventional route immediately precedes the state- 
ment that the total mileage between Mecca and Medina 
is 200 miles excludes the applicability of this statement 
to any other route, while the actual total of the distance 


given in the same passage is 209 miles, which implies that 
the Mandazil of Waki‘ is not the only source of this route, 


Only when mapping the route does al-Bakri calculate the 
distance in miles. In other entries his estimate varies, as 
some distances are given in miles and others in days’ journeys, 
The latter method is exemplified by his estimate of the 
distance between Medina and Thira (two nights’ journey):; 
that between Medina and al-Qahah (three nights journey 2 
and that between Arthad and Medina (four wight‘ journey) 3. 


According to al-Bakri, there are several routes from Medina 
to Mecca. He mentions the one from al-Rauha’ to Badr 
mapped by Waki‘, and another one from al-Ruwaithah 
to Badr. After Badr, the route leads for two days through 
land which is barren though it has wells of fresh water. The 
route converges with the conventional route at al~Juhfah. 


He states that some travellers do not go to al-Abwa’ as they 
prefer to travel from al-Suqya to Waddan. On this occasion, 


al-Bakri mentions the distance from Waddan to al-Juhfah, 
though he disregards Waddan altogether when mapping 
the route from Badr to al-Juhfah which actually leads through 
Waddan. All this information is recorded by Waki, who 
States in a third passage that Waddan lies in ruins. 4 It is 
this route which became the glk. sultani «official route 
in the following centuries, 

I. Ibid., p. 248. : 

2. Ibid., p. togo. é : 

3. Ibid., p. 136, printed Jl! amyal instead of JW layal. 

1. Waki, Mandazil, fols, ; 
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The account of the route between Medina and Mecca given 
by al-Bakri in his Mu‘jam is of the highest value, since it 
comprises the minute details derived from Wakis and al- 
Asadi together with numerous additions which are often 


correct and always important. He also mentions the Hijrah 
route which will be discussed later. In his Masalk, al-Bakri 


does not proffer any original or new information about 
this route. He does not even refer to it, except briefly in 
connection with the mosques of the Prophet between Mecca 
and Medina. The forms in which the names occur are 
marred by constant misreading. ! 


1, Al-Bakri, fols. 74 - § 


TABLE III: Medina-Mecca Conventional route with the 


mileage 

Ibn Khurradadhbeh al-Ya‘qibi Ibn Rosteh 
Medina Medina Medina 
6 miles 4 6 
al-Shajarah Dhul-Hulaifah al-Shajarah 
12 31 
Malal al-Hufairah al-Sayalah = 

(al-Rauha’) 
19 34 
al-Sayalah Mala al-Ruwaithah 
34 36 
al-Ruwaithah al-Sayalah al-Sugya 
36 29 
al-Suqya al-Rauha’ al-Abwa’ 
29 27 
al-Abwa’ al-Ruwaithah al-Juhfah 
27 29 
al-Juhfah al-‘Arj Qudaid 
27 24 
Qudaid Suqya B. Ghifar ‘Usfan 
24 34 
‘Usfan, al-Abwa’ Batn Marr 
33 16 
Batn Marr al-Juhfah Mecca 
16 2 
Mecca Ghadir Khumm 

Qudaid 
‘Usfan 


Marr al-Zahran 
Mecca 


Qudama 


Medina 

6 

al-Shajarah 
12 

Malal 

19 

al-Sayalah 

34 
al-Ruwaithah 


16 

Batn Marr 
16 

Mecca 


al-Hamdani 


Medina 

23 
al-Sayalah 
2 
al-Rauha’ 
13 
al-Ruwaithah 
24 

al-‘Arj 

24 
al-Suqya 
19 
al-Abwa’ 
23 
al-Jubfah 
24 

Qudaid 

23 

“Usfan 

23 


Marr al-Zahran 


13 
Mecca 
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al-Muqaddasi 
Yathrib 


al-Ruwaithan 
al-Rauha’ 

al-‘Arj 

Suqya B. Ghifar 
al-Abwa’ 
al-Juhfah 
al-Khaim 

Khulais and Amaj 
‘Usfan 

Batn Marr 


Mecca 
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al-Idrisi _ al-Asadi-according to al-~Samhidi 
al-Shajarah Medina the Mosque Kulayyah 
. of al-Munbajis the Mosque of 
Taraf Qudaid 
TZ 6 5 ; 
Malal (repeated by a spring of 
Yaqit al-Munbajis 
17 3 
al-Sayalah al-Mu‘rras Qudaid 
(Dhul 
Hulaifah) 
34 6 8 
al-Ruwaithah al-Hufairah al-Talib Khulais 
Malal Marr al- 
Zahran 
36 ee | I 17 
al-Sugya Lihyay Jamal 
27° 4 
al-Abwa’ _—_al-Sayalah al-Qahah Mecca 
27 II I 
al-Juhfah = al-Rauha’ (repeated by 
Yaqit) 
26 3 . 
ay Munaa) 3 al-Sugya 
Qudaid or (repeated by 
al-Ruwaithah)16%4 Yaqit) 
24 4 3. 
‘Usfan al-Jiy Ti‘han 
33 7 the Mosque of 
Batn Marr the pass of al-Ramadah 18 
~ al-Arj al-Abwa’ 
16 I 13 
Mecca al-Uthayah al-Juhfah 
2 12 
al-‘Arj . 


3 


Medina 
6 


Dhul-Hulaifah 


8 
al-Hufair 


8 
Malal 


ge 
al-Sayalah 
II 
al-Rauha’ 
24 
al-Ruwaithah 
12! 
al-Uthayah 
2 

al-‘Arj 
Talib 

6 

al-Qahah 

I 

al-Suqya 

3 


al-Bakri 


Tishan 
16 
al-Abwa’ 


23 
al-Juhfah 


12 
Kulayyah 


9 
al-Mushallal 
3 

Qudaid 


7 

Khulais 

2 

Amaj 

4 
al-Raudah 


2 
al-Kadid 


5 
valley of Ghazal 


I 
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‘Usfan 

5 
al-Janabidh 
2 

the Well of 
al-‘Adani 

I 

Kura‘ al-Ghamim 
15| 

Batn Marr 
7 

Sarif 

6 

Mecca 


Medina 

2 

al-“Aqiq 5% 
Dhul-Hulaifah 
(al-Shajarah) 

6 


al-Hufair 
6 


Malal 


5 
a mosque of 
the Prophet 
2 


al-Sayalah 
9 
‘Irq al-Zabyah 


2 
al-Rauha’ 
2 


al-Munsaraf, a 
mosque of the 
Prophet 


Il 
al-Ruwaithah 
4 


al-Jiy 
7 


Waki‘ 
al-*Arj 


3 

a mosque of the 
Prophet 

8 


al-Taliib 

I 

23 Lihyay 
Jamal 


4 
Wadi al-‘Abid 
(al-Qahah) 

I 


al-Suqya 


3 

Ti‘han 
Bass 

the spring of 
al-Qushairi 

7 

the spring of 
Ibn Muti, 

I 


a mosque of 
the Prophet 
I 


the spring of 
Thaqib 


17 


| 


a mosque of 
the Prophet 


I 
the half-way 
sign 

2 

the pass of 
Hirsha with a 
mosque of the 
Prophet 


4 
the well of 
Rabigh 


I 
‘Aran (‘Azwar) 
with a mosque 
of the Prophet 


II 

al-Juhfah with a 
mosque of the 
Prophet at the 
entrance and 
another at the 
exit 


3 


a mosque of - 
the Prophet 


9 


the pass of al-‘Arj 1 
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where the Hijaz ends al-Abwa 


I 


Pe 2 
a mosque of the in. nits of 


Prophet at al- Visine 
Uthayeah near the 
barid no. 51 
2 
Waki‘ 
al-Mukallabah the spring of B. Ja’far b. 


(al-Mushallal; the scribe 
seems to thave emitted 
kulayyah which accounts 
for the discrepancy bet- 
ween the detail and the 
sum of the distances) 


3 

Qudaid 

I 

four wells 

1 

the derelict spring of ? 
2 

the valley of Ghuran 


3 
the pass of Khulais 
I 


a mosque of the Prophet 
2 23 
Khulais = the spring of 
Ibn Bazi’ 


Sulaiman 

1% 

the pond of al-Ashtat 
4% | 

the mosque of el-’Adani 
I 

Kura’ al-Ghamim 

2 23 
the well of the Beduin 
2 

the valley of al-Kura’ 


7 

al-Janabidh 

4. 

Marr (Batn Marr) 
7 

Sharaf (Sarif) 


3 
al-Tan’im 
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2 
Ama} 8 


6 
al-Kadid 


fis valley of ? 
I 

’Usfan 

I 


2 
the mosque of ‘A’ishah 

2 13(sic) 
Fakhkh 

2 

Mecca 


Medina 

200 

Mecca 

(one mile less than his 


sum of the distances bet- 
ween the nine halts). 


IV— THE HIfRAH ROUTE FROM MECCA 
TO MEDINA 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh! accords to this route more attention 
than any other geographer of this period. He records it as 
an ordinary route, but assigns to it the historic honour of 
having been chosen by the Prophet when he migrated from 
Mecca in 622 A.D. He does not mention a source, nor does 
he treat his account as a hadith. Nevertheless, it is almost 
certain that he relies, with minor alterations, mainly omis- 
sions, on Ibn Ishaq’s account of this route.2 He omits about 
a line of Ibn Ishaq’s account where it concerns the con- 
vergence of the Prophet’s route with the conventional route 
at the lower region of ‘Usfan until after Amaj, where the 
Prophet deviated from the route for a while before and 
after Qudaid. Ibn Khurradadhbeh mentions neither Lif 
nor the route of Ligf referred to by Ibn Ishaq. Nor does he 
mention al-Jadajid. The name al-‘Ababid is replaced by 
al-‘Ithyanah, and al-‘Air by al-A‘yar. The place called 
Dhi Salam by Ibn Ishaq, is called by Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
Dhi Samr; the two names are, however, consemantic, both 
dealing with one tree. Ibn Ishaq’s Batn Marjih Dhul- 
Ghadawain is modified to Marjih... as the word Batn o» 
is changed to the verb tabattan 4 «went through. 
Batn Ri’m is called Ri’m; Mujah is called Mujaj. 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., dp. 129-131. 
2. Ibn Hisham, op. ctt., vol. 1, pp. 491-492. 
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Al-Idrisit regards this route as an alternative to the con- 
ventional route from Mecca to Medina. He implies that it 
was used by his contemporaries as he states that it is longer 
than the conventional route and that it leads through 
mountainous passages. The last-mentioned observation is 
correct, but the Hijrah route is not longer than the conven- 
tional route. Both Ibn Ishag and Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
state very clearly that the guide of the Prophet avoided the 
route on several occasions, no doubt to evade the pursuit 
by the Quraish, but also to take a short-cut. Al-Idrisi 
substitutes «travellers» for «the guide of the Prophet», and 
proceeds to quote the account of Ibn Khurradadhbeh, again 
with some alterations which are mianly due to misreading. — 
So full of misreadings is the account that it is impossible 
to form a clear idea of this route on the basis of al-Idrisi’s 
version alone. Here is a list of place names given by Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh and in the two MSS of al-Idrisi: 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh Al-Idrisi 


Paris MS.2221,fol.63 Paris MS. 2222 
Batn Marr, on the Batn Marr, on the 


coastal route. coast. 

‘Usfan ‘Usfin Ghusfan, 
Qudaid, Qudaid, Qudaid, 
Al-Kharrar, Al-Khawwar, al-Jiwar, 
Thaniyyat al- Thaniyyat al- al-Thaniyyah 
Mar’ah, . Marah, 

al-Harrah 
Madlajat Mujah, Madlajah, Marlad, _ 
Marjih of -Batn Marbah 


Batn Madhhaj, _ 


1. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fols. 
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Mujaj; 

Marjih Dhi al- 

Ghadawain, 

Batn Dhat Kishd, Natn Dhat Kishd, Batn Dhat Kabsh, 
al-Ajrad al-Ajrad, al-Ajrad, 

Dhi Samr, Dhi Shamir, Dhi Summ, 
A‘da’ Madlajat Batn Aghra’, Batn A‘za’, 


Ti‘han 


Madlajat Ya‘fur, § Madlajat Ya‘fur, 
al-‘Ithbanah al-‘Aitha’, al-‘Aaifa’ 
(‘Ithyanah), 
al-Qahah, adhan adhan al-‘Azjah, 
al-‘Arj al-‘Arj, al-‘Arj, 
al-A‘yar, al-A‘yar, al-A‘yar, 

Ri‘m and Rubbama, Rima, - 
B. ‘Amr b. ‘Auf _ B. ‘Amr b. ‘Auf B. ‘Amr b. ‘Auf - 
and Medina and Medina 


It should be noted that al-Idrisi’s Adhan al-Qahah or 
Adhan al-‘Azjah is the result of misreading Ibn Khurrada- 
dhbeh’s thumma ajaz al-QOadhah ‘Wl j-\ § = then he 
passed al-Qahah. The same can be said of Thaniyyat al- 
Marah which has been split, in one MS., into two halts: 
al-Thaniyyah and al-Harrah. Ri’m is called Ri’ma which 
is due to a grammatical misconception. It should read 
Rima \3, in Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s account, as itis there 
the object of the verb +42, 3; no alteration is necessary 
in al-Idrisi’s version. Similarly, owing to the omission of 
the place name Quba after «B. ‘Amr b. ‘Auf, B. ‘Amr 
figures as a place, though the correct place name would be 
Quba where B. ‘Amr used to live at the time of the Hijrah. 
Deviating in this particular instance from Ibn Khurrada- 
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dhbeh, al-Idrisi seems to rely on the account of ‘Urwah 
b. al-Zubair,! though the latter states definitely that B. 
‘Amr lived at Medina, whereas al-Idrisi indicates with equal 
clarity that B. ‘Amr is a separate halt before Medina. The 
one addition of al-Idrisi, Batn Marr is not mentioned by the 
other three on this route. He is, however, mistaken in placing 
it on the coast in one MS. 


Though Ibn Ishaq’s account is more detailed than ‘Urwah’s, 
the latter is clearly more successful in his attempt to map 
this route, as he unequivocally states on several occasions 
that the Prophet avoided some routes which he names, 
implying that they were known and used at that time. Ibn 
Ishaq’s account merely suggests that the Prophet avoided 
«the route». ‘Urwah traces the Madlajah route between 
those of al-Rauba’ and ‘Amgq, and correctly substitutes al- 
Gha’ir for Ibn Ishaq’s ‘A’ir, describing it as a watering 
place, not a pass as Ibn Ishaq does. ‘Urwah locates his 
Gha’ir east of the Rakibah pass. Both authors call Ri’m 
which is also correct. ‘Urwah is alone in omitting Amaj, 
Liqf, Mujah, Marjih, Dhai Kushd, al-Jadajid, al-Ajrad, 
Dhi Salam, al-Qahah and Ti‘han. Ibn Hishim correctly 
preferred Dhul-‘Asawain and al-Qahah to Dhul-Ghadawain 
and al-Fajah respectively as accepted by Ibn Ishaq. 


Al-Bakri? repeats part of Ibn Ishdq’s account as given by 
Ibn Hisham. This part stops at Liqf which Ibn Hisham 
corrects to Lift. Al-Bakri, however, regards this correction 
as an indication that Ligf and Lift are two places at a short 
distance from one another. Though this part of the Hijrah 


1. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 1, p. 1237. 
2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1161. 
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route appears shorter than the corresponding section in Ibn 
Ishaq’s account, the place names coincide as far as Ligf. 
This part is recorded by al-Bakri as a hadith; on another 
occasion, he refers to the whole route as «the Hijrah hadith», 
which suggests that he does not suppose that it was used 
by his contemporaries. However, he seems to be oblivious 
of this hadith when he situates the Rakibah pass on the route 
from Medina to Tabak. Similarly, he quotes Malik to the 
effect that Ri’m is at four postal stages from Medina. 
According to ‘Abd al-Razzaq,3 Ri’m is thirty miles from 
Medina. Ri’m is much closer to Medina than their estimate. 
Al-Bakri also states that Dha Kishd is mentioned in the 
«Hijrah hadithy,4 but this name does not occur in the part 
he records. Incidentally, Dhi Kishd is the correct form of 
the name and not Kishr or Kushr as printed in Ibn Hisham’s 
Sirah because Kishr lies east of Medina. Al-Bakri also 
rectifies the name of the place which occurs in Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh as Mujaj and in Ibn Hisham as Muhaj, 
spelling it Mujah,5 which is the correct form. 


Nasr rarely errs, but he is mistaken in defining Marjih as 
Mudajjaj. © He also seems to overlook the story of the Hijrah, 
as he assumes wrongly that the Prophet shunned this place. 7 
Yaqit borrows the entire statement, but attributes it to 
Aba Bakr al-Hamadhani. On another occasion, Yaqit 


. Ibid., p. 670. 

. Ibid., p. 689. ; 

. ‘Iyad, Mashariq, vol. 1, p. 263. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam., p. 1130. 

. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1161. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 68. 

. Ibid., fol. 136. 

. Yaquit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 442. 
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confuses it with another Marjih near al-Khall in the Yemen, 1 
Al-Mugaddasi refers to this route once in connection with 
a difficult pass through which, according to legend, a 
pathway was hewn by Gabriel for the Prophet when he 
migrated from Mecca to Medina. 2 


oo 


1. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 464. 
2, Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 103. 


V— OTHER ROUTES BETWEEN MEDINA AND 
MECCA 


There are other routes between Medina and Mecca such 
as those leading through al-Fur’, south of Medina. Ac- 
cording to al-Zubair,: there are four routes leading from 
Medina to al-Fur’. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubair passed al-Fur’ 
when he fled from Medina to Mecca in the 7th century. ? 
The route through al-Fur’ is a short-cut, but it is difficult 
and unsafe for pilgrim caravans in times of unrest. Abi 
al-Fida’ indicates that some of his contemporaries travelled 
thorugh al-Fur’ though it was infested by robbers. 3 


To judge by the information found in Nasr,4 the conven- 
tional route had already been diverted from its ancient course 
through al-Suqya to its present course through Badr by the 
6th Hijri century (12th century). As the old route was 
shorter and richer in water, this diversion can only be 
accounted for by the requirements of safety. 


Al-Maqdisi5 mentions three routes from Mecca to Medina, 
the conventional route, the coastal one and the one called 


. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1323. 

. Al-Dinawari, al-pykhbdr, p. 222. 
Abi al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 95. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fol. 37. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 91. 
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al-Khalif. Unfortunately he chooses not to enumerate the 
halts on each route on the ground that they are too many. 
It is, however, clear from his statement that both the coastal 
and the conventional routes were in use at his time, the 
Ioth century. It has already been seen that al-Bakri 
mentions two routes leading from Medina to Badr from which 
a route leads to al-Juhfah. Al-Maqdisi’s Khalif is no doubt 
the Hijrah route which is known as al-Gha‘ir. Ibn Zabalah 
implies that the Prophet followed the Fur’ route, and had 
three mosques there. ! It is presumably the route he followed 
during the campaign of Buhrin. The Najdi route between 
Medina and Mecca converges with the Iraqi route at the 
Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim. This route was in constant use in the 
early centuries of Islam, and al-Rashid had dams built at 
al-Arhadiyyah, half-way between Medina and the Ma‘dan. 2 


According to al-Samhidi, Hirsha, north of Rabigh, is des- 
cribed by ‘Arram as the meeting point of travellers from 
Medina and Syria to Mecca.3 This piece of information 
is not to be found in ‘Arram’s test. What appears in his 
text is the statement that the Mu‘riqah route, between 
Radwa and ‘Azwar, is a short-cut taken by the Arabs going 
to Syria, Mecca and Medina. 4 Any route with such a function 
should; be located between Mecca and Medina, but Radwa 

lies north west of Medina, so that any short-cut from Medina — 
to Syria would have to avoid Radwa. It is also difficult to 
understand what ‘Arrim means by placing Radwi and 
‘Azwar west of the Medina route and east of the Buraira’ 
route in the direction of Mecca, since Radwa does not lie 


1. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1026. 
2. Ibid., p. 1224. 3. Ibid., p. 1326° 
4. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 396. 
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on the direct route linking the two cities. The same applies 
to his assertion that Yanbu‘ lies «ight of Radwa for those 
who travel west»! unless the word «Radwa» is omitted. The 
distance between the two Mts. Thafils and both Radwa 
and ‘Azwar is given by ‘Arram as «two nights’ journey» 
in one passage, 2 and «seven nights’ journey» in another, 3 
which cannot be explained except by assuming a lacuna in 
the MS., especially if one notes that ‘Azwar does not lie 
near Radwa. ‘Arram refers to two «evening meal» halts on 
the route between Medina and Mecca,4 and mentions the 
mileage for some of the distances, but only sporadically since 
it occurs once or twice, so that it cannot be taken as proof 
that he knew the length of the whole route in miles. Nor 
can al-Waqidi’s reference to the mileage, though often ac- 
curate, be regarded as the result of an official survey, since 
he mentions places unlikely to be of interest to the official 
administration. It is true that Lughdah al-Hajari refer 
to the mileage on the conventional route in the Malal region, 5 
but by the time of al-Hajari, the route had already been 

measured in miles. 


Waki‘ mentions the diversion leading fromee al-Rauha’ to 
al-Juhfah through Badr® to which al-Bakri refers without 
naming a source. Since Waki‘ relies on the authority of a 
native, it seems that this diversion was not in general use, 
though the distances are quoted in miles as far as Badr. 
Waddan, which lies on this diversion, is not mentioned here, 


1. Ibid., p. 397- 2. Ibid., p. 399. 

3. Ibid., p. 401. 4. Ibid., pp. 401; 403. 

5. As-Hajari, Nawadir, part 1, foi. 132, and part 2; fol. 142; and Lughdah, 
op. Cit., pp. 371; 376. 

6. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 40-41. 
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but is. described on another occasion as dying in ruins», 
Waki‘ also mentions the Najdi route from Medina to Mecca, 
and quotes the distances in miles.2 As regards the route 
from Medina to Mecca through al-Suwarigiyyah, Waki‘ 
quotes the distances in days’ journeys as far as al-Ma‘dan 
where it converges with the Najdi route.3 He mentions the 
palaces of al-Rashid, and the springs and wells dug by many 
prominent Muslims on this route. 


ee 
“1, Ibtd., fol. 4o. 
2. Ibid., fol. 14. 
3. Ibid., fol. 17. 


VI— SURAGH-MEDINA ROUTE 


Table IV (p. 439) 


The ancient Tabikiyyah route was known to pre-Islamic 
Arabs. whose trade caravans passed it on their way to Syria. 
Caliph Abi Bakr is said to have instructed two of his armies 
to follow this route on their way to Syria, and sent a third 
via Ailah.1 According to al-Asadi, the northernmost frontier 
of the Hijaz is Suragh.2 Ibn Khurradadhbeh 3 mentions 
eleven way-stations between Suragh and Medina. He neither 
records the mileage nor proffers any other information 
with regard to this route. Ibn Rosteh4 enumerates the same 
number of halts in precisely the same sequence. Qudamahs 
carries the route only up to Wadi al-Qura, observing the 
number and sequences of Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s account, 
but referring by implication to his own previous account 
of the route from Ailah to Medina through Wadi al-Qura. 
Since Qudamah omits al-Marr from the latter account, his 
way-stations between Suragh and Medina number only 
ten. Al-Ya‘qibi® indicates that Syrian pilgrims travel to 


. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 1, pp. 2078-79. 
. Al-Samhidi, Khuldsah, p. 280. 

. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 183. 

. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 183. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., fol. 94. 

. Al-Ya‘qibi, Buldan, pp. 330, 340-1. 
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Mecca and Medina through Ailah where they join the 
Egyptians. Though he describes their passage to Ailah as 
difficul and mountainous, he fails to mention the Tabikiyyah 
route which was no doubt in use at his time. 


Though al-Idrisit follows Ibn Khurradadhbeh to the letter 
with respect to the journey from Tabak to al-Hijr, he seems 
to utilize an additional source on Wadi al-Qura and on the 
journey from Suragh to Tabik which Ibn Khurradadhbeh, 
Ibn Rosteh and Qudamah locate immediately south of Suragh. 
Al-Idrisi mentions two halts, al-Bathniyyah and Dimnah, 
between Suragh and Tabik, and identifies al-Bathniyyah 
with Adhri‘at,2 while Musil identifies Dimnah with Dhatul- 
Hajj.3 It can, however, hardly be credited that such a short 
distance from Suragh to Dhatul-Hajj requires more than 
one day’s journey. Nor is it possible to cover the whole 
distance from Suragh to Tabik in one day’s journey as 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Qudimah and Ibn Rosteh suggest. 
Even the distance from Dhatul-Hajj to Tabak, measuring, 
according to Musil, 80km, is more than could possibly be 
bridged in one day’s journey. The other place on which 
al-Idrisi differs from Ibn Khurradadhbeh is Wadi al-Qura. 
According to the latter, it is the halt south af al-Hijr and 
north of al-Ruhbah that is called Wadi al-Qura. The same 
halt is named by both authors with respect to the Ailah- 
Medina route. Al-Idrisi does not name it on the Syrian 
route, but prefers to describe it as a small town on a small 
river. There are no rivers there. In another MS., however, 
it is called «Wadi» which suggests that an attempt at correction 
has been made. 


1. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 94. 2. Ibid., fol. 93. 
3. Musil, The Northern Hegdz, p. 329. 
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The misreadings in al-Idrisi’s account are legion. The. 
following is a juxtaposition of al-Idrisi’s two MSS compared 
with the account of Ibn Khurradadhbeh: 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh Al-Idrisi 
Paris 2221, fol.138 Paris 2222 
Saragh, Yani‘, Yabi‘, 
Tabik, al-Buthainiyyah, al-Buthainiyyah, 
al-Muhdathah, Da‘ah (Dimnah), Dimnah, 
al-Aqra‘, Tabik, Tabak, 
al-Junainah, al-Muhdathah, Ima Far‘ 
(al-Aqr‘) 
al-Hijr, al-Aqra‘, al-Hanifiyyah, 
Wadi al-Qura, al-Hanifiyyah, al-Majz 
(al-Junainah) (al-Hijr) 
al-Hijr a small town on 
a small river. 
Wadi, a very small 
town on a small 
river. 


AJ-Idrisi also differs from Ibn Khurradadhbeh in proffering 
information about some of the way-stations. Since al-Idrisi 
does not try to give similar information about the inland 
route from Ailah to Medina, it is to be assumed that he had 
access to some first-hand data supplied by a traveller on 
this route. 


Al-Istakhri!t and Ibn Haugal2 state that there are two routes 
from Syria to Medina, one from Palestine through Ailah, 


I. Al-Istakhri, op. cit., 27-8. 
2. Ibn Hauaal, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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and the other, by implication, from Damascus through 
Tabak. Both routes require twenty days’ journey. Neither 
al-Istakhri nor Ibn Hauqal attempts to map either route. 


Al-Mugaddasi‘ is the first Arab geographer to record the 
fact that three Syrian pilgrim routes converge at Taima’. 
Though ail three routes start from Amman, only one requir- 
ing eight days’ journey to reach Taima’ leads through Tabik. 
The second route leads through Thajr and takes twelve 
days all in all. The third leads through al-Nabk (north of 
Taima’) and requires thirteen and a half days. He mentions 
that these three routes are the choice of most Arabs (tribes), 
and adds that the Umayyads used these routes for their 
postal services. Nevertheless, he says that many Syrians 
travel along these routes from Amman to Mecca, and that 
he himself had followed them more than once. Al-Mugqad- 
dasi mentions on this occasion that these routes are safe 
and short. To judge by his other accounts, they were neither. 
The irony of this statement is illustrated by another, follow- 
ing close on its heels, that the natives there often take to 
highway robbery if pilgrims do not engage a native escort 
or protect themselves by force of arms. He says that pilgrims 
had been attacked and robbed of their beasts of burden 
and of their property. On another occasion also, he describes 
these routes as unsafe. He has handed on descriptions of 
numerous way-stations on these routes, especially of minor 
watering places in the desert about which he complains 
vociferously. His account has probably been written in several 
successive stages as some of the distance measurements 
are contradictory. On one occasion, he refers to Taima’? 
as situated at four days’ journey from Tabik, but on another 


1. Al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., pp. 248-52. 
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he speaks of seven days. It could be the influence of early 
sources. 


Al-Hamdani does not mention the Syrian pilgrim route, 
though he implies that the way from Medina to Syria passes 
through Taima’.1 It is uncertain whether he has this route 
or the other through Ailah in mind when he states that 
Syrian and Egyptian pilgrims can avoid Medina by deviating 
from the main route, travelling from al-Suwaida’ to al- 
Sayalah by way of Uwal (Dhi Uwan).? Like al-Muqaddasi, 
al-Hamdani states that travellers there are advised to have 
an escort among the natives, 3 his implication being that no 
traveller is safe there without a native escort. He also mentions 
two routes from Khaibar to Medina, one which is a short-cut 
and the other through Hisn B. ‘Uthman (west of Khaibar), 
and adds that a route leads from al-Hijr to Taima’, without 
naming the stations on this route. 


Al-Bakri4 mentions fifteen mosques of the Prophet between 
Medina and Tabik, erected on the places at which the 
Prophet is known to have prayed on his — return journey 
from Tabak to Medina. However, it is impossible to assume 
that there are known mosques at all places at which the 
Prophet has prayed since he has no doubt prayed at least 
at three different places every day. The distance between 
Tabik and Medina is too great to be covered in five days 
by an army whose beasts of burden were emaciated and few 
in numbers. There may be mosques at the main halts at 
which the Prophet not only prayed, but also encamped to 


1. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 131. 
2. Ibid., p. 130. 3. Ibid., p. 131. 
4. al-Bakri, Mutjam, p. 1223. 
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rest. Though al-Bakri seems to rely on Ibn Hishim’s account 
with regard to these mosques, he differs from him in 
omitting al-Akhdar and Dhul-Jifah which he mentions in 
another context,2 locating al-Akhdar at four days’ journey 
from Tabak. It should be three days. Dhatul-Khatmi is 
located, in another entry, at five days’ journey from Tabik. 3 
This is no doubt due to inadvertence, as he mentions, apart 
from al-Akhdar, two halts between Dhatul-Khatmi and 
Tabak which means that the distance could be covered in 
four days only. This equals, according to Musil, 4 an average 
of 25 km, which can be assumed as fairly reasonable for the 
«army of hardships». It is almost certain that these mosques 
are enumerated in their geographical order though Musil 
suggests that al-Sa‘id 4»<! is identical with Said 1 , 
located at 100 km. northwest of al-Hijr and not south of it 
as would appear from Ibn Hisham’s account. In fact, al- 
Sa‘id, or Sa‘id Qurh, was the capital of Wadi al-Qura which 
lies south of al-Hijr. Musil also identifies the mosque of 
Hauda’ with the well of al-Hausa’ at some distance north 
east of Tabik, and not to the immediate north of al-Hijr 


according to the location of Ibn Hisham. In fact, the 
Prophet did not travel beyond Tabik. 


In another entry, al-Bakri, quoting al-Sakini, indicates 
that the route from Medina to Tama’ leads through al- 
Hijr.5 Beside this route, he mentions three others from 
Medina to Taima’, one by way of Silah and al-Jinab 3 another 
by way of Faid and Judad, and a third by way of Faid and 
Jafr al-Jufaf. The route from Medina to Taima’ via Silah 
and al-Jinib leads no doubt through Khaibar. The first 
1. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., vol. 2, Dp. §30-531. 
2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 124. 3. Ibid., p. 504. 
4 Musil, The Northern Hegaz, p. 318. 5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 330. 
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reference to this route is met with in al-Bakri’sMu‘jam. A 
century later, Khaibar is mentioned as a fortress on the 
Syrian pilgrim route. In the year 555 A.H. (1160), the 
governor of Syria took this route for the hajj.2 It should be 
noted, however, that the conventional route via Wadi al- 
Qura was never deserted except in time of crisis. Al-Maqdisi 
assesses the distance between Tabak and Medina at ninety 
parasangs.3 His source seems to be al-Mas‘idi4. Their 
estimate of the distance seems to be accurate. Waki‘ enu- 
merates thirteen halts between Suragh and Medina, and 
reiterates that the Egyptian and Syrian routes converge at 
al-Suqya.5 He also mentions the route from Medina to 
Khaibar® and the route to Fadak.7 The lack of other in- 
formation on these routes, of which he has no first-hand 
knowledge, indicates that his sources here are of minor 
value. He also lists the mosques of the Prophet between 
Medina and Tabik without proffering any information. ® 
During the late 7th and the early 8th centuries, the pilgrim 
route from Damascus to Mecca was in a good state of repair 
and many caliphs tried to make the journey less arduous 
for the pilgrims. ‘Uthman, Marwan, al-Walid I and ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz attempted to ensur adequate provision 
of water for pilgrims on this route. 


. Al-Sam‘ani, op. cit., p. 113. 

. Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 176. 

. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 239. 

. Al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, p. 270. 

. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 114. 6. Ibid., fols. 74-75. 
. Ibid., fol. 75. 8. Ibid., fol. 115. 
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TABLE IV: Suragh-Medina route 


Ibn 

Khurra- Waki‘ 

dadhbeh 

Suragh _Asra*‘ 
(Suragh ) 

Tabik Tabik 


Ibn Rosteh Qudamah  al-Idrisi 


Suragh Suragh 


Tabik Tabik 


Suragh 


al- 
Bathniyyah 


al-Muhdathah al-Muhdathah al-Muhdathah al- Muhdathah 


al-Agra‘ al-Aqra‘ al-Aqra‘ al-Aqra‘ 
al- al- al- al- 
Junainah Junainah Junainah Junainah 
al-Hijr —_al-Hijr al-Hijr al-Hijr 
Wadi Wadi Wadi Wadi 
al-Qura  al-Qura al-Qura al-Qura 
al-Ruhaibah al-Suqyi al-Ruhbah 
Dhul- (then to Dhul- 
Marwah Medina Marwah 

with the 
al-Marr Egyptian al-Marr 

pilgrims 

al- on the al- Medina 
Suwaida’ inland Suwaida’ Marwah 
Dhi route) Dhi 
Khushub Khushub 
Medina Medina 


Dimnah 
Tubik 
al- 
Muhdathah 
al-Aqra‘ 


al- 


Junainah 
al-Hijr 


Wadi 


al-Ruhbah 


Dhul- 
Marwah 
al-Marr 


al-Suwaida 
Dhi- 
Khushub 
Medina 


VII— AL-NAQIRAH-MEDINA ROUTE 


Table V (pp. 379-80) 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh! states that there is a diversion on the 
Kufa-Mecca route at al-Naqirah in the direction of Medina. 
That he regards it as a diversion from the main route is 
implied by the fact that he does not mention the «evening 
meal» halts as he does on the main route to Mecca. Pilgrims 
who prefer to visit Medina as well as Mecca follow this 
route to Medina and then embark on the Medina-Mecca 
route. He records some information about water facilities 
on this route. Qudimah follows him to the letter,? but Ibn 
Rosteh’s account is more detailed than theirs.3 It contains 
the reference to one «evening meal» halt and several mentions 
of distances between intervening places. Even the information 
he gives on the water facilities on this diversion is richer 
than that of Ibn Khurradadhbeh. He also mentions some 
historical data concerning these facilities. Though Ibn Rosteh 
agrees with Ibn Khurradadhbeh with respect to the actual 
number of way-stations to Medina, and the names of the 
halts on this route, he differs from the latter on the total 
distance between al-Nagirah and Medina. Indeed, the sum 
of the detailed distances between al-Taraf and Medina in 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 128. 
2. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 187. 
3. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 
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Ibn Rosteh’s account is, at twenty-five miles, two miles 
short of his own total of twenty-seven. Despite these short- 
comings, Ibn Rosteh’s assessment of the total distance is, 
at 126 or 128 miles, less mistaken than the 137 miles quoted 
by Ibn Khurradadhbeh. Al-Ya‘qibi: does not mention the 
distances and even differs from Ibn Khurradadhbeh in 
locating Batn Nakhl to the immediate north west of al- 
Nagirah instead of al-‘Usailah. He has also Tarafah instead 
of al- Taraf. Ibn Khurradadhbeh is correct in both respects. 


Al-Hamdini2 regards this route as a continuation of the 
Iraqi main route to Mecca, his assumption being that 
pilgrims go via Medina and return via Dhat ‘Irq. He is 
partly correct, as Iraqi pilgrims usually do not pass through 
Medina twice. Al-Hamdani’s mileage for this sector of the 
route is, at ninety-eight miles, too short to be acceptable. 
Besides, his information, in this account, is limited to degrees 
of latitude. Al-Asadi’s account of this route is not given in 
a complete form. Moreover, the accounts attributed to 
him are contradictory. There is Bi’r Rukanah,3 which he 
situates at ten miles from Medina and two miles from Bi’r 
B. al-Muttalib, mentioned in another passage as al- 
Rikabiyyah, and in a third as Bi’r Abi Rukainah4. Another 
example is the alleged statement that the distance between 
al-Nukhail and Medina is forty-five milesr whereas, in 
another passage, this distance is described as more than 


1. Al-Ya‘qiibi, Bulddn, p. 312. 

2. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 184. 

3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1138. 4. Ibid., p. 1158. 
5. Ibid., p. 1149. 
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sixty miles.t Bi’r Rukdnah, called al-Rukaniyyah by Ibn 
Rosteh but printed al-Rikabiyyah, is said to be the farther- 
most frontier of al-Taraf ~! \.<,+! in the direction of Medina 
according to al-Asadi,? but this is misread in another pas- 
sage as «the last of the upper-most of al-Taraf Gb! Js! 5+! .3 
Al-Shugrah is situated at twenty-four miles from al-Nukail. 4 
Al-Samhidi quotes al-Asadi to the effect that there are 
more than 300 wells at al-Nukhail all with good quality 
water.5 He also quotes al-Asadi as situating al-Nakhl at 
forty-five miles from al-Rabadhah. 6 


Al-Muqaddasi mentions that Batn Nakhl is equidistant 
between Medina and al-Nagirah, at two days’ journey from 
either.7 Al-Mas‘idi situates al-Taraf at thirty-six miles 
from Medina, and Batn Nakhl at four postal stages from 
Medina.8 While the last quoted figure is more or less 
accurate, the former cannot be accepted, as al-Taraf lies 
half-way between Batn Nakhl and Medina. Both figures 
are traceable to Ibn Sa‘d.9 ‘Arram mentions Batn Nakhl 
as lying on the route to Medinato. The same account is 
repeated by al-Bakri!t who also quotes al-Sakini who mentions 
Nakhl as situated on the route to al-Naqirah and Fadak 
from Medina. When al-Bakri states that al-Shugrah is a 
village on the derelict route to Medina,!2 he implies that 
there was more than one route from al-Naqirah to Medina. 


. Ibid., p. 1319. 2. Ibid., p. 1138. 
. Ibid., p. 1158. 4. Ibid., p. 1138. 
. Ibid., p. 1149. 6. Ibid., p. 1149. 


. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 107. 

. Al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, p. 253. 

. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, part 1, vol. 2, pp. 62, 63. 

Io. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 424. 

11. al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1016. 12. Ibid., p. 749. 
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Al-Shugrah is mentioned by Ibn Khurradadhbeh as situated 
on the diversion from al-Nagirah to Medina. No information 
is traceable as to how or when this route was diverted from 
al-Shuqrah. 


Al-Idrisi! follows IbnKhurradadhbeh as regards this 
sector with the exception of assessing the distance between 
al-Taraf and Medina at fifteen miles instead of the thirty- 
six miles quoted by the latter. Al-‘Usailah is given in a 
corrupted form: al-‘Umlah. Though the information about 
the halts seems to be expanded, it actually remains within 
the outlines laid down by Ibn Khurradadjbeh. Waki‘ maps 
two diversions from al Nagirah to Medina, an ancient route 
called al-~Akhrijah, 2 and a newone leading through al- 
‘Usailah 3 which figures in the other geographers. He quotes 
the distance in miles on the former, but not on the latter on 
which he quotes a poet.His own description of al-‘Usailah 
diversion seems to be missing from the MS. 


1. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 42. 
2. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 68-70. 
3. Ibid., fols. 83-84. 


Table V: Al-Naqirah-Medina pilgrim route with the 


mileage 
Ibn Waki‘ Al-Ya‘qibi 
Kurradadhbeh 
al-Naqirah, al-Naqirah, al-Nagirah, 
46 
al-‘Usailah, al-Muhdath, Batn Nakhl, 
36 
Batn Nakhl, al-“Usailah, al-‘Usailah, 
22 
al-Taraf, Batn al-Nakhl, Tarafah, 
a5 
Medina. al- Traf. Medina. 


Medina 
Waki‘ also maps this ancient diversion to Medina which 
he calls al-Akhrijah: 


Faid Husayy 
27% triles 34 
al-Akhrijah Argam 

6 24 

Lihyay Jamal al-Sa‘d 

6% 25 
Azmam al-Nukhail 
2 18 

al- Talib al-Shuqrah 


24 
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Ghamrat Marziq Bi’r al-Sa’ib 


20% 
al-“Unabah 


27 


Ibn Rosteh 


al-Nagirah 
43 
al-‘Usailah 
36 
Batn al-Nakhl 
22 
Taraf 
27 
Medina 


24 
Medina 


Qudamah al-Hqmdani 
al-Naqirah —_al-Nagirah 


46 26 
al-Usailah —_al-“Usailah 
36 28 

Batn al-Nakhl Batn Nakhl 
22 20 

al- Taraf al-Taraf 

35 24 

Medina Medina 


al-Idrisi 


al-Naqirah 
46 
al-‘Umlah 
36 

Batn Nakhl 
23 

al- Taraf 

15 

Medina 


VITI— AL-NAQIRAH-MECCA-ROUTE 


Table VI (pp. 135-7) 


Almost all geographers, with the exception of Waki‘ and 
al-Hamdani, imply that the Iraqi pilgrim route leads to 
Mecca via al-Naqirah with a diversion at al-Naqirah for 
those who want to visit Medina. As seen before, al-Hamdani 
implies that both routes constitute, in fact, one main route, 
since the majority of pilgrims go by way of Medina and 
return through Dhat ‘Irq, or vice versa. This is also the 
implication of a poem quoted by Waki‘.1 Al-Asadi, however, 
observes that some, including al-Rashid, began by visiting 
Medina, but returned to Mecca by the Najdi route which 
leads through al-Arhadiyyah and the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim. 2 
The stations as far as Mecca are mentioned by all geographers 
except al-Muqaddasi who stops at al-Ghamrah. Qudamah3 
stops at Dhat ‘Irq, but completes the number of stations 
in another account, 4 without giving the mileage on the last 
mentioned addition. All geographers apart from al-Ya‘qibi 
quote the mileage on this route from station to station. None 
of them, except al-Hamdani, records the latitude of these 


1. Waki‘, Mandazil, fol. 79-84. 
2. Al-Samhiidi, Wafa’, p. 1224. 
3. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 186. 

4. Ibid., p. 192. 
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stations. Ibn Khurradadhbeh: and Ibn Rosteh2 alone 
mention the intervening «evening meal» halts between 
stations. They all try to proffer some sort of information 
about this route except al-Ya‘qibi whose interest in this 
aspect of pilgrim routes wanes at al-Naqirah.3 Ibn Khur- 
radadhbeh, followed by Qudimah and al-Mugaddasi, errs 
in placing the Ma‘dan of B. Sulaim east of al-Salilah and 
al-“‘Umaq immediately west of al-Rabadhah. It should be 
placed west of al-‘Umagq and east of Ufai‘yah. 


Al-Mugaddasi’s account is identical with that of Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh as regards the mileage, the names of the 
stations and their actual order. He, however, differs from the 
latter in the omission of the water facilities at some stations 
and in the mention of these facilities at others. On the whole 
his attitude is more critical than that of Ibn Khurradadhbeh. 
Al-Ya‘qibi agrees with Ibn Rosteh on the number of stations, 
except for al-Salilah which he omits. Ibn Rosteh follows 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh on the number of stations and on the 
names of the «evening meal» halts, but he does not mention 
the one between Ibn ‘Amir’s Bustin and Mecca. Owing 
to Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s erroneous location of the Ma‘dan 
of B. Sulaim, his «evening meal» halts differ from those of 
Ibn Rosteh whose information on this route is richer than 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s, as the former is concerned, in addition 
to the water facilities, with the history of the places dis- 
cussed and the origin of their inhabitants. Moreover, Ibn 
Rosteh mentions the total distance befween Mecca and 
Baghdad on both courses, while Ibn Khurradadhbeh 


1. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 131. 
2. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., pp. 178-9. 
3. Al-Ya‘qibi, Bulddn, p. 312. 
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mentions only the total of the main branch of the route. 
It should be noted, however, that Ibn Rosteh refers to the 
discrepancy between the total distance and the sum of the 
detailed distances on the route from Basra to Mecca, his 
declared intention being to revise the assessment. 


The information proffered by Qudaimah about stations on 
this route is similar to that of Ibn Khurradadhbeh. His total 
of the distance up to Dhat ‘Irq is 205, thirty-six miles 
shorter than that of the latter. Al-Hamdani’s total for the 
whole sector is 247 miles, also thirty-five miles below Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh’s total mileage. Al-Hamdani! is the only 
geographer to mention the stations eastward from Mecca. 
He is also the only one to refer to the latitude of these stations, 
though he acknowledges his debt to an Iraqi author in this 
respect. Al-Samhidi has preserved parts of al-Asadi’s 
account of this route, which represent a valuable geographical 
description of some halts. Indeed, he seems to discuss this 
route in all its details as he proceeds from the ancient site 
of Dhat ‘Irq. for about eight miles to the contemporary 
Dhit ‘Irq. He mentions, and locates, the cistern of Autas 
together with a mosque of the Prophet.2 He also pays a 
good deal of attention to the wells and cisterns of Ufai‘iyah 
and the origins of its inhabitants.3 He does the same with 
regard to al-Rabadhah which he locates at four days from 
Medina. 4 Waki®’s account of this route is by far the most 
detailed and accurate of all complete descriptions of this 
route by any author of this period. 5 It contains the mileage 


. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 185. 

. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1033. 

. Ibid., p. 1129. 4. Ibid., p. TOgt. 
. Waki, Mandzil, fols. 12-20. 
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of the distance between the major halts as well as between 
the intervening places, references to some short-cuts and 
diversions, and to other routes converging with this route. 
A good deal of attention is paid to the history of these halts 
and the facilities they offered to pilgrims, such as, for 
instance, the «light-house» at Umm Khurman where the 
Kufa-Mecca and Basra-Mecca routes converge. As to al- 
Idrisi, he does not fulfil his promise to enumerate the stations 
on the route from Baghdad to Mecca. ! 


1. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 42. 


IX— CONCLUSION 


It can be said that most of the pilgrim routes leading through 
the Hijaz were in use in the pre-Islamic era and were the 
subject of continuous care in the early centuries of Islam. 
The route from Basra to Mecca was a purely Islamic inno- 
vation — Ibn ‘Amir did a great deal to facilitate its use by 
having wells dug at some of its halts in the 7th century. 
In the 8th century Muhammad b. Sulaiman, the Abbasid 
prince and governor of Basra, ordered the route over the 
vast marshes west of al-Dathinah to be paved with stone 
since it was impassable after rain, a project which was 
carried out except for eight miles.t As to the Kufa - Hijaz 
route, Caliph ‘Uthmin initiated certain improvements; the 
Abbasid caliphs gave it priority; al-Saffah erected mile- 
stones on it, lighthouses in the desert and _rest-houses; 
al-Mansir increased the number of rest-houses; and al- 
Mahdi paid special attention to the upkeep of the route as 
well as the buildings along it and had cisterns dug at the 
halts. None, however, did more for this route than Zubaidah 
from whom the two official routes Basra - Mecca and Kufa - 
Mecca derive their names: ty5 >  darb Zubaidah 
(Zubaidah’s route). She had many a cistern dug there, and 
made many difficult parts on it accessible. Al-Mutawakkil 
erected the mile-stones on the Medina-Mecca route which 
had been provided with wells by most caliphs. Difficult 


1. Lughdah, op. cit., p. 371. 
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parts of the pass of Ailah were partly levelled by the 
Tulinids.t The improvement made by the Umayyads on 
the Tabikiyyah route consisted mainly of digging wells. 
No mile-stones were erected on non-Iraqi routes in the 
Hijaz until late in the roth century when mileages were first 
mentioned on the Egyptian route to the Hijaz which implies 
that calculation in miles there was introduced by the Fati- 
mids. There were places on the Iraqi routes where fires 
were lit to guide pilgrims in the desert, especially where 
the routes converge.2 These fires mignt have also been lit 
in times of emergency. Where the route bifurcates, there 
were road-signs to indicate points of bifurcation. It emerges 
from the accounts of Waki‘ and al-Asadi that the mile-stones 
between the postal stages which had their own numbers, 
bore the figures from one to twelve. Some postal stages are 
given certain names. 3 . 


The most discussed pilgrim routes during the period under 
consideration are those used by the Iraqis, mairily those 
leading from Kufa to Mecca, Kufa to medina and Medina 
to Mecca. Far less information is supplied on the other 
Iraqi routes: the Basra-Hijaz, Samarra-Hijaz end Wasit- 
Hijaz, though they are mentioned and their distances are 
quoted in miles by Waki‘ and al-Sakini. Pioneers in this 
respect, who are no doubt independent from each other, 
though their sources are not necessarily different, are Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh and Waki‘. Both authors seem to have 


1. Al-Himyari, Raud, fol. 40. 

‘2. See Lughdah, Op. cit., p. 376; Nasr, op. cit., fol. 433 al- Tabari, Tarikh, 
vol. 3, p. 813 and Waki‘, Mandazil, fol. 18. 

3. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, pp. 1141, ato12, 1017 and Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 
23 45 5. 
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utilized the official archives or religious and literary works. 
Waki‘ is better informed, and seems to possess more first- 
hand knowledge about these routes than any other geographer 
except perhaps al-Sakini whose concern is not limited to 
the pilgrim routes as he records many others, especially 
those frequented by the Zakah collectors. Al-Asadi seems 
to have incorporated most of Waki’s information which 
he enriches with personal observations. Al-Hamdani is 
unique in recording the degrees of latitude of all halts 
between Mecca and both Medina and Kufa in reliance on 
«some Iragi authorities», possibly al-Fazari or  Habash. 
Ibn Rosteh draws heavily on Ibn Khurradadhbeh from 
whom he differs on some of the distances and on the succes- 
sion of the halts about which his information is more detailed 
than that of Ibn Khurradadhbeh. Ibn Rosteh is the first 
official geographer to calculate the distances on the complete 
Basra-Mecca route in mileage. Waki‘’s assessment is, however, 
‘more consistent and detailed than that of Ibn Rosteh.! 
Qudamah relies on Ibn Khurradadhbeh and Ibn Rosteh, » 
adding some information about the local postmasters and 
their residences. Al-Ya‘qibi maps the coastal route from 
Egypt to Mecca proffering ample information with respect 
to its inhabitants and the commodities available there. He 
seems to rely on ‘Arram with regard to the tribes of the region 
between Medina and Mecca. ‘Arram’s is probably the first 
attempt at mapping the Najdi route from Medina to Mecca, 
which for reasons discussed elsewhere, is not entirely 
successful. Al-Muhallabi utilizes both al-Ya‘qibi and Ibn 
Rosteh, though he seems to resort to a new, possibly official, 
survey for the distances. According to him, the distance 


1. Waki‘, Mandzil, fols. 11, 91-99. 
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from al-Tha‘labiyyah to Faid is eighty-seven miles, ! whereas 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh and Ibn Rosteh assess it at ninety-two 
miles, which is one mile less than the assessment of Qudamah, 
nine miles more than that of al-Hamdani and two miles 
more than that of al-Muqaddasi. The latter enumerates 
more routes in the Northern Hijaz than any other geographer, 
but some of his information is contradictory. He is unsuc- 
cessful in mapping the route from Mecca to Medina, as he 

disregards the definitions of his predecessors, but gives 
room to information which, on some occasions, is contrary 
to fact. As to the other Iraqi routes, al-Muqaddasi follows 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh even where the latter errs with respect 
to the sequence of the halts from al-Nagirah to Mecca. 


According to Ibn Khurradadhbeh, the total distance between 
Baghdad (he means Kufa) and Mecca is 275 2/3 parasangs = 
827 miles.2 Ibn Rosteh assesses the Kufa-Mecca route at 
848 miles, and the Kufa~Medina-Mecca route at 960 miles. 3 
Summing up the distances between the individual halts, 
one arrives in each case at a different total, namely 841, 
838 and 948 miles respectively. Neither of them seems to 
notice this discrepancy, which may be due to scribal mis- 
takes. According to al-Maqdisi, the Kufa-Mecca route is 
765 miles,4 which agrees neither with Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
nor with Ibn Rosteh. The most consistent and unequivocally 
clear estimate is that of Waki‘. He quotes the total mileage 
between Basra and Mecca (675 miles);5 between Baghdad 


1. Abii al-Fida’, Tagwim, p. 97. 

2. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 132. 
3. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 180. 

4. Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 90. 

5. Wak?, Manazil, fol. 98. 
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and Mecca through Medina, (758 miles, minus six miles 
if one takes the short-cut from al-Ma‘dan - of al-Naqirah - 
to al-‘Usailah); and the postal stages between Baghdad and 
Mecca through Medina (sixty-two and two thirds — 752 
miles). His assessment of the length of the route from 
Baghdad to Mecca through Dhat ‘Irq seems to be 694 
miles.2 He also quotes the total mileage between Medina 
and Mecca as 200 miles. 


The information provided by al-Bakri in the Mu‘yam 
contains the most detailed data on the Medina-Mecca 
conventional route because it is mainly derived from Waki‘ 
or al-Asadi whom he does not even mention. In his Masahk, 
however, al-Bakri refrains from mapping this route which 
is by no means a great loss. To judge by his description of 
the Ailah-Medina route, al-Bakri could not have achieved, 
in his Masalik ,the same degree of success asin al-mujam, 
because the sources on which he relied for the latter, at 
least as far as the Northern Hijaz is concerned, are clearly 
superior to those he used for al-Masalik. The only inno- 
vation there concerns the comparatively short distances 
covered by the daily journey from Ailah to Duba.3 The 
proximity of the halts to each other is probably due to the 
huge size of the pilgrim caravans and the leisurely habits 
of the users in al-Bakri’s time, as well as to considerations 
of safety which seem to have required that the whole party 
of pilgrims should travel together. 


Safety conditions on the pilgrim routes of that time were 
often precarious. Before Islam, the tribes on these routes 


1. Ibid., fol. 54. 2. Ibid., fols. 4-19. 
3. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 76. 
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used to exact a toll from the caravans. The advent of Islam 
modified their greed for only a short while. Already as 
early as the 8th century, the Abbasid caliphs launched 
out on a policy of appeasement of the tribes on the Iraqi 
routes toMecca. From the mid-gth century onwards, 
conditions on all pilgrim routes became intolerable. In op- 

position to the introduction of Turkish elements in the 
military ranks in the state, a very dangerous nationalistic 
revolt headed by a self-styled «caliph» broke out in 843. 
Though this unsuccessful revolt caused sudden change 

in the policy of the state in favour of the Arab soldiers, 2 the 
Iraqi pilgrmis found themselves entirely at the mercy of 
these tribes whose greed was increased by the weakness of 
the central administration. The general uncertainty obvious- 
ly favoured the aggressiveness of the tribes which began 
to bargain for the safety of the pilgrims. Caliph al-Muqtadir 
is said to have bought safety for the pilgrims between Medina 
and Mecca from B. Harb,3 and it is most likely that other 
tribes on other parts of the route were similarly bribed. 
An honest chief minister in Baghdad was confident that 
5000 Arab horsemen would suffice to keep order on the Iraqi 
pilgrim route.4 This indicates that most of the huge sums 
ostensibly spent on this purpose by the official contractors 
were misappropriated. However, no pilgrim route in the 
Northern Hijaz was ever safe after the mid-gth century, 
since they were passable only if the pilgrims were accom- 
panied by a native escort or a sizeable military force.s 


1. See al-Bakri, Mu‘jam. p. 1134. 2. See Al-Mas‘udi, Tanbih, pp. 361-363. 

3. Al-Hamdani, JAlil, vol. 1, p. 306. 4. ‘Arib, Silah, p. 130. 

5. See: al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 131; al-Maqaddasi, op. cit.s p. 2523 al- 
Tanikhi, al-Faraj, p. 170; Nasir-i Khusrav, op. cit., p. 89; and Ibn 
Jubair, op. cit., pp. 77, 1345 171, 205 . 
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Pilgrim caravans began to steer clear of the troubled terri- 
tories as far as possible. This happened on the Ailah-Medina 
route which was replaced by the coastal route before the 
roth century. It also occurred a century later, on the Medina- 
Mecca route, where pilgrims preferred the coastal line after 
al-Munsaraf to ensure a safe passage. Not all pilgrim routes 
in the Northern Hijaz followed the course of the pre-Islamic 
trade routes. The coastal route between Ailah and al-Jar, 
the old Medina-Mecca route and the Basra-Mecca route 
were mainly post-Islamic. The ancient route between 
Mecca and Syria was diverted from al-‘Is to Medina, 
possibly for administrative rather than religious reasons. 


The attention paid by the geographers to the migats (the 

points at which pilgrims start their rites) is considerable. 
However, only one out of the three migats in the Northern 
Hijaz, al-Shajarah, on the outskirts of Medina, has always 
had a definite location, and has been in use since the time 
of the Prophet, though its name has undergone two changes, 
first from al-Shajarah to Dhul-Hulaifah, and later to Abyar 
‘Ali. As regards al-Juhfah, its location is of recent date since 
the part of the route on which it is situated was, for safety 
reasons, replaced by a coastal route. Thus it ceased to be 
a migdt as early as the late 11th century. Most geographers 
describe it as the migat of the Syrian pilgrims. In fact, it 
has been solely used by pilgrims arriving from Ailah by 
the coastal route, mostly Egyptians and Magribis with a 
small admixture of Syrians. The main Syrian caravans 
came via Medina and had therefore to use al-Shajarah. As 
for Dhat ‘Irq, it was assigned to Iraqi pilgrims as it proved 
more convenient for them than Qarn al-Manazil, the migdt 
allotted by the Prophet to pilgrims coming from Najd and 
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the rest of the east. Since the Prophet did not mention the 
Iraqis when assigning Qarn al-Maniazil for this purpose, 
‘Umar allotted Dhat ‘Irq to them. However, the original 
Dhit ‘Irq was forsaken in less than a century by most pilgrims 
who preferred to start their ritual in the modern section 
of the town, situated neatly a mile ahead of the ancient 
Dhat ‘Irg. Sa‘id b. Jubair, al-Shafi‘i: and al-Asadi2 express 
their preference for the old site, but this advice seems to 
have been unheeded. Indeed, by the roth century, pilgrims 
began to start their ritual not only a mile but, according to 
al-Ya‘qibi, a full journey ahead of the right place, at al- 
Ghamrah. Ibn Rosteh states that only camel-drivers waited 
until Dhat ‘rg. Qudimah’s statement that all pilgrims 
waited until Dhat ‘Irq is unlikely to have been correct at 
that time. Ibn Khurradadhbeh assigns al-Mislah, two days 
before Dhat ‘Irg for this purpose, probably because the 
sources he utilized were out of date. This assumption is 
confirmed by the fact that the pilgrims used to start their 
rites at al-Ghamrah as early as the late 8th century, which 
is implied in a eulogy on Zubaidah quoted by Waki‘ 3 
Al-Mugaddasi remains silent on this point. The tendency 
of the pilgrims to neglect Dhat ‘Irg is motivated solely by 
their concern for their own comfort for, by beginning the 
pilgrimage rites so far ahead of the assigned place, they 
succeeded in shortening their journey by virtually a whole 
day. 


A similar controversy exists on whether it is preferable to 
visit Mecca or Medina first. The majority are of the opinion 


1. Al-Shafii, al-Umm, vol. 2, p. IIQ. 
2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, p. 1033. 
3. Waki‘, Mandzil, fol. 34. 
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that, as Mecca is the target, it should be visited first * This 
of course does not apply to the Syrian pilgrims who could 
easily visit Medina before and after Mecca, as their route 
led through Medina already before the 8th century. 


Camel-driving as a profession apparently goes back to the 
8th century, i.e., the time of Abi Hanifah. Before that time, 
pilgrims used to keep their own camels ready for the pilgrim- 
age journey.? By the time of al-Hamdani, this profession 
had acquired a high prestige since not only al-Hamdani 
himself, but even his father and some of his own teachers 
were all camel-drivers, and were familiar with the literary 
and administrative circles in Iraq, Syria and Egypt. Never- 
theless, many camel-drivers were so notorious that, for 
some pilgrims, the journey was not regarded as perfect 
without beating the camel-driver. 3 


The pilgrim amirate was founded in the early days of Islam 
for the pilgrims to be led, on their pilgrimages rites, by a 
representative of the absent head of state. This prime reli- 
gious function was soon to become a minor duty. By the early 
Abbasid period, the governor was entrusted with more 
administrative and political power. They used to be very 
important dignitaries, as only the ablest administrators or 
the relatives of the caliph were appointed to this port. This 
was done, apparently, to familiaries the Hijazis with the 
Abbasid dynasty. Later, the custom developed into a sort 
of appeasement of the tribes on the route. By the roth 
century, the governor was more concerned with the actual 


1. Al-Samhidi, p. 83. 
2. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 650. 
3. See Ibn Qutaibah, Ma‘arif, vol. 1, p. 230. 
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journey to Mecca than with the rites of pilgrimage. Instead 
of one governor for all pilgrims, it became almost necessary 
to have a governor for every pilgrim party such as the 
Egyptian, the Syrian, the Maghribi, the Yemenite and of 
course the Iraqi caravans. Fighting broke out in 341 A.H. 
(952), between the Egyptians and the Iraqi governors, 
both acknowledging the sovereignty of the same Abbasid 
caliph. 1 


The administration of the pilgrimage used to be a major 
topic of discussion not only among the officials but also 
among the religious authorities.2 They laid down some 
rules to be followed in appointing governors of the hajj, 
their main concern being the political aspect of this office 
such as protection from highway robbery and the appease- 
ment of the tribes on these routes, by offering them money 
on behalf of the pilgrims. The governor should also be 
efficient in allotting camping spaces to different groups of 
pilgrims and providing facilities for caravans. 3 Abi Hanifah 
and his followers were rather meticulous with respect to 
the details of contracts between pilgrims and camel-drivers, 
especially with regard to provisions and camping apparatus, 
the welfare of the servants, presents taken from Mecca to 
Iraq, transport charges and times of departure. It can be 
deduced from their account that the first ten days of Dhul 
Qi‘dah were considered the usual time to set out from Kufa, 
with the fifth as the ideal date. To leave earlier was regarded 
as harmful for the pilgrims, and to leave later as inconvenient 
for the camel drivers who had to feed their camels at Kufa. 


1. Al-Fasi, Shifa’, vol. 2, p. 192. 
2. Al-Mawardi, A hkam, pp. 185-195. 
3. Al-Farra’, A hkam, pp. 92-95. 
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It was ruled that the distance from Kufa to Mecca amounted 
to a journey of twenty-seven days, except for the route via 
Medina which lasted thirty days. The hajj rites at Mecca 
added six days to the journey. If a pilgrim died at Mecca 
after the completion of the hajj rites, the camel driver was, 
according to the Hanafis, entitled to 11/20 of the cartage 
only on the direct route to Mecca: to 12/21, if the route 
led through Medina on the return journey: to 11/21, if the 
stay in Medina happened during the outward trip: to 6/11 
if the circular route via Medina was planned. * 


There were several settlements on the pilgrim routes whose 
only purpose it was to trade with the pilgrims. With the 
passage of time some of these settlements, such as Faid 
and al-Juhfah, became permanent. The former, half-way 
between Kufa and Mecca, used to be the residence of the 
governor of the pilgrim route who was usually a member 
of one of the dominant local tribes such as B. Asad and B. 
Tamim. The Basra-Mecca route led to Dhat ‘Irg, but some 
pilgrims used to follow a diversion to the north west in order 
to join the pilgrims arriving by the Kufa-Mecca route to visit 
Medina. In times of crisis, the Iraqi pilgrims followed the 
Syrian route to avoid the menacing tribes, 2 but did so with 
little success, as disorder was by no means limited to one 
region of Arabia. 


1. Al-Sarakhsi, al-Mabsit, vol. 16, pp. 18-23. 
2. Al-Fasi, Shifa’, vol. 2, p. 216. 


PART THREE 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


I— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ARAB 
GEOGRAPGERS 


The Arab geographers differ widely in their treatment of 
the Northern Hijaz. Some of them are inconsistent in their 
treatment of separate parts of this region, and various aspects 
of its geography. Moreover, cases are not rare where their 
own reports about this region are found to conflict not only 
in different works, but also within one and the same work. 


In the majority gf geographers, Arabia is by no means the 
most discussed part of the empire. Nor is the Northern 
Hijaz always the most discussed of the regions of Arabia. 
Besides, the attention accorded to different parts of the 
Northern Hijaz varies. The southern part of this region is 
understandably treated in most detail, since it is the stretch 
of territory between Mecca and Medina more frequented 
by the pilgrims than any other part of the Northern Hijaz. 
Hence the abundance of information which renders this 
region the least disputed among the authors. The localities 
are generally known, and mistaken locations, though by 
no means occasional, are often easy to detect and rectify. 
The information on the Northern Hijaz can be divided 
into five categories: 


1. pre-Islamic, mainly derived from Jahili poetry and 
vague Arab conceptions of the pre-Islamic Northern 
Hijaz; 
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2. purely Islamic in nature, originating in the hadith 
and tafsir; 


3. stemming from the first-hand knowledge of early Arab 
authors who frequented Arabia for literary reasons, 
and of well-informed natives who resided outside 
Arabia; 


4. archives of administrative departments; and 


5. the personal experience of the geographers themselves. 


Jahili poetry represnets the main source of information 
for the early works on Arabia. This is true of al-Asma‘i 
and Abi ‘Ubaidah whose influence on literary circles was 
prominent, and whose data are often very detailed. As to 
Arabia’s pre-Islamic past, the Northern Hijaz is fortunate 
in that the ancient caravan routes from Mecca and Medina 
to Syria used to be of great importance to the people of the 
Northern Hijaz, so that many towns on these routes were 
both flourishing and famous. It is mainly data derived from 
the pre-Islamic legacy that have now made possible the 
location of the southern frontier of «Provincia Arabia» or 
«Qura ‘Arabiyyahy and, indeed, illuminated the origin of 
the words ‘Arab and A‘rab. That this concept of Qura 
‘Arabiyyah was so soon disregareded is ascribable to numerous 
alterations which rendered it so unacceptable that many 
geographers do not seem to be conversant with the meaning 
of Qura ‘Arabiyyah or even the accurate form of its name. ! 
The demarcation of the Hijaz by Ibn ‘Abbas is no doubt 
inherited from pre-Islamic times, This demarcation has 


1. Supra, pp. 190-219. 
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been accepted by most geographers, though the transmitters 
have obscured its meaning by one or two uncalled-for ad- 
ditions. There are also the translations of the works of 
Dioscorides, Ptolemy and Hermes! which have been utilized 
by both al-Bakri and al-Hamdani in so far as the Northern 
Hijaz is concerned. Ibn al-Kalbi is the most quoted source on 
pre-Islamic information about this region. Ibn al-Mugatffa‘ 
of the 8th century refers to the very ancient past when he 
states that the Arab steppe used to be covered with water. 2 
The great al-Birani adds colour to the story by referring 
to actual finds of marine life among the excavated remains 
of that region which led him to the same conclusion. 3 There 
are also the references to archeological discoveries and ancient 
monuments in this region which were known to the Arabs 
and are mentioned by al-Zurqi, al-Mas‘idi, al-Hamdani, 
al-Mugaddasi, Ibn Hauqal and al-Istakhri. Both al-Bakri 
and al-Idrisi seem to draw on this information, 


As to purely Islamic sources, the commentators on the 
Qur’an as well as the Muhaddithun and the early historians 
derive their information from number of geographical 
references with a bearing on many localities in the Northern 
Hijaz, their proximity to Medina, their population and the 
revenue they yield. Among the Arab geographers, al-Mas‘adi 
is alone in exploiting this aspect of information in both his 
available works. Whenever possible, he ekes it out with 


1. Hermes, the herald of the Geek gods, trismegisto = the thrice great- 
est, the Egyptian Thot, is, to some Arabs, Hermes the philosopher 
and a reliable rource on science. Hermetica, or part of it, seems to have 
bee translated into Arabic. 

2, Al-Maqdisi, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 150. 

3. Al-Birani, Tahdid, Nihayat al-Amdkin, p. 21. 
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contemporary data on the inhabitants of these localities. 


‘Arram, in particular, is the most advanced among them 
in that it pioneers regional Seography proper. He is naturally 
interested in his native land which forms part of the Northern 
Hijaz. The influence of ‘Arram’s work has been so great 
that no author has pointed out the many erroneous locations, 
ingrained in this work as early as the roth century. The 
only exception is al-Bakri’s above-mentioned groundless 
criticism of al-Sakini. 1 ‘Arrém’s work has been borrowed 
almost in its entirety by al-Bakri and yaqit; some of it also 
to be found in Nasr’s Jibal. The description of Yanbu‘ 
and Radwa is quoted by Waki« 


The administrative archives were utilized with respect 
to the Hijaz by the official 8eographers of Baghdad as well 
as by al-Muhallabi. They form, indeed, an important source 
of information about the mileage on the pilgrim routes 


ee 


1. Supra, p. 305. 
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dependencies as compiled by the official geographers that 
Qura ‘Arabiyyah is mentioned. Similar is the case with al- 
Wahidah which does not figure in any other geographical 
work except theirs. Admittedly, al-Idrisi mentions both, 
but there is no doubt that, in doing so, he draws on the 
official geographers. It is noteworthy that al-Wahidah has 
the distinction of being the subject of a very detailed and 
meticulous document, allegedly going back to a pre-Islamic 
date. ! 


The most interesting kind of geographical information is, 
of course, that supplied by geographers who are personally 
acquainted with the area. The dominant figure among them 
after ‘Arrim is the late 9th century author Waki‘ whose 
mapping of the Iraqi pilgrim routes in the Northern Hijaz 
surpasses the description of this region by any other author 
except perhaps al-Sakini of the early roth century. Though 
he has first-hand knowledge of the routes frequented by 
the Iraqi pilgrims, Waki‘ also relies on the data proffered 
by native scholars, such as Ibn al-Sabbah, Ibn Jumai‘, Abii 
Ishaq al-Bakri and a certain Nadir to whom Ibn Jumai‘ 
refers as the most reliable authority on the route between 
Medina and Mecca.2 Waki‘ describes the mosques with 
meticulous care and equal accuracy in the assessment of 
the distances. Halts, springs, wells and cisterns are also 
most carefully listed. Poems in metre are recorded to serve 
partly memotechnical purposes for the better retention 
of the names of the halts on the Iraqi pilgrim routes. With 
respect to the distances, Waki‘ is the most consistent of Arab 
geographers. There is absolutely no danger of confusion, 
since he states the distance between two major halts before 


1. Supra, pp. 301-2. 2. Waki‘, Manazil, fol. 46. 
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he starts giving the distances of the intervening places, always 
in the direction of Mecca. Analogously to the official geo- 
graphers, the information proffered by Waki‘ on the Iraqi 
pilgrim routes is superior to that he provides on the Syrian 
and Egyptian routes. Data on the Yemenite routes are even 
more exiguous than those proffered by Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
or Qudamah. This is of course due to Waki®s inability to 
utilize the official archives on the routes of which he has 
no personal experience. The few cases of inconsistency 
found in Waki‘s work are mainly due to scribal omissions. 
The MS. teems with misreadings; some of its folios are 
misplaced and others missing. Waki‘, followed by al-Asadi 
and al-Sakini, combines successfully the method of the 
literary circles with the approach of the official geographers. 
Waki‘ seems to be a very important source to al-Asadi whose 
additions are often brief but always valuable. Al-Sakini 
also appears to have relied heavily on this work, though his 
description of the whole region is comparatively more 
detailed, since he describes even those parts of the Northern 
Hijaz which are not situated on the pilgrim routes. Al-Sakini 
is unique in that he combines his own experience with that 
of ‘Arram, al-Asma‘i, Waki‘, Ibn Shabbah and Abi Ziyad 
al-Kilabi as well as that of his own masters. 


Al-Hamdani’s early profession as a camel-driver is likely 
to have taken him to at least some parts of the Northern 
Hijaz. He gives data on the genealogy of the local inhabitants 
and their way of life which are of the highest valuee, though 
inferior to his information on other parts of Arabia. Here, 
he differs from al-Mugaddasi whose work is richer in detail 
on the Northern Hijaz than on other parts of Arabia. Al- 
Mugaddasi is alone among the Arab traveller-geographers 
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. in paying more attention to the parts north of Medina than 
to the stretch between Medina and Mecca on which his 
information is unreliable. Ibn Haugal and  al-Istakhri 
resided there, so that their information is generally trust- 
worthy. Al-Udhri lived in Mecca for several years,! and 
the qotations attributed to him by al-Bakri are informative. 
He seems to be al-Bakri’s source for the coastal route from 
Ailah to Duba. Al-Zamakhshari also lived in Mecca, and 
his enumeration of the localities between Yanbu‘ and 
Mecca is orderly and accurate. 


Those are the main geograhers to discuss the Northern 
Hijaz. No doubt there are other authors whose information 
on that region is valuable, but they do not treat it asa 
geographical entity, and merely refer to particular localities 
in connection with some event or statement. Nevertheless, 
they have exerted some influence on succeding geographers. 
The influence of Wahb, Ibn al-Musayyib, Malik, al-Shafi‘, 
al-Waqidi, Shabib, and even Ibn Ishaq is observable in the 
works of most Arab geographers. Authors of literary works 
have influenced both al-Bakri (in the Mu‘jam) and Nasr. 
Prominent among these authors are Ibn Habib, al-Harbi, 
al-Sukkari, Ibn al-Sikkit, Ibn al-Anbari, and Ibn Jinni. 
There are also other authors such as al-Muhallabi - not to 
be confused with the geographer -, Ibn Wallad, al-Suhaili, 
‘Iyad and al-Sam‘ani, whose works contain many valuable 
references to the Northern Hijaz. However, these works are 
not devoted to geography. 


~ Apart form al-Bakri - on many occasions - and Nasr - on 
very few - none of the Arab geographers of the period under 


1. Yaqit, Mu‘iam, vol. 2, p. 5823 and see al-Bakri Masdalik, vol. 74. 
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consideration seem to doubt the trustworthiness of their 
sources. True some of them, like Ibn Haugal and al- 
Mugaddasi, voice some criticism, but it is symptomatic of 
a tendency to condemn a work as a whole which suggests 
other motives than a desire to rectify a particular mistake. 
Thus it is not surprising if al-Mugqaddasi condemns the 
very work of al-Jahiz which Ibn Hauqal praises. The faith 
of the majority of these geographers in their sources is so 
profound that they have even attempted to reconcile dia- 
metrically opposed statements found in different sources. 
This is true of al-Bakri and al-Idrisi with respect to some 
localities in the Northern Hijaz. Al-Muqaddasi’s respect 
for his sources is even deeper since, though possessed of 
personal experience, he not only follows them in including 
descriptions of what he has already declared to be derelict 
routes, but also adopts Ibn Khurradadhbeh’s erroneous 
order of the halts of the Naqirah-Mecca route. Al-Hamdani 
does not question the erroneous definition of Najd, Tihamah 
and the Hijaz by three allegedly native poets of these regions. 
The most influential, and the least correct, source on the 
Northern Hijaz is ‘Arram’s 7ibal which not a single author 
has dared to put right. The book itself contains conflicting 
statements on Mts. Thafil, Radwa and ‘Azwar, and on 
Qu‘aigi‘in, Turabah and the Bustin of Ibn ‘Amir as well 
as Kulayyah and al-Juhfah. 


Understandably, the traveller geographers are not so deeply 
influenced by their sources as: the compilers of geography 
or geographical references. The information of ‘Arram, 
al-Asadi, al-Sakini, and, to a lesser extent, of al-Asma‘i, 
Abi ‘Ubaidah, Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Zubair and al-Hamdini, 


1. See Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., P. 330; and al-Mugaddasi, op. cit., p. 5. 
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dominates the part of al-Bakri’s Muam devoted to the 
Northern Hijaz. This Mu‘jam is the most important work 
to discuss the whole region in detail. Because of its numerous 
entries and manifold sources, its statements on localities 
in the Northern Hijaz are not always correct or even con- 
sistent. The influence of Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh, 
al-‘Udhri and al-Mas‘idi dominates the other geographical 
work of al-Bakri, al-Masalik, which cannot compete with 
al-Mu‘jam except in inaccuracy and the number of misreadings. 
As regards al-Idrisi’s Nuzhah, the influence of Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh, Ibn Hauqal and al-Bakri is coupled 
with that of private informants, and to a lesser extent, that 
of al-Muhallabi. Nasr’s sources are also numerous, but he 
finds it easier to avoid inconsistency, as the statements in 
his book are relatively concise. 


No geographer, except al-Idrisi, is equally exhaustive in his 
treatment of all parts of the Northern Hijaz. Being officials 
about to map the pilgrim routes, Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Ibn 
Rosteh and Qudamah exhibit a natural tendency to discuss 
the southern parts of this region on which their departmental 


archives supply more information than on the northern 
parts which are not frequented by Iraqi pilgrims. Though 
Waki‘ is not an official geographer, his original information 
is limited to the Iraqi pilgrim routes. On the northern parts, 
al-Ya‘qibi, al-Muhallabi and al-Bakri, in al-Masalik, seem 
to have had access to new sources. Al-Hamdani is unable 
to provide on the northern parts of this region the same 
degree of information as on its southern parts, namely the 
stretch between Medina and Mecca. Dr Husain Nassar 
rightly observes that ‘Arram is more informative on Tihamah 
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than on the Hijaz.t This is difficult to explain, since the 
Hijaz is his native land. Nor can it be accounted for by the . 
scarcity of sources as he is a pioneer in this respect. Al- 
Mugaddasi does pay attention to the northern parts of this 
region, and not only to the pilgrim routes there. Though 
one has the impression that Ibn Haugal and al-Istakhri 
accord equal treatment to all parts of the Northern Hijaz, 
their information on the south is, on the whole, superior 
to that provided on the north where they resort to traditions. 
Al-Zamakhshari is most informative on the region between 
Yanbu‘ and Mecca of which his location is more accurate 
than the available MS. of ‘Arram. Al-Idrisi is intent on 
describing the localities in a way which would permit him 
to accord to many of them the same amount of attention 
and consults, so it appears, many sources to achieve this 
objective at the expense of accuracy. Nasr’s treatment of this 
region is also even, but he often neglects to describe its 
localities. Al-Bakri’s sources for his Muam are richer in 
information on the south of this region than on its north. 


Not all the Arab geographers deal with the Northern Hijaz, 
or even the Hijaz as such. The official geographers mention 
it mainly for the Purpose of pilgrimage. They pay more 
attention to the pilgrim routes and the localities situated 
on them than to localities not frequented by pilgrims. 
Al-Sakini and al-Hamdani, on the other hand, also seem 
aware of the need to describe localities and routes which 
are not connected with the pilgrims. Ibn Haugal and al- 
Istakhri dismiss. the pilgrim routes in the Northern Hijaz 
with a few lines, and recoil from recording the tribal routes 
on the ground that their use was limited to the natives. 


1. Majallat al-Majma‘ al-Ihmi al-‘Iragi, vol. 14, p. 204. 
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Al-Mugqaddasi’s original information is mainly on the loca- 
lities on the pilgrim routes, but has little bearing on the 
routes themselves. He allots to the Hijaz a fairly sizeable 
section of his book. Al-Hamdani also treats the Hijaz as a 
region of Arabia. Al-Sakini seems to be very meticulous in 
delineating the frontiers of every region, if not every indi- 
vidual locality. This is also the pattern observable in the 
works of ‘Arram, Waki‘, Lughdah and al-Asadi and, to a 
lesser extent, al-Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal. On the works 
of the authors who follow the climate system, the treatment 
of the Northern Hijaz is spread over two climates which, 
owing to the lack of first-hand knowledge of the region, 
gives rise to the erroneous location of parallel towns in two 
different climates. This occurs in the Zij of al-Battani,1 the 
Qanin of al-Biréini2 and the Nuzhah of al-Idrisi.3 Al-Battani 
even describes al-Jar as the port of Mecca. The alphabetical 
system of al-Bakri, al-Zamakhshari and Nasr does not 
allow for regional treatment. 


Finally, it can be said that almost every Arab geographer 
of the period under consideration has his own special contri- 
bution to make to the geography of the Northern H jaz. 
‘Arram pioneers the regional geography proper. He is also 
informative on the fauna and flora of this region, its trade, 
agriculture and the ownership of its grazing lands. Waki‘ 
excels in measuring the distances even between almost 
contiguous localities, and in indicating the milestones and 
postal stages on the Iraqi pilgrim routes, and in mentioning 
the wells and springs in the Northern Hijaz. He is alone in 


1. Al-Battani, Zii, part I, pp. 234-241. 
2. Al-Biriini, Odniin, pp. 551, 557- 
3. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fols, 34, 88. 
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locating all the mosques of the Prophet between Medina 
and Mecca including their respective distances. He is the 
first Arab geographer to record in the metre for the purpose 
of enumerating, in successive order, the halts on the pilgrim 
routes, in the form of sl huda’, to entertain pilgrims 
by praising the caravan leader. Al-Asadi makes few, but 
important additions to Waki’s work. Al-Asadi’s information 
has provided al-Bakri with most of his successful passages 
on this region. Al-Asma‘i, followed by Lughdah, delineates 
the tribal bounderies, and Abi ‘Ubaidah enumerates, and 
comments on, the ancient battlefields of Arabia. By relying on 
many natives and tribesmen, al-Hajari revives, at Medina, the 
old system of the Iraqi scholars. Ibn al-Kalbi records the early 
Arab conceptions of their peninsula. Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
is the pioneer of official geography whose main concern was 
the global aspect. He mentions the distances and quality 
of water on the pilgrim routes and refers to the local revenues 
as well as the dependencies of Medina and Mecca. Ibn 
Rosteh proffers more _ historical information than Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh, whereas Qudimah surpasses the latter 
in matters relating to revenue and the residences of local. 
postmasters, Al-Ya‘qibi is the first to record the coastal 
halts between Ailah and al-Jar as well as their original des- 
criptions, agriculture, mines, trade and inhabitants. Al- 
Jahiz is the first to allot to Arabia geographical precedence 
over the rest of the world because of the religious prominence 
of Mecca and Medina.t Ibn al-Fagih records additional 
eastern dependencies of Medina. Al-Hamdani is the most 
reliable source on the demarcation of the Hijaz, and the 
inhabitants of its northern region. He records the latitude 
of all halts on the Iraqi pilgrim route from Kufa. He is also 


1. Al-Jahiz, «Aja‘ib al-Amsar,» al-Machrig, vol. 60, p. 171. 
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the first to record exclusively geographical poems. Ibn 
Haugal and al-Istakhri resided in the Hijaz and recorded 
the ways of tribal life there. Al-Mas‘idi regards Medina as 
the centre of the region, and gives distances from it. He 
mentions the tribal descendants of the caliph Abi Bakr 
and of Talhah. Unlike al-Muqaddasi and al-Bakri, al-Mas‘idi 
is generally consistent in both his works. Al-Muqaddasi 
is the most disciplined among the Arab general geographers, 
as he consistently follows the system and phraseology he 
promises to adopt. He integrates the Hijaz into the general 
classification of all regions of the empire. Indeed the infor- 
mation he proffers on social life there is unparalleled. As 
regards the sectarian aspect of his work, it suffices to record 
that he was regarded as a source on theology.! No other 
geographer has mentioned more routes in the northern 
parts of the region than al-Mugaddasi. His careful consi- 
deration of its citadels, its main mosques, its guest-houses 
and the public baths is original. Al-Muhallabi  proffers 
valuable and original information based on new surveys of 
the distances, inhabitants and sources of revenue as well 
as the climates in which its localities are situated. Al-Bakri’s 
Masalik is valuable in that he gives a new description of the 
Egyptian pilgrim routes from Ailah to Duba, and mentions 
the ancient monuments of the Northern Hijaz. In the Mu‘am, 
al-Bakri is the first Arab geographer to arrange entries in 
alphabetical order. Contrary to some opinions, ? it is to the 
advantage of geography that al-Bakri tends to record long 
geographical statements on many localities under the entry 
for one locality and then refers to them wherever the need 
arises. This is very valiable if one considers the possibilities 


1. See al-Asfarayini, al-Tabsir, p. 4. 


2. See Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Irdqi vol. 14, p. 212. 
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of omission, misreading, misquotation and erroneous location 
which result form dividing such statements. Al-Zamakhshari 
accurately enumerates the valleys, wells, mountains and 
hills between Yanbu‘ and Medina. Nasr’s jibal is a most 
reliable guide in defining the forms of the place-names. 
Al-Idrisi’s information on the contemporary standard of 
life of the natives, and on the treatment of the pugrims at 
the hands of the ruler of Mecca, is both detailed and 
original. 


II— DESCRIPTION OF LOCALITIES 


The Arab geographers vary in their approach to the des- 
cription of localities. The early authors are mainly concerned 
with locating the places covered by their literary works. 
Chief among them is al-Asma‘i whose detailed description 
of Arabia represented the main source of information for 
literary circles for a good many centuries. He defines the 
locality, its watering places, mountains and inhabitants. 
Aba ‘Ubaidah seems to have followed the same pattern. 
‘Arram is more interesting in this context since his work 
deals solely with parts of the Northern Hijaz. He follows 
al-Asma‘i in beginning with the definition of the locality 
with its watering and grazing places and the genealogy of 
its inhabitants, but goes further and discusses trade, agri- 
culture, drinking water, administration and the actual size 
of the towns and villages he deals with. He even seems 
surprised, on one occasion, that a certain village has not been 
accorded the status of a town in spite of its size. ! His reference 
to the flora and fauna of this region is also of interest, since 
no other Arab geographer has tried to record information 
of this kind about the Northern Hijaz. 


Waki‘, followed by al-Asadi, shares the concern for the 
description of many localities in the Hijaz, large and small, 
with his predecessors, but is unique in paying great attention 


1. ‘Arram, Fiba7’ p. 414. 
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to the mosques of the Prophet. No other geographer can 
claim equality with him in recording the actual location of 
the mile-stones and postal-stage points and in enumerating 
the wells on the pilgrim routes. His local character is more 
pronounced than that of any other geographer concerned 
with mapping these routes. His description of localities is 
more meticulous than of any other except al-Sakini whose 
range is wider than that of Waki ‘, since he seems to have 
covered, among other things, virtually the whole of the 
Northern Hijaz. Unlike his contemporaries or even im- 
mediate predecessors, al-Sakini’s concern is not limited to 
the pilgrim routes. Indeed the delineation of the zakah 
collectors’ routes is, for the most part, traceable to him. 
His detailed description of the Himds (reserves or state- 
owned grazing lands) is far more efficient than that of al- 
Asma‘i who describes ‘it. 1 Al-Hajari’s description of localities 
in his Nawadir is of considerable value, though by no means 
equal to that of al-Sakini. What remains of al-Zubair’s 
geographical work on al-‘Agiq is similar in approach to that 
of al-Asma‘. Lughdah follows al-Asma‘i with respect to the 
description of locality according to the territories and watering 
places of particular tribes, Besides he mentions the mines 
of Arabia and their Products. He even refers to the methods 
used in exploiting these mines, and to their ownership. 2 


Ibn Khurradadhbeh, al-Ya‘qibi, Ibn Rosteh and Qudamah 
supply very little inforamtion about localities which are not 
situated on the pilgrim routes of the Northern Hijaz, except 
for the enumeration of the dependencies of Mecca and 
1. Dr. Salih, al-‘Ali, «Al-Muallafat al~‘Arabiyyah.» Majallat al-Majma‘ 
al-‘Ilmi al-‘Iragi, vol. II, p. 155, 
2. Lughdah, op, cit., pp. 380-381, 398. 
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Medina. Even as regards localities situated on the routes, 
al-Ya‘qibi is alone in describing the towns and villages 
on the coastal route from Ailah to Mecca which are only 
listed by Qudamah, and ignored altogether by the other 
two. Al-Ya‘qibi does not attempt to provide original 
information about the Iraqi pilgrim routes, apparently 
because he feels satisfied with that proffered by Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbeh. Al-Ya‘qibi’s description covers the watering 
places, agriculture and mining. On the region between 
Mecca and Medina, his sole concern is the genealogy of 
the inhabitants. Ibn Rosteh adds some historical information 
on the halts listed by Ibn Khurradadhbeh. Qudimah ekes 
this out by some administrative details such as the places 
of residence of the local postmasters and the size of towns 
and villages. By the time of Ibn Rosteh, one of the villages 
listed by Ibn Khurradadhbeh had acquired the status of 
a town, and by Qudamah’s time a second. None of these 
«officialy geographers can compete with ‘Arram, Waki‘, 
al-Asadi, al-Sakini or al-Mugaddasi as regards the excellence 
of the geographical description of towns and villages in the 
Northern Hijaz. Ibn al-Faqih’s information on the localities 
in Northern Hijaz apart from Mecca and Medina is limited 
and is similar to the available abridgement of al-Jahi7’ 
‘Aja@’ib al-Amsar. The former attempts to list the depen- 
dencies of Medina. It is in his work that some dependencies 
added to Medina such as al-Dathinah, Faljah and Ma‘dan 
al-Hasan in the distant south west appear for the first time. 


Al-Hamdani is alone in recording the latitude of virtually 
every halt on the Iraqi pilgrim route in the Northern Hijaz. 
Another, no less unique, aspect of his work is the revival 
of the ancient Arab approach of using poety in defining 
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the localities in their actual geographical order. The Hijaz 
gets a lion’s share of attention in a whole poem which enu- 
merates almost all the major Hijazi localities as known to 
the poet. t Al-Hamdani tries to distinguish between different 
homonymous places, an attempt further pursued by al- 
Bakri and perfected by Nasr. On the whole, al- 
Hamdani’s description of localities in the Northern Hijaz 
is less informative than that of ‘Arram, Waki‘, al-Asadi or 
al-Sukini. It is also inferior to his own description of the 
Yemen, Tihamah and Najd. That of al-Mas‘idi is limited 
to the distances between one locality and another, for which 
he apparently relies on al-Wagqidi and Ibn Sa‘d. He occasion- 
ally refers to the genealogy of the inhabitants. 


With the advent of the Fatimid geographers, the description 
of locality takes a new turn. The old method of describing 
the towns and villages individually within the framework 
of the provinces with more or less detail, is replaced by a 
commentary on maps provided for every region. Ibn Haugal 
(and al-Istakhri) give original information about localities 
in the Northern Hijaz. Indeed, they seem to be the first 
general geographers to have travelled widely throughout 
the area. Thus the description of the towns and villages in 
the Northern Hijaz gradually assumes equal importance 
with the actual location which has been left to the maps - 
which are subject to alteration from one scribe to another. 
There is the mention of the size of every locality, its in- 
habitants, trade, agriculture, history and even antiquities. 
There is also the recurrent remark that certain places are 
only occasionally inhabited. Equally important is the 

reference to some «Beduin» tribes descending from eminent 


1. Al-Hamdani, Sisah, p. 218. 
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early settlers, and to the tribes which inhabit different 
parts of the area. In the last mentioned respect, al-Hamdani 
is superior to Ibn Hauqal. 


Al-Mugaddasi’s description of localities is by far the most 
exhaustive not only among the Fatimid geographers, but 
also among the general as well. It is also more varied than 
any other description. He seems to have a unique flair for 
the definition of towns and villages in the Hijaz, since he 
divides the region according to its provincial capitals to 
which he subordinates many towns, large and small. He 
speaks of the locality, its citadel, mosque, agriculture and 
trade. He is also interested in the drinking water, the guest- 
houses and the public baths. Al-Mugaddasi allots the ports 
in the Northern Hijaz to corresponding inland capitals. 
His description is also unique in its inclusion of customs, 
costume and weights and measures. Indeed, the information 
he provides gives more space to social than to geographical 
details at the pense of the actual location which is not 
always accurate. Al-Muhallabi seems to draw on information 
found in al-Ya‘qibi’s Buldan. Nevertheless he has also 
something new and valuable to offer such as the degrees of 
latitude and the climates, the inhabitants and the revenue. 
He also gives the distances on the Egyptian route to Mecca 
which is new, and the revised distances on the Iraqi routes. 


Al-Bakri has no first-hand knowledge of the region and 
the subject matter of his Masalik is almost alien to the 
description of localities with respect to the Northern Hijaz 
except that he mentions some specialities and antiquities, 2 


1. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
2. Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol. 66. 
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and describes two or three towns in the extreme Northern 
Hijaz,t a description which is partly borrowed by the 
author of Akam al-Murjan. 2 In his Mu‘am, al-Bakri is more 
concerned with the literary heritage of the region. Neverthe- 
less, the geographical value of al-Mu‘jam is very considerable 
indeed because he quotes many sources which are not 
available elsewhere. Al-Idrisi’s description of locality is 
often derived from early geographers whom he sometimes 
misquotes. It is his merit that he proffers new information 
about many towns and halts in the Northern Hijaz, especially 
as regards the conditions of life of the natives and the 
treatment to which pilgrims were subjected. Al~Zamakh- 
shari’s main concern is to list the place-names, often without 
even locating them. He, however, adds a very valuable section 
in which he describes the mountains, valleys and watering 
places on the route between Yanbu‘ and Mecca. 3 Nasr’s 
approach is mostly limited to clearing up the confusion 
surrounding the forms of place-names which he locates in 
their respective regions. His locations are often correct, 
and his delimitation of the place-names is almost always 
accurate. . 


a 
I. Ibid., fols. 12, 76. 
2. See Akdm al-Murjan, p. 406. 
3. Al-Zamashari, Fibal, pp. 166 - 169. 


- III— POETRY AS A MEANS OF LOCALITY 
DEFINITION 


Ulrich Thilo believes that ancient Arabic poetry is richer 
than any other poetry in place-names because of the condi- 
tions of life which compelled the Arabs of the desert to move 
from one place to another and required that poets should 
record their previous dwellings in their poetry. Their 
longing to revisit these places, together with their desire 
to preserve for posterity the «tribal register» led them to 
produce elementary «maps» of numerous parts of Arabia 
which helped to entertain their audience who were well 
acquainted with these parts. This was the early stage of Arab 
geography in which poets of the fahiliyyah and early Islam 
realized the importance of accuracy in recoreing the places 
in their geographical order, though they felt entitled to 
distort the names occasionally to meet metrical requirements. 
This often led to different versions of one and the same 
name which is a trivial loss compared with the valuable 
basis provided by the rhyme and metre of poetry when 
it is a question of the right pronunciation of place-names. 
In research on the topography of this period one is, however, 
threatened by the ever-present danger of not only misreading 
a name, but of making unjustified assumptions about the 
vicinity of two places whose names occur in justaposition. 
This should be carefully examined, because it often happened 


t. Ulrich Thilo, Die Ortsnmen, p. 9. 
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that a tribe, driven or migrating from its habitat, longed 
for the localities it had left and gave their names to some 
of the localities where they had just settled. Similarly, 
there are always places named after plants, colours, after 
their size, the direction in which they lie or even after 
historical events, and this is not confined to a particular 
region. In the Northern Hijaz alone there is more than one 
place called ‘Is, Suqya, Ruhbah, Marwah, ‘Uwainid, 
Suwaiqah, Bustan, Hunain, Haql, Jar, Ma‘dan, Marr, 
Rabigh, Ailah, Shajarah and Nakhlah, to name but a few. 
When al-Surair was mentioned beside al-Jar, for example, 
al-Bakri located al-Surair near the seat which is wrong, 
as al-Jar in question is the inland place near Khaibar and 
not the port of Medina. 


It is obvious that the «literary» geographers were those most 
interested in this aspect of location, as it was conducive to a full 
understanding of the text. It was this motive that drove them 
to visit Arabia and linger there to collect more convincing 
data which would enable them to compete with their rivals 
in Basra, Kufa and even Baghdad. Thus Aba ‘Amr b. 
al-‘Ala’ was rightly regarded as a great authority in 
expounding poetry up to his own time, because he had 
travelled widely throughout Arabia, and was able to locate 
most places mentioned by the poets. After ‘Abi ‘Amr, it 
became almost obligatory on those of his contemporaries 
and disciples who aspired to fame to follow his example. 
It was this movement that produced the earliest and most 
influential literary work on the geography of Arabia, 
Jazirat al-‘Arab of al-Asma‘, parts of which are reserved 
in Lughdah’s Bilad al-‘Arab. Soon many prominent men 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu’jam, p. 737. 
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of literature in Arabia itself realized that they would find it 
more profitable to take their knowledge to Iraq instead 
of waiting for potential disciples to come to them in search 
of it. Thus many well-informed Arabian men and women 
moved to Iraq where their residences were frequented by 
numerous scholars in pursuit of knowledge.t Those men, 
termed «A‘rib», were a great source of geographical inform- 
ation for literary circles. They penetrated as far to the east 
as Naisibir,2 and many a prominent author studied under 
them. One of those «A‘rab», ‘Arrim, was so filled with local 
patriotism that he dictated a book on Tihimah and the 
Hijaz, which marked a further stage in the development of 
regional geography. In this work ‘Arram quotes only a few 
verses with a bearing on the definition of localities. Never- 
theless, he was an important source for commentators on 
early Arab poetry, especially that of al-Khansa’ whose poems 
he expounds, describing the localities whose names occur 
in them.3 


The early Arab poets were very conscientious in their mention 
and definition of localities. They rarely mentioned one 
beside another unless there was actual proximity to warrant 
it, except when they explicitly voiced their despair at the 
long distance separating them. Even the town-settlers of Iraq 
of the early 9th century were not happy listening to a poet 
who listed localities between which there was no obvious 
connection. Thus Ibn Munadhir was obliged to change 
Habbid, a spring in al-Yamamah, into ‘Abbid, a mountain 


1. See Ibn al-Nadim, Al-Fihrist, p. 114. 
2. Al safadi, Nakt al-Humydn, p. 97. 
3. See al-Khansa’ Diwdn, pp. 4, 17; 972103. 
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to correspond with Radawa,! which is not, even with this 
alteration, typical of the early Arab poets whose sense of 
locality was precise. 


Arab general geographers did not study poetry in order to 
define names of places in Arabia or to locate them. Ibn 
‘Khurradadhbeh quoted some verses containing place-names, 
and Ibn Rosteh, Ibn al-Faqih and al-Muqaddasi recorded 
some verses of poetry, but in so doing, their aim was solely 
to clarify a story. It was the regional geographers who partly 
relied on poetry as a basis for mapping the localities. Chief 
among them was al~Hamdani who recorded many poems 
relevant to this. Indeed, he quoted three Arab poets from 
Najd, Tihamah and the Hijaz, enumerating their respective 
regions in strictly geographical order. 2 It is almost certain 
that these poems were composed by one poet. Waki‘ records 
many poems in metre for the purpose of mapping the Iraqi 
pilgrim routes. Some of these poems go as far back as the 
7th century. 3 Al-Hamdani also records a long poem by al- 
Rada‘, where the Yemenite pilgrim route was mapped. 
As to the other pilgrim routes through the Northern Hiyjaz, 
they had to wait for many centuries before being mapped 
in poetry. Al-Hamdini rejected that they fell below the 
required standard. 4 Indeed, al-Hamdani was very careful 
in choosing the ‘geographical» poetry to utilize in his book. 
This caution ensures that one can trust him as to the correct 
geographical order of the localities in the Northern Hijaz 
in the poems he quotes. 


I. Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4,P.951. 

2. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, PP.214-219, 

3. Waki‘ Mandzil, fols. 75-90, 103-112. 
4. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p.234. 
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Al-Hajari’s locations of place-names mentioned in poetry 
are numerous and correct. Though his poets are generally 
more or loss his contemporaries, their sense of location is 
perfect. Al-Sakini also relies on poetry, and, indeed, records 
a story in which poetry has been used as a guide for dis- 
covering many localities.' Among the Arab geographers, 
al-Bakri makes by far the most use of poetry in connection 
with defining localities in the Northern Hijaz. Owing to 
this fact, al-Bakri’s success in his Mu‘jam is marred by many 
mistakes as regards the location of places. There is a particular 
poem about localities in the Northern Hijaz, which is unlike- 
ly to have been composed by an early Arab poet, since no 
such poet could have committed the mistake of listing a 
medley of place-names from different regions in an arbitrary 
succession. 2 In this poem, the following localities are listed 
apparently on the Mecca-Medina route — from south to 
north —: al-Safh, al-Na‘f, Ghaul, Yalyal (near Yanbu‘), 
Biram (south of Taif), Kudayy, Batn Marr, Masdis, Khulais, 
Wajj (near Taif), Qudaid, ‘Usfan (south of Qudaid), al- 
Juhfah, Kudaid (south of al-Juhfah), al-Rauha’, al- 
Ruwaithah, al-‘Arj, al-Abwa’ (the order of the last four 
localities is reversed), al-Sayalah and al-Suqy4 (north of 
al-Abwa’ alone among the last five halts). This poem is 
absolutely devoid of any sense of location, and seems to 
have been an attempt to discredit Ibn al-Ruqayyat’s eulogy 
of the Zubairi’s. In the prelude, Ibn al-Ruqayyat lists the 
localities between Mecca and Medina — south to north — 
as follows: ‘Usfan, al-Juhfah, al-Qa‘, al-Abwa’, Tihan 


1, See Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, Vol.l,p.894; Vol.2, p.1; Vol.3, pp.153, 262-263, 
274, 563, 738, vol. 4, p. 356; and compare wi th al-Bakri, Muyam, pp. 
324-327. 

2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1225. 
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and al-Suqya.1 A list of this kind, perfect in respect of the 
geographical order, is representative of that type of poetry 
which is so helpful in locating ancient places, and which 
modern scholars have come to appreciate for its topo- 
graphical value.2 Al-Bakri often quotes a verse connected 
with another homonymous place. He also tends to locate 
a place in the homeland of the poet in whose verse it occurs, 
which is not always safe. Thus he places wadi al-Daum, 
mentioned by Kuthayyir, at the land of B. Damrah. 3 
Kuthayyir was not talking to ‘Azzah, his Damri love, but to 
Buthainah, an ‘Udhri beauty, on behalf of Jamil, an “Udhri 
poet. Wadi al-Daum is situated in the ‘Udhrah land. In his 
Masalik, al-Bakri refrains altogether from reciting poetry 
for the purpose of defining localities in the Northern Hijaz. 
Both al-Zamakhshari and Nasr quote «geographical» poetry 
to locate a place or to vocalize the form of its name. 


In brief, it can be said that poetry was the most reliable source 
of locality definition in the early stages of the period under 
consideration. The existence of homonymous places in 
poetry induced authors: to engage on al-Mu’talif and al- 
Mushtarik, which deal with the enumeration of homony- 
mous places. The Northern Hijaz abounds with localities 
mentioned by poets, such as Kuthayyir and the Hudhailis, 
which became a subject of lengthy studies by prominent 
authors, such as al-Sukkari, Ibn al-Anbari, Ibn al-Sikkit 
and al-Bakri. It was natural that the need to locate place- 
names occurring in poetry, for the purpose of which many 


1. Ibn al-Rugqayyat, Diwan, pp. 170-171. 
2. See Krachkovski, Tarikh al-Adab, vol. 1. pp. 43> 44. 
3. Al-Bakri, Mu’Sam, p. 563. 
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scholars visited Arabia, should give rise to regional geography 
among the Arabs even before general geography. The 
Northern Hijaz, in particular, gained immensely from this 
development. 


IV— RISE AND DECLINE OF TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES IN THE NORTHERN HIVAz 


During the period under consideration, a number of towns 
and villages appeared, while some others disappeared. In 
both cases the primal cause was often the position of the 
place on one of the routes. The movements of the tribes 

to and from the Northern Hijaz was another determining 
factor. A third cause was the political and economic situation 
in the area in question. 


The convenience of the increasingly large pilgrim caravans 
required that a number of towns and villages corresponding, 
if possible, to the stages of the journey, should be found 
along their routes. The decisive factor was, naturally, water; 
if water was within easy reach, the halt would develop into 
a small village and, later, into a town provided that the 
Prospects for agriculture and trade were promising there, 
as happened at Suqya b. Ghifar, al-Sayalah, al-Rauha’ and 
Nakhlah. In some cases, halts on the ancient trade routes 
in the Northern Hijaz which were followed by pilgrim 
caravans grew into flourishing towns and villages such as 
Dhul-Marwah, al-Ruhbah and Suqya al-Jazl. The religious 
requirements of a/- Hay necessitated the establishment of 
villages at the mawagit (the starting points«of pilgrim rites), 
since pilgrims had to bathe and change their garments 
there. Thus al-Juhfah and Dhit ‘Irg changed into permanent 
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settlements able to cope with the needs of the pilgrims, 
some of whom indulged in trade. 


Nevertheless, the pilgrim routes also exacted their toll. 
The number of villages on the ancient routes dwindled as 
they were abandoned in favour of newer, more convenient 
sites. In order to pass through Medina, the ancient caravans 
from Syria to Mecca were diverted at Dhul-Marwah from 
the ancient trade route to Mecca. Consequently, some 
thriving towns on the deserted part of this route, such as 
Ras al-‘Ain, al-‘Is, Badr and Waddan were reduced to 
minimum proportions. Badr and Waddan were to thrive in 
later years in consequence of the re-routing of the pilgrim 
caravans which by-passed all towns and villages between 
al-Rauha’ and Qudaid in favour of the coastal route. These 
localities even lost their agricultural importance, so that 
most of their inhabitants moved to halts on the new diversion 
or migrated to other regions. It is noteworthy that two 
large towns of considerable religious importance on that 
conventional route fell into oblivion as a result of the 
abandonment of the part on which they are situated. Those 
two towns, al-Abwa’, where the Prophet’s mother was laid 
to rest, and al-Juhfah, a prominent migat, were so thoroughly 
forgotten that it was not until very recently that they were 
correctly located. Such fluctuation in the course of the 
routes often caused a change of place-names. Thus al-Abwa’, 
Waddan became al-Khuraibah © and Mastirah 
respectively. The diversion of the inland route 
from Ailah to Medina caused the dereliction of many towns 
and villages between Madyan and Medina such as Shaghb, 
Bada, al-Baida’, Suqya al-Jazl, al-Ruhbah, Dhul-Marwah 
and al-Marr, all of which still flourished as late as the early 
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roth century. After the establishment of the coastal route 
at approximately that time, these ancient trading centres 
began to lose their importance. Most of them have not yet 
been definitely located. 


The movement of the Arab tribes to the new Islamic region 
caused the decline of some ancient settlements, chief among 
which had been the mining centres inthe Northern Hijaz. 
The newly emerging centres were rich in mineral resources 
and therefore attractive to expert miners of the Northern 
Hijaz who were fascinated by the wealth of the new mines. 
Besides, famines, by no means infrequent in the Northern 
Hijaz, drove many inhabitants out of this region. ! Emigration 
was easy after Islam and the Arab tribes became free, and 
sometimes were paid, to emigrate to other parts of the empire, 
especially to Egypt and North Africa where they were 
sometimes politically useful. This occurred as late as the 11th 
century.? There had been numerous local mines in the 
Northern Hijaz, but they appear to have been deserted by 
the 9th century as they were neglected by their ancient 
owners, and disregarded by the nomadic newcomers, mainly 
B. Harb and the Beduin descendants of the Companions. 
Thus while the Arab miners were busy exploiting the 
mines of North Africa,3 the mines of the Northern Hijaz 
fell into the hands of inexperienced immigrants. The rich 
mines of the Northern Hijaz and the surrounding settlements 
were so forgotten that succeding generations believed 
_ them to be derelict from times immemorial. 


1. Al-Zubairi, Ansab, p. 246; Nasir-i-Khusrav, Op.cit., p. 67. 

2. See ibn Muyassar, Annales @’Egygqt, p.6; Yaqut, Mu‘jam, vol. 1, p. 328; 
ibn al-Abbar, I’tab, pp. 199-200. 

3. See al-Ya’qibi, Buldan, PP. 334-335, and Ibn Hauaqal, Op.cit., p.53. 
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Among the political and economic causes of these vicissitudes 
‘in the life of towns and villages in the Northern Hijaz was 
the rise of the new wealthy class in Medina in the 7th and 
8th centuries, which consisted of descendants of the Prophet’s 
prominent Companions. Their wealth was so enormous that 
many a valley was irrigated and settled by them and their 
families. The valley of Yanbu’ was developed by ‘Ali and 
his descendants; al-‘Is by the descendants of Ibn ‘Auf; al- 
Fur’ by the descendants of al-Zubair; al-Juhfah by those 
of Ja‘far; al-Suwarigiyyah by those of Abi Bakr and 
Talhah; and Waddan by those of Ibn Muti‘. Many prominent 
Companions possessed shares in Khaibar and Wadi al-Qura. 
Some descendants of Abi Bakr, ‘Ali, Ja’far and Talhah, 
and some Ansar became nomads and were officially encou- 
raged to remain so by the Abbasids. Those of ‘Ali and 
Ja‘far became prominent with settlements of their own, 
famous examples of which are Waddan, al-Abwa’, Yanbu‘ 
and Suwaigah, which was twice destroyed in the course 
of little more than a century by al-Mansir and by 
al-Mutawakkil.2 Al-Mansir himself decreed that Medina 
should be deptived of the use of its natural port, al-Jar, 3 in 
an attempt to nip potential rebellions in the bud. Al-Wathiq 
had a number of settlements in the Northern Hijaz destroyed 
in the aftermath of another serious rebellion. Bugha, the 
leader of this expedition, slew or captured many Arabs 
which accounts for the subsequent desertion of these settle- 
ments. 4 


x. Al-Tanikhi, al-Faraj, p. 70. 

2. AJ-Bakri, Mu‘jam. p. 874; Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 199. 
3. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 3, p. 257. 

4. See Abi ‘Ubaidah, al-Naka’id, vol. 2, p. 557- 
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One remarkable aspect of the procedure of establishing 
new settlements in the Northern Hijaz is that a number of 
places thought to be new and virgin sites were, in fact, ancient 
thriving settlements. Clear examples are the valley of Yanbu‘. 
Shaghb, Bada, al-Suqya (of B. Ghifar) and al-Juhfah which 
are said to have been cultivated, populated and provided 
with springs by ‘Ali, al-Zuhri, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan and 
Ibn ‘Amir respectively. What the latter did, apparently, 
was merely to restore the previous prosperity of these settle- 
ments. It is probable that stories of their ancient wealth 
were still vivid in the memory of their inhabitants after they 
had long ceased to flourish. Besides, the advice of the 
engineers was sought with respect to irrigation, especially 
along the pilgrim routes. 1 


1. See Waki‘, Mandazil, fol. 13. 


V— THE DEPENDENCIES OF MEDINA AND MECCA 


To denote the dependencies of Medina, Ibn Khurradadhbeh, 
Ibn Rosteh, Qudaimah and al-Bakri use the word V+ 
‘id. To denote those of Mecca, they apply the tem > 
mikhlaf. ‘Ird and Mikhlaf convey the same meaning, i.e. 
«dependency» or «district», but the distinction made by the 
Arab geographers is dialectal, since ‘ird is used in connection 
with the Northern Hijaz, whereas mikhlaf is applied to Mecca 
and the Yemen apparently because of closer proximity of 
the Yemen to Mecca. Al-Hamdani uses a third term, i+ 
hauz, to denote the dependencies of Mecca, but applies 
none of the three to those of Medina. Nor indeed does he 
attempt to give any details of these dependencies. He speaks 
of the lands of Yathrib (Medina) and its properties ! without 
considering the usual list of its dependencies. Both Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh and al-Ya‘qibi list the dependencies of 
Mecca in detail, but later describe some of them as depen- 
dencies of the Yemen.? Referring to the dependencies of 
the Yemen, al-Ya‘qibi uses the term muikhlaf, but J 
‘amal for those of Mecca. Contrary to Ibn al-Faqih who 
speaks of the ‘amals of Medina, but not those of Mecca, 
al-Ya‘qibi does not mention the dependencies of Medina. 
Al-Mugqaddasi’s terminology differs from that of all his 


1. Al-Hamd§ani, Sifah, pp. 120, 124. 
2. See al-Ya‘qubi, Bulddn, pp. 120, 124; Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., 
PP. 133, 139. 
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predecessors. He regards the Hijaz as one of the four 
provinces +,5 (kirah) of Arabia, but when he attempts 
to divide the Hijaz into regions i+ (na htyah) he 
mentions Qurh only. Later he adds Yathrib (Medina) which 
he describes as a region, though he describes both Qurh 
and Yathrib, in another passage, as mere towns of Mecca. 1 
He regards the dependencies of Mecca, Medina and Qurh 
as towns which he classifies as large and small. Al-Idrisi, 
on the other hand, uses one term, mikhlaf, to denote the 
dependencies of both Mecca and Medina.2 Nasr refers to 
some dependencies of Medina as ‘Irds and to those of Mecca 
as mikhlafs.3 


What the Arab geographers, apart from al-Muqaddasi, seem 
to have in mind when they speak of dependencies, are the 
regions which used to have minbars or governors of their 
own. If their appointment was made by the governor of 
Medina, then they were considered part of the Medina 
administration; if their governors were appointed by the 
amir of Mecca, then they were regarded as dependencies 
of Mecca. This is not always clear, not only because these 
dependencies were sometimes brought in connection with 
Mecca and sometimes with Medina, but also because Mecca 
and Medina often had the same governor. Similarly, some 
of the Medina dependencies had governors who were sub- 
ordinated to the Egyptian administration such as Madyan, 
‘Aininah and al-Haura’ in the 9th and roth centuries. 4 


. See al-Mugqaddasi, op. cit., pp. §3, 71, 80. 

. Al-Idrisi, op. cit., fol. 37. 

. Nasr, op. cit., fols. 30, 45. 

. See Al-Kindi, Akhbar al-Wulah, pp. 143, 269, 412; and Ibn Hauagal, 
Op. Cit., Pp. 53. 
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Obviously, this. was a definition handed down from the early 
days of Islam when Mecca was ruled by a governor of its 
own, while Medina was directly subject to the head of the 
state himself. 


It is noteworthy that al-Ya‘qibi is the only «official 
geographer to mention any locality north of Mecca when 
listing its dependencies such as al-Juhfah and Usfan. Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh! and Qudamah list? Sayah and Ruhat among 
the dependencies of Medina, though they lie nearer to 
Mecca than al-Juhfah. Ibn Rosteh3 also mentions Sayah 
as a dependency of Medina. ‘Arram, 4 followed by al-Bakri, 5 
even includes ‘Usfan among the minbars (dependencies) 
of Medina. Al-Hamdani, however, regards the localities 
north of Mecca as far as al-Juhfah as dependencies of 
Mecca. It should be noted that, at one time or another, 
these dependencies were assigned to one or the other of 
the two cities. Thus it would be unjust to accuse those 
authors of error, even though it can hardly be assumed that 
this happened in the life-time of all of them. It is clear that 
most of them used earlier sources, or may have been misled 
by the mention of the governor of Mecca or Medina in 
connection with the administration of these dependencies, 
especially as both offices were often conferred on one person. 
The mention of many of these dependencies is traceable 
to al-Ahwal who no doubt relies on ibn al-Kalbi. It is 
unlikely that he mentioned all the dpendencies of Medina 
which are mentioned by his successors, since . al-Bakri’s 


. Ibn Khurradadjbeh, op. cit., p. 129. 

. Qudamah, op. cit., p. 248. 

. Ibn Rosteh, op. cit., p. 177. 

. ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 414. 5. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1201. 
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quotation from al-Ahwal speaks of examples only.1 As to 
those of Mecca, he describes them in detail, 2 though his 
list is not exhaustive so that his successors add a few more 
localities. It is most likely that they also utilise official 
archives for their information on dependencies unknown 
to ordinary scholars, such as Qura ‘Arabiyyah, which may 
have been the responsibility of the revenue departments. 
Had Ibn al-Kalbi included the name of this dependency 
in his list, al-Bakri would have known that it did not denote 
«all villages in the Arab lands». 3 


Al-Bakri states that al-Fur‘’, a dependency of Medina, had 
twelve minbars or dependencies of its own. 4 This can only 
mean that, at one time, the governor of al-Fur‘ was so in- 
fluential and powerful as to gather in his hands the admini- 
stration of a large area stretching from ‘Usfan in the south 
to al-Sayalah in the north. This must have occured — if it 
ever did — in the roth and 11th centuries, when the Northern 
Hijaz suffered desperately from the despotism of tribal 
chiefs. The dependencies of Najd are listed in al-Bakri’s 
Mu‘jam. 5 Since these dependencies are those of Mecca, and 
listed by him as such in another passage,® it is obvious 
that he errs here. They should be listed as «the dependencies 
of Mecca in Najd», a definition by which they were known 
at that time. He seems to have relied on al-Hamdani whose 
concept of Najd is, however, different from that of 
al-Bakri. 7 


1. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 1201. 

2. Ibid., p. 309. 3. Ibid., p. 15. 
4. Ibid., p. 1121. 5. Ibid., p. 9. 
6. Ibid., p. 309. ; 

7. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, pp. II7, 119. 
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As to the eastern Medinense dependencies, they used to 
stretch as far as al-Tiff in Iraq until the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil.t By the time of Waki‘, no Najdi locality was 
regarded as a dependency of Medina. There is no doubt 
that his list of the Medinese dependencies is accurate, since 
he relies on a native scholar, Ibn al-Sabbah. In this list, 
the descriptions of some of these dependencies, termed 
minbars, contain details of their administration, agriculture, 
springs and even the genealogy of their inhabitants. ‘Usfan 
is mentioned as having been a dependency of Medina 
before it became a Meccan minbar.2 Waki‘ is more accurate 
than his contemporary, al-Fakihi, who seems to rely on 
ancient sources when he describes the Janabidh of Ibn 
Saifi, halfway between Mecca and ‘Usfan as the northern- 
most Meccan territory.3 Waki‘s list is superior to those 
of the officials, because it contains none of the classical 
names which, though mentioned by Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
and his successors, had ceased to correspond to the actually 
known dependencies such as those listed by Waki‘. 


I. See Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 540. 
2. Waki‘, Man4zil, fols, 39-40. 
3. Al-Fakihi, Tdrikh, p. 50. 


vi QUOTATIONS, MI SREADIN GS, BORROWINGS 
AND DISPUTED WORKS 


One cannot expect the Arab geographers of the period under 
consideration, or indeed any authors of that period outside 
the circle of the Muhaddithin to conform to present-day 
standards of research. Their way of imparting information 
does not always disclose whether it is their own or has been 
borrowed from other authors. Thus unless the source is 
explicity mentioned, or the said piece of information traceable 
to an available work, its origin and sometimes its real signi- 
ficance are impossible to ascertain. Ibn Khurradadhbeh 
utilized official archives and the reports of the caliph’s envoys. 

He was also conversant with the hadith. Nevertheless, he 
seldom names his sources. Al-Ya‘qibi no doubt used the 
libraries of the Tulinids of Egypt and the Tahirids of 
Naisabir, with both of whom he maintained friendly 
relations. It is probable that he read ‘Arram’s book which was 
available in the Tahirid library, since his information about 
the tribes inhabiting the stretch of territory between Medina 
and Mecca is similar to that of ‘Arram. Al-Mas‘idi relied 
on al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa‘d with respect to localities in the 
Northern Hijaz, whereas Ibn al-Faqih seems to have depend- 
ed on al-Jahiz. 


Except when it is a question of personal experience, Waki‘ 
is both consistent and conscientious in naming the ‘sources 
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of almost any statement in his Mandzil. It is to his credit 
that he has preserved the names of a number of yet untraced 
sources, such as Nadir on the mosques of the Prophet ; 
Ibn al-Sabbah on the dependencies of Medina; Abi Ishaq 
al-Bakri on the Najdi route between Medina and Mecca; 
and al-Hasani on the Khaibar region. ‘ 


Al-Hamdani is superior to all other geographers except 
Waki‘ in that he often names his sources. He does not limit 
himself to contemporary transmitters such as al-Khuza‘i, 
al-Jarmi, al-‘Adi and his own father, but also consults ‘two 
Iraqi and six Yemenite astronomers, comparing their esti- 
mates with those of Ptolemy. He also quotes Hermes, Dio- 
scorides and such Indian and Chinese works as were known 
to his contemporaries. Al-Hamdani is unique in vocalizing 
the names of localities quoted from Roman sources in as 
faithful a transliteration as the difference between Latin 
and Arabic script allows, and gives their equivalent in Arabic 
if he knows them. His version of Ptolemy’s name is sur-. 
prisingly accurate. Very interesting is his attempt to explain 
the Greek reference to spices which abound in «Najd and 
the Hijaz and its Tihamahs». Al-Hamdani translates «spices» 
as 46! afawih (spices or aromatic plants), but explains 
their nature by reference to «scented plants of the desert 
such as ughuwan, khuzama and the like». This is a strong 
indication that, by the time of al-Hamdani, the ancient 
Yemenite trade in spices had fallen into oblivion. Al-Hamdani 
also translates «Arabia Felix» by «fertile land of the Beduin: 
Najd and the Hijaz».t Al-Bakri’s translation is more accurate, 
since he renders the epithet as al-‘Arabiyyah: al-Sa‘idah, 
applying it, however, to Arabia as a whole.? 


1. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 37. ' . 2, Al-Bakri, Masalik, fol..23. 
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Ibn Haugal claims to have read the geographical works 
of al-Jaihani, Ibn Khurradadhbeh, al-Jahiz, Qudamah and 
Ibn al-Kalbi. Though he does not hesitate to admit that 
the work of al-Jahiz iswwaluabley and that of Qudamah «impe- 
ccable», he states in no equivocal way that he never borrows 
from them under any circumstances, as he disdains lhe 
Prestige to be gained by appropriating other people’s work. 
Apart from some references to matters of common knowledge 
in his book, and the mention of the «sweet smells» of Medina, 
and Ibn Jud‘an’s guest-house at Mecca, which are traceable 
to al-Jahiz, and the demarcation of the Hijaz which goes 
back to Ibn al-Kalbi, there is little reason to question the 
sincerity of Ibn Hauqal’s bold statement as far as the 
Northern Hijaz is concerned. As to his liberal adoption of 
al-Istakhri’s work which he neither tries to conceal nor 
apologises for, he may have considered. himself entitled to 
it since he regards it, for the most part, as his own, with 
al-Istakhri’s contribution amounting to no more than four 
maps, two of which are hopelessly wrong.1 But his claim 
to the sole authorship of al-Istakhri’s commentary cannot 
be fully accepted as far as the Northern Hijaz is concerned, 
because of the presence of unmistakeable signs of al- 
Istakhri’s hand such as the reference to the Hasani and 
the Ja‘fari tribes who had been subordinated to B. Harb 
before Ibn Hauqal started on his travels. Besides, Ibn 
Haugal himself quotes al-Istakhri on Radwa, al-Hijr and 
Madyan. Nevertheless, Ibn Hauqal is definitely the main 
contributer of information about Arabia. As to Aba Zaid 
to whom Yaqit attributes most of the information contained 
in the work of Ibn Haugal (and al-Istakhri), he is unlikely 


to have been a co-author of this work. Indeed, not even 
at 
1, Ibn Hauqal, op, cit., PP. 330-331. 
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the copy utilized by Yaqit was that of al-Istakhri, but that 
of Ibn Hauqal, since the quotation contains the same slight 
variations which appear in Ibn Hauqal’s copy, such as 
unmistakable stylistic and linguistic differences. 


Al-Mugaddasi also consults the geographical works of his 
predecessors, including Ibn Hauqal’s, though he attributes 
the latter to al-Istakhri and two other authors, Ibn al- 
Marzuban of Karkh and Abi Zaid. This is probably a 
deliberate attempt to deny the actual authorship of Ibn 
Haugal, which is in line with the political position of Ibn 
Hauqal, if one considers that al-Muqaddasi wrote his book 
in Egypt, in 375 A.H. (985), immediately after Ibn Haugal’s 
denunciation of its rulers, the Fatimids. It is probable that 
it was this allegation of al-Muqaddasi that prompted Ibn 
Hauqal to explain the nature of his relationship with al- 
Istakhri. As to Ibn al-Marzuban, Ibn Hauqal is full of praise 
for him and his family, which suggests that a copy of Ibn 
Hauqal’s work was presented to this influential secretary 
by Ibn Haugal himself, a presentation which may have 
led to al-Muqaddasi’s false accusation. The alleged author- 
ship of Abi Zaid is mentioned for the first time by al- 
Mugaddasi and seems to be the basis for Yaqiit’s acceptance 
of Abi Zaid’s authority on the Northern Hijaz. The extent 
of al-Muqaddasi’s influence on Yaqit can be realized from 
the fact that he pretends to have read the work of al-Jaihani, 1 
when in fact his only quotation of al-Jaihani is to be found 
in al-Muqaddasi’s work.2 It is noteworthy that Yaqit does 
not mention Ibn Haugqal when he refers to the authorship 
of the work in question as being disputed between Abi 


1. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 3, p. 394. 
2, Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 269. 
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Zaid and al-Istakhri,1 a statement which is in line with al- 
Mugaddasi’s claim. Its trustworthiness, however, can be 
judged by the fact that Yaqit himself attributes the same 
work to Ibn Hauqal on numerous: occasions. 


Al-Mugaddasi’s information about the Northern Hijaz is 
derived from personal observation and theological literature, 
though his description of Jiddah bears some similarity to 
that. given by Ibn Hauqal. He also depends on the author 
of the history of Medina. Al-Mugaddasi criticises an 
alleged statement of Ibn Khurradadhbeh in which the 
latter assesses the khardj (land tax) of the Yemen at 600,000 
dinars, though the term khardj does not apply to Arabia 
whose tax is defined as irtifa, (revenue).2 To do justice to 
Ibn Khurradadhbeh, he does not use the term khardaj, merely 
states that the archives of the «Kharaj Department» in 
Baghdad show that the «revenue» of the Yemen once reached 
the peak of 600,000 dinars, which means that both kinds of 
tax, dand tax» as well as «revenue», were collected under 
the supervision of the Kharaj Department. Al-Muqaddasi’s 
estimate of the distance between Jiddah and the town of 
al-Quizum by sea at 300 parasangs is untraceable to other 
sources. Similarly, his claim that it takes between twenty-five 
and sixty days to cross this distance is made in defiance 
of Ibn Rosteh’s assessment of twenty-four hours. Though 
both assumptions are incorrect, the former is far more ‘so. 


Al-Muhallabi’s. information about the region preserved. 
by Yaqit and Abi al-Fida’ is not exhaustive, apparently 


1. Yaqit, Muyam, vol. 2, p. 122. 
2. Al-Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 105. 
3. Ibn Khurradadhbeh, op. cit., p. 144. 
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because Yaqit gives, with respect to the Northern Hijaz, 
preference to Aba Zaid’s (Ibn Hauqal’s) work who has 
first-hand knowledge of it. Abi al-Fida’ also prefers Ibn 
Haugal’s information to that found in other geographies. 
To judge by the information he himself proffers, 
al-Muhallabi. seems to have relied, among others, on al- 
Ya‘qibi and Ibn Rosteh. Al-Muhallabi’s original informa-~ 
ation, though scant, is of the greatest value, since it indicates 
the existence of new sources for writing about the Northern 
Hijaz. He gives the distances there in miles, and brings 
the data on the tribes in that area up to date. He also seems 
to be interested in revenue. Not only does he point out 
the climate in which a locality is situated, but also its latitude, 
a distinct improvement on previous authors on the Northern 
Hijaz. This is likely to be the result of a new survey. 


Al-Bakri’s sources on the Northern Hijaz differ from work 
to work. Whereas he quotes Ibn Khurradadhbeh, Ibn 
Qutaibah, Ibn Rosteh, al-Mas‘idi and, most important, 
al-Udhri in al-Masalik, he relies on al-Asma‘i, Abi 
‘Ubaidah, Ibn al-Kalbi, ‘Arrém, al-Sukkari, and, also 
most important, al-Sakini. There is no doubt that he also. 
utilizes waki‘,s work, especially on the pilgrim routes 
and the mosques of the Prophet in the Northern Hijaz. 
As to al-Hajari’s Nawdadir, it is likely that its complete text 
was unknown to al-Bakri, not only because al-Hajari is so 
rarely mentioned in al-Mu‘jam but also because there are 
few similarities between al-Hajari’s and al-Bakri’s geo- 
graphical statements. It is most probable that al-Bakri quotes 
al-Hajari through Qasim b. Thabit or the latter’s father, 
as both were disciples of-al-Hajari, and often quoted by al- 
Bakri. Nasr relies on many authors, mostly of a literary 
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nature. His chief sources on the Northern Hijaz are al- 
Sukkari, ‘Arram and al-Bakri, though he never mentions 
the names of the last two. He quotes al-‘Udhri, but through 
Ibn Hazm.:! Al-Zamakhshari quotes ‘Ulayy as the authority 
for the most original passage of his jibal. Al-Idrisi’s des- 
cription of the Northern Hijaz is mainly derived from Ibn 
Khurradadhbeh, Ibn Rosteh, Ibn Haugqal and al-Bakri. 
Nevertheless, there are several occasions on which he proffers 
new information whose source is untraceable. 


As regards numerous misquotations and misreadings it is 
obvious that they are, to a great extent, attributable not 
so much to the authors themselves as to the scribes who 
were by no means always well-informed on the Northern 
Hijaz. When a mistake is committed in a highly respected 
work, either by the author or by a scribe, the chances are 
that it will survive unnoticed. A clear example of this is the 
alleged existence of #5 —S kuthubun hathirah (several 
mounds) on the trunk on the famous tree at the mosque 
of the Prophet near al-Ruwaithah which figures in al- 
Bukhari’s Sahih. It is of course a question of | i4S US 
kutubun kathirah (several inscriptions) though all transmit- 
ters and commentators of al-Bukhari as well as authors 
quoting from him — not excepting al-Bakri — appear tc 
be convinced that it is a matter of mounds. 2 Another example 
is the erroneous assumption of both al-Asma%i and Abi 
‘Ubaidah that the proper name of the halt between al- 
Ghamrah and Mecca is not the Bustin of Ibn ‘Amir, but 


1. Nasr, iba, fol.: 130. 

2. See al-Bukhari, Sahih, vol. I, p. 1343 Al-Qastalani, Irshad al- Sari, 
vol. I, p. 523; Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 686; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, 
vol. I, p. 451. 
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the Bustan of Ibn Ma‘mar. Al-Bakri does not seem to be 
aware of the contradictions between certain statements in 
his Mu‘jam with regard to several localities in the Northern 
Hijaz such as Kulayyah, Radwa, ‘Azwar, al-Safra’, al-Juhfah, 
al-Mushallal and Qudaid. On some occasions, he admits 
his inability to choose between conflicting statements, e.g. 
commenting on al-Qahah and al-Suqyd.! He is, neverthe- 
less, the first geographer to subject many statements to a 
thorough vetting. The defects, and they are many, in his own 
pronouncements, are the consequence of the large size of 
his Mu‘jam and the magnitude of his task, for he attempts 
to locate a vast number of places. As is evident from the 
differences between the MSS, his Mu‘jam teems with scribal 
mistakes. 


Al-Bakri’s quotations are not always exactly as they appear 
in their original sources, e.g. some of his quotations from 
al-Bukhari, ‘Arram and al-Sakini.2 Though it is al-Bakri’s 
prime objective in compiling his Mu‘jam to forestall the 
misreading of place-names, it happens that he himself com- 
mits mistakes of this kind. The most striking example is 
his confusing Jumran in Najd, with Jumdan in the Hiyaz, 3 
although the very misreading of Jumdan itself by Yazid 
b. Haran is an example of mistakes he himself indiets in 
the very first pages of his Mu‘jam.4 He corrects Dharah 
to Dharwah, but misreads al-Shana’ik as al-Sanabik, 
al-Nijar and al-Nujair as al-Thijar and al-Thujair , and 
Ghurin as Ghurab, to mention only a few alterations in 


1. See al-Bakri, Muyam, p. 1266. 

2. See al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 356, 686, 811; and compare with al-Bukhari, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 134; and ‘Arram op. cit., pp. 399; 410. 

3. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 391. 

4. Ibid., p. 3. 
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statements he attributes to ‘Arram. A very shocking mis- 
quotation of ‘Arram is al-Bakri’s location of Mt. Wariqan 
as the first mountain encountered by travellers from «Mecca 
to Medina». Al-Bakri’s rearrangement of directions in this 
statement indicates his awareness of the alteration he has 
made, but this rearrangement increases the disorder. In this 
corrupted form, the statement has found its way into Nasr’s 
Fibal. The same is true of Dharwah,! but not al-Nijar and 
al-Nujair2 which means that Nasr consulted the works 
of both ‘Arram and al-Bakri. Nasr also misreads Marjih as 
Mudajjaj,3 though on the whole, his misreadings are rare 
indeed. Al-Zamakhshari seems to alter Sayah into Sayy’ah, 
and fails to distinguish between the two Nakhlahs.4 Al- 
Hamdani alters Hasin into Hunain.5 His confusing demarc- 
ation of Wadi al-Qura and its surroundings ® is most likely 
to be caused by a scribal omission. 


Al-Idrisi’s text abounds in misreadings of place-names 
in the Northern Hijaz some of which are scribal mistakes. 
Nevertheless, numerous mistakes suggest the direct respon- 
sibility of al-Idrisi himself. Most important among them is 
his failure to distinguish al-Rauha’, the inland town on the 
route from Medina to al-Jar, from al-Haura’, the port between 
al-Wajh and al-Jar which prompted him to assume that 
al-Safra’ and al-‘Udhaibah, which lie between al-Rauha’ 
and al-Jar, must also be ports, which is of course erroneous. 


1. Nasr, op. cit., fols. 150, 71. 
2. Ibid., fpl. 144. 
°°3, Ibid.; fol. 137. Nasr records the erroneous assumption that the Prophet 
obviated this valley when he emigrated frdm Mecca. 
4. Al-Zamakhshari, fibal, pp. 83, 154, 13. 
5. Supra, p. 212. 6. Al-Hamdani, Sifah, p. 131. 
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It is perhaps this reading of al-Rauha’ as al-Haura’ that 
accounts for the mention, for the first time, of an alleged 
port called =, al-“Utif to the north of al-Haura’. There 
is a halt called al-Munsaraf —,<!! in the proximity of 
al-Rauha’ which he might have misread as al-‘Utif. There 
is also. his misinterpretation of the sentence : +W! jl! 
thumma, ajaza al-Qahah (thence he crossed al-Qahah) 
from which he concludes that there are two halts: Adhan 
and al-Qahah or al-‘Azjah. Similarly, he splits the name 
BA ays Thantyyah al-Marah into two place-names: 
Thaniyyah and al-Marah,! thus erroneously assuming the 
existence of two places. In the other MS. al-Idrisi seems 
to have corrected the erroneous location of Waddan east 
of the lands of the. Hasanis by Ibn Hauqal.2 Al-Idrisi, 
however, deliberately alters Ibn Hauqal’s sentence about 
Radwa Jal 3255 a2 » «iss (I saw it from Yanbu‘ looking 
like a green meadow) into : Jad! 3 a HU Ql al, 
(the fords have rendered its summit like a green meadow). 3 
He also tries to reconcile two contradictory statements 
about whetstone. Ibn Haugal says that it is carried from 
Radwa, whereas al-Bakri believes that it is found near 
Khaibar. In a compromise solution, al-Idrisi locates Khaibar 
near Radwa, and finds hence no difficulty in assuming that 
whetstone is carried from both. It is perhaps this, or some 
inaccurate maps, that prompted a later geographer to locate 
Yanbu’,the port, on the route between Khaibar and Medina. 4 
Other misreadings of al-Idrisi have already been listed. 5 


‘Arram’s erroneous locations are not only surprisingly 


I. Supra, p. 360. 2. Supra, p. 292. 
3. Supra, p. 311. 4. Supra, p. 118. 
5. Supra, p. 359. 
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numerous, but also unchallenged by other authors. He 
locates ‘Azwar close to Radwa, Kulayyah south of al-Juhfah, 
Turabah west of Mt. al-Sarah, Mt. Qua‘igi‘an as a village 
twelve miles from Mecca, the two Mts. Thafil at two days 
distance from Radwa in one passage and seven days distance 
in another, and al-Safra’ east of Radwa. Since ‘Arram is a 
native of the Northern Hijaz, these mistaken locations are 
likely to be the result of erreoneous pagination of the 
original MS., as has already been discussed. 


In his Masalik, al-Bakri lists the mosques of the Prophet 
between Mecca and Medina, but in an extremely corrupted 
form such as .» sill al-Muqawwas (al-Mu’rras), and 
chil je Irg al-Tib (Ing al-Zabyah), a1! al-Makhdib 
(al-Munsaraf), iy! al-Inabah (al-Ithayah) Avent 
al-Mushkil (al-Mushallal), qs vl oe ‘Ain Aba Rabi‘, 
(‘Ain Ibn Bazi’) and JS # Thulthat Ka‘b (Thaniyyat 
Kuft).t Many other localities in the Northern Hijaz are 
treated in the same manner in a/-Masalik. While it is pos- 
sible to blame a scribe for most of these corruptions, there 
is no doubt that al-Bakri follows al-Mugaddasi in altering 
J! li» Sugya al-Jazl into 1, -uv Sugyé Yazid. Al- 
Samhidi attributes to al-Suhaili the location of a mosque 
of the Prophet bi-Ba‘a ul, (at Ba’ld).2 What al-Suhaili 
says in reality is merely that such a mosque is situated bi- 
Ala’ (at-Ala’). 3 The latter from figures in al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam, 4 - 
and is no doubt the accurate name. 


Not all mistakes and erroneous assumptions recur in the 


1. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fols, 74-75. 
2. Al-Samhidi, Wafa’, Pp. 1029. 
3. Al-Suhaili, Raud, vol. 2, p. 322. 4. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p.1223. 
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work of compilers. Such was the fate of Lughdah’s mention 
of a silver mine in Mt. Shaiban, near Wadi al-Qura, which 
does not seem to have been accurate. Ibn Rosteh states that 
rice is reaped three or even four times a year in the Yemen. ! 
Apart from the impossibility of three annual harvests of 
rice, it was not until five centuries later that rice was intro- 
duced to the Yemen and only as an experiment.2 Prof. 
Serjeant believes that the word .! aruzz = rice here is 
a misreading of +.3 dhurah = maize,3 which is very likely. 
This statement of Ibn Rosteh is not repeated by the com- 
pilers; nor is that of al-Idrisi on the existence of the alleged 
port of al-‘Utif north of al-Haura’. Neither is al-Bakri’s 
erroneous assumption that al-Suwaida’ is the border of the 
Hijaz repeated by any of his successors. 4 


An error or misquotation leads sometimes to far wilder 
errors not only by successive authors. but even by the 
author who gives rise to the misquotation. Al-Bakri’s mis- 
quotation of ‘Arram’s statement on Mt. Wariqdn and the 
censequent re-arrangement of localities following it is an 
example. Another is al-Idrisi’s compromise solution in 
locating Khaibar near Radwa, and his failure to distinguish 
between al-Haura’ and al-Rauha’, which have already been 
mentioned. An even more erroneous assumption springs 
from Ibn Fadalah’s reference to J,4! jt! + (the first 
frontier of the Hijaz) which has been interpreted, possibly 
by ‘Iyad, as being «the frontier of the first Hijaz». The 
author of Akdm al-Murjan describes the dirst Hijaz» as 
comprising <al-Qairawan, Egypt and Ailah», which is a 


1. Ibn Rosteh, of. cit., p. 109. 
2. Al-Ghassani, Bughyah, fol. 32. 
3. Private communication. 4. Supra. p. 19. 
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misinterpretation of 2.9! Je! asfal aJ-Ard (the lower 
Province of Egypt) changed by al-Idrisi to asfal ard al- Hyaz 
(the lower territories of the Hijaz). It is certain that this 
conception cannot be earlier than the 12th century, which 
means that the author of 4kam al-Murjan must have lived 
no earlier.t 


Some place names are misread as a result of philological 
errors. Thus the definition of Shaghb, Ri’m and Tas (Das) 
as Shaghba, Ri’ma and Tasa respectively is due to an 
alteration of Shaghban, Ri’man and Tasan, which is the 
accurate reading if accompanied by oss *3 fathah 
nunation. 


In many cases an author, after releasing the first version 
of his work, became aware of some errors he had committed 
or reiterated. It is natural that he should have corrected 
these errors in the later versions. This is a great help in the 
study of the provenance and history of the manuscripts of 
these works. Thus the manuscript of al-Idrisi’s Nuzhah, 
in which he corrects Ibn Hauqal’s erroneous location of the 
Hasani lands, is a later version. Similarly, al-Bakri’s distinct- 
ion between al-Naqi‘ and al-Bagi‘ cannot have occurred 
in his earliest versions, on one of which ‘Iydd has relied, 
but in the later which al-Suhaili has utilized. 2 


Some authors borrow an entire statement which betrays 
their reliance on certain sources, such as al-Bakri’s reference 
to an ancient place at Medina being «identical with the palace 


. Supra, p. 25; and see Krachkovski, Tarikh al-Adab, vol. I, p. 229. 
2. See Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 4, p. 809; <Iyad, pennant vol. I, p. 993.and 
al-Suhaili, Raud, vol. I, p. 270. 
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of B. Hudailah today», the mention of the descendants of 
Sabrah b. Ma‘bad as inhabiting Dhul Marwah “until the 
present day»; several references to the year AH. 332 
(943-4), altered once to A.H. 432, as «our present day». 1 
These are verbatim quotations from Ibn Ishiq of the 8th 
century, Ibn Sa‘d of the 9th century and al-Mas‘adi of the 
roth century respectively. Al-Bakri’s comparison of the 
size of the Thamidite dwellings with «our own houses» is 
also traceable in al-Mas’adi’s murij. The geographical 
reference to the Northern Hijaz provided by ‘Iyad and al- 
Suhaili are mostly traceable in al-Bakri’s Mu‘jam, though 
the MSS. on which they rely are definitely not identical. 


There are many authors whose information has been 
borrowed, in its entirety, by other writers who can be clas- 
sified merely as transmitters. Such connections are, on 
some occasions, easy to verify, as, for instance, in the case 
of al-Kindi who, though quoted on the Northern Hijaz by 
both al-Bakri and Yaqiit, is no more than a transmitter of 
‘Arram. It is also easy to establish that al-Ahwal is a trans- 
mitter of Ibn al-Kalbi, since the quotations attributed by 
al-Bakri to al-Ahwal are, when mentioned by Yaqit, attribut- 
ed to Ibn al-Kalbi. In other cases, the connection is not 
so easily determined. It has already been mentioned that 
the information on the Northern Hijaz which Yaqit 
attributes to Aba Zaid is, in fact, taken from Ibn Hauqal’s 
own draft. However, he attributes the quotation on al-Hijr, 
not to Abi Zaid, but to al-Istakhri.?. Several quotations 
are given without a source being named. It is most likely 
that Ibn Haugal is the main author of that work. What is 


x. Al-Bakri, Masdlik, fol. 39. 
2. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. 2, p. 208. 
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difficult is to ascertain how much was contributed to it by 
al-Istakhri, since Ibn Hauqal had ascribed his own findings 
to al-Istakhri before deciding to adopt the whole work. : 
The available Ms. of Nasr’s Fibdl is clearly the abridgement 
made by Abi Misa al-Isfahani, because only the information 
that Yaqit attributes to Nasr is to be found in this MS. 
Yaqiit states unequivocally that it is through this abridgement 
that his knowledge of Nasr’s Jjibal has come to him.2 There 
is a possibility that Nasr is not, in fact, responsible for this 
work at all, and that it was ascribed to him in order to throw 
doubt on al-Hazimi’s Ambkinah which, apart from some 
alterations, might well have been the origin of this abridge- 
ment. Yaqiit accepts this claim with the same sincerity with 
which he accepts the authorship of Abi Zaid in reliance 
on al-Muqaddasi. 


It may not be amiss to draw attention to the recent contro- 
versy over the identity of the author of Manazil Tarig 
Makkah (the halts on the route to Mecca). Since the intro- 
duction as well as some folios are missing so that the name 
of the author does not appear in the MS., different scholars 
have tried to ascribe it to different authors. It was thought 
to have been a copy of Akhbar Makkah of al-Azraqi, but 
Dr H. Mahfiz, who familiarized the Arab scholars with 
this MS., attributes it to Ibn al-Kifi al-Asadi 254-348 A.H. 
(868-959). Dr Mahfiz seems to have relied on Shaikh Agha 
Buzurg who recalled having read such a work by Ibn al- 
Kafi. Other scholars, however, see in this MS. the work of 
al-Asadi to whom al-Samhidi attributes a number of 
Statements found in it. Shaikh Hamad al-Jasir rightly 


1. Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., p. 330. 
2. Yaqit, Mu‘jam, vol. I, p. 8 
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disagrees with either side, but insists on attributing it 
to al-Harbi 199-285 A.H. (813-898).! In so doing, he 
relies first on the report attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. Shabib 
by the author of this MS.2 and, according to al-Bakri, 
by al-Harbi.3 Secondly, he is led by the lengthy chapter 
on the pilgrimage rites to identify its author with 
al-Harbi who is said to have compiled a book on these 
rites. Shaikh Hamd lists the names of thirty scholars 
quoted in this MS. all of whom are contemporaries of al- 
Harbi, to suggest that they were his teachers. 


The attribution of this work to al-Harbi cannot be accepted 
for the following reasons: 


1. al-Harbi himself is one of the scholars on whom the 
author relies, though his name does not figure in Shaikh 
Hamad’s list ;4 


2. Ibn Shabib’s report as recorded by the author differs 
in places from Ibn Shabib’s report as transmitted by 
al-Harbi; 


3. the author states unequivocally that he does not intend 
to write more on the pilgrimage rites than necessary, 
and declares emphatically that these rites are not what 
his book is about; 5 


4. some reporters on whom the author relies are younger 


See al-‘Arab, vol. 3, patt 3, pp. 193-198. 
Fol. 72. 

Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 6, 7. 

Fol. 62. 5. Fol. 46. 
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than al-Harbi and some of them lived years after him, ' 
facts which do not tally with the theory that he was 
their disciple; and 


5. some of the scholars whom the author quotes are not 
regarded as trustworthy enough to have been quoted 
by an authority so highly respected as al-imam al-Harbi. 
ladeed, one of them is so notorious for his untrust- 
worthiness that he was deemed by a trustworthy scholar 
to deserve capital punishment. 2 


As to the identity of the real author, it is certain that he is 
no other than Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Hayyan (or Jiyyan), 
best known as al-Qadi Waki‘, who died in 306 A.H. (918). 
Waki‘ showed great interest in the routes and travels, and 
compiled two works of this kind, one of which is Kitab al- 
Musafir (the book of traveller), and the other Kitab 
al-Tarig (the book of the route).3 The latter is almost cer- 
tainly the one whose MS. is the subject of this controversy. 
That Waki‘ is the author of this work is borne out by a 
juxtaposition of this MS. with Waki®s other work Akhbar 
al-Qudah. The method of reporting used in both works is 
the same, and even the introductory formulae of the author’s 
reports are identical, eg. ju haddathani, ide 
haddathana, 3.+\  akhbarani, |  akhbarana and 
rj gza‘am. Moreover, most of the author’s teachers 
quoted in al-Mandzil MS. are quoted by Waki‘ in Akhbar 


I. Muhammad b. Nasr al-Sa‘igh died 11 years after al-Harbi, see al- 
Khatib, Tarikh, vol. 3, p. 318. 
2. See al-Khatib, Tarikh, vol. 9» P. 475; Ibn Abii Hatim, al-Yarh, vol. 
3, P. 412. 
3. Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, p. Ir4. 
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al-Qudah, and in reports attributed to him by Abi al-Faraj, 
al-Khatib and Hamzah al-Isfahani.t The few names of 
authorities — 9 out of 76 — which do not appear in Akhbar 
al-Qudah are either detected there with additives, or in 
shortened or corrupted forms, or are entirely redundant 
as they are quoted in the MS. when information on localities 
or «geographical» poetry is provided, information which 
differs, by the nature of its subject matter, from the theme 
of Akhbar al-Qudah. Waki‘ is known to have relied, beside 
highly respected authors such as al-Harbi, on some trans- 
mitters whose standards fall below the requirements of the 
strict ‘Ulama. As to al-Bakri’s assumption that al-Harbi 
quotes ‘Abd Allah b. Shabib on the account which Waki‘ 
also attributes to Ibn Shabib, al-Bakri might have been 
misled by the chapter on the pilgrimage rites on which 
-al-Harbi compiled a book. It is possible, however, that al- 
Harbi has recorded this report in his work Gharib al- Hadith 
which al-Bakri quotes on many occasions.2 Waki®’s Manazil 
appears to have been enlarged by both al-Asadi and al- 
Sakini. 


Al-Sakini has been the subject of three assumptions. The 
first is based on al-Bakri’s remark that virtually all the 
information he derived from al-Sakini was drawn by the 
Jatter from the book of ‘Arram on the Hijaz and Tihamah 
which he dictated to al-Kindi.3 Since a substantial part 
of this information is not to be found in ‘Arram’s work, 


1. See Hamzah al-Isfahani, Tarikh, pp. 95-96, and the chains of reporters 
in al-Aghani and Tarikh Baghdad. 
2, See al-‘Arab, vol. 3, part 4, p. 290; and al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 558, 
882, 1205. 
. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, p. 5. 
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some scholars, notably Professor Harin,! believe that al- 
Sakini enriched this work with information of his own. 
There is, however, no doubt that the MS. of ‘Arram’s work 
which al-Bakri utilized is identical with the available MS. 
‘Almost all the information as well as all the mistakes and 
defective passages in this MS. reapear in the quotations 
attributed by al-Bakri to al-Sakini, al-Kindi or ‘Arram. 
Moreover, the majority of al-Sakini’s Statements describe 
localities outside the scope of ‘Arram’s work, such as 
Taima’, Khaibar, Faid, al-Yamamah and Fadak and even 
localities in Syria and Iraq. There are, in al-Muam, some 
quotations concerning localities covered by ‘Arram’s work, 
which al-Bakri attributes to al-Sakini, but which do not 
figure in ‘Arram’s work. On many of these particular oc- 
casions, al-Bakri plainly states that al-Sakini’s information 
is derived from «his own sources», «from the Arabs», from 
Ibn Habib, al-Zurgi or Misa b. Ishaq.2 Because al-Bakri 
regards both Faid and Khaibar as part of the Hijaz, he takes 
the precaution of mentioning al-Sakini’s «booky3 in con- 
nection with both localities, to prevent the information he 
attributes to al-Sakini from being ascribed to ‘Arram. This 
book of al-Sakini is clearly an independent work, compiled 
by al-Sakini himself and different from that «dictated» 4 
to him by al-Kindi, to quote the actual words of al-Bakri, 
which is positive evidence that al-Sakini did not enlarge 
‘Arram’s work. 


Secondly, this book of al-Sakini is the one utilized by Yaqit 
who does not seem to have seen al-Sakini’s version of 


1. See ‘Arram, op. cit., p. 377. 
2. Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 811, 265, 155, 274, 398, 659. 
3. Ibid., pp. 260, 523. 4. Ibid.; p. 655. 
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‘Arram’s work which Yaqit attributes only to ‘Arram and 
al-Kindi. Yaqit is so fervent in his admiration for al-Sakini 1 
that he would hardly have neglected to ascribe some of these 
quotations to him had he been aware of his connection with 
‘Arram’s work. Yaqit, in fact, mentions al-Kindi and al- 
Sakani as authors of two separate works. 2 Thus al-Sakini’s 
information on the Northern Hijaz is not part of his version 
of ‘Arram’s work, but part of another work by al-Sakini 
himself. Recently, Dr Husain Nassar found in Yaqit’s. 
Irshad and extremely important reference to a work on Arabia 
by a certain Sakini. He believes that this may be the Sakini 
on whom Yaqit relied for his information, and who is not 
identical with the transmitter of ‘Arram’s work on the 
grounds that al-Bakri’s Sakiini is called ‘Amr b. Bishr, where- 
as this Sakini is called Ahmad b. al-Hasan, and that 
al-Bakri’s Sakini lived many years before Yaqit’s Sakini 
who was a contemporary of al-Muqtadir, 295-320 A.H. 
(907-932).3 The reasons for this assumption are by no 
means cogent. That al-Sakini’s name differs from al-Bakri 
to Yaqit is true, but al-Bakri and Yaqit often give different 
names and cognomens to one and the same author. As to 
the period in which al-Bakri’s Sakini and Yaqit’s Sakini 
lived, it is almost the same, since al-Zurgi, quoted by al- 
Bakri’s Sakini, was still alive in 309 A.H. (921),4 which 
suggests that his disciple, al-Bakri’s Sakiini, could be identical 
with Yaqit’s Sakini. 


The third assumption is the charge raised against al-Sakini, 


1 Yaqit, Mu‘jam ‘62 vo 4, p. ,l. 

2. Ibid., vol. 1; p. 7. 

3. Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Irdaqi, vol. 14, p. 208. 

4. See al-Sam‘ni, Ansab, fol. 274 and al-Isfahani, AghdGni, vol. 4, p. 61 
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that he borrowed the work of al-Hajari, to whom al-Samhidi 
ascribes most of the information on the Himas (preserves) 
which al-Bakri attributes to al-Sakini. Consequently, Shaikh 
-Hamad al-Jasir concludes that al-Hajari is the original author 
because he is more famous and more closely connected with 
the Hijaz than al-Sakini «of whom we know nothing in this 
respect», and because al-Samhidi names, not al-Sakini, 
but al-Hajari as his source.! It is certain that al-Samhidi 
attributes these quotations to al-Hajari alone. What is not 
above suspicion, however, is the reliability of this attribution. 
Al-Hajari was highly respected in al-Andalus, since he was 
the teacher of two famous Andalusian scholars, Thabit b. 
Hazm and his son Qasim. Al-Bakri quotes al-Hajari on some 
geographical references on the Northern Hijaz which are 
in line with al-Hajari’s Nawddir.2 The geographical refer- 
ences in al-Nawddir prove that al-Hajari is, in fact, well 
informed on the region. Nevertheless, the information 
attributed by al-Bakri to al-Sakini, and by al-Samhidi 
to al-Hajari, definitely differs from data found in al-Nawdadir 
where there are some attempts at mapping routes in the 
Northern Hijaz or references to the Himas which cannot 
havel been written by the same author whom al-Bakri quotes 
on the outes in the Northern Hijaz, and whom both al-Bakri 
and al-Samhidi quote on the Himas. Since al-Hajari him- 
self is an original source, it cannot be assumed that the 
discrepancies between his own work, al-Nawdadir, and the 
alleged information attributed to him by al-Samhidi, or to 
Sakini by al-Bakri, are the result of variations in al-Hajari’s 
sources. There are some occasions on which the information 
provided by al-Hajari in al-Nawdadir conflicts with data 


1. Hamad al-Jasir, Abd ‘Ali al-Hajari, p. 94. 
2, Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. §58, 1017. 
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attributed by al-Bakri to al-Sukini and by al-Samhidi to 
al-Hajari. This happens in the cases of Baidin which is 
described as a mountain by al-Hajari, and as a well by al- 
Sukani; of al-Munyah, which is described as a hill by al- 
Hajari, but figures, in al-Sakini, as Mina with a very detailed 
demarcation; of al-‘Agiq which is briefly described by 
al-Hajari, but in full detail by al-Sakini; and of the Basra- 
Mecca route, of which al-Hajari merely enumerates the 
halts,1 but on which al-Sakini offers ample information. 2 
It suffices to read al-Hajari’s Nawadir to establish that the 
geographical references there, original and valuable though 
they are, cannot have been written by the same author 
whose information about the Northern Hijaz is attributed 
to al-Sakini by al-Bakri, and to al-Hajari by al-Samhidi. 


The above-quoted instances represent cases of direct borrow- 
ing, or accusations of borrowing, by transmitters from 
authors, or even by authors from other authors. Apart from 
those, there are numerous quotations on the Northern Hijaz 
recorded by al-Bakri, Nasr and Yaqit which are definitely 
traceable to certain sources, though none of them names 
these sources. One example will be cited here. There is first 
al-Sakini himself. Both al-Bakri and Yaqit quote from him 
in a vast number of entries, though his name is omitted 
from many of these entries. Fortunately, it has been possible 
to detect many of these quotations not only by juxtaposing 
the two Mu‘jams, but also by comparing the entries within 
each Mu‘jam. Al-Bakri sometimes records a statement without 
references to its source, but refers to it, on another occasion, 
as having been derived from al-Sakini. Yaqit, on the other 
hand, records parts of statements attributing them to al- 


1. Hamad al-Jasir, Aba ‘Ali al-Hajari, pp. 332, 309s 341, 334- 
2. See al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, pp. 291, 877, 1324-1333, 496, 868. 
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Sakini, but records the identical parts in other entries, 
without naming al-Sakini.t Sometimes al-Bakri or Yaqiit 
attributes to al-Sakini information ascribed to other authors 
in other entries of the Mu‘jam. This means that the inform- 
ation in question has reached al-Bakri or Yaqit from 
al-Sakini. 


1. Compare in Yaqit’s Muam, vol. 1, p.-158 with vol. 4, p. 374 and 
vol. 5, pp. 805 with vol. 2, p. 464. vol. 4, p. 935. 
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